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PREFACE. 



Fleming’s Voeaiulary of Philosophy has 
Editions, two of which were edited by me 
death. 

The Vocabulary and Student’s Book of Ee 
lished is still on the basis of Fleming’s, but 
a new book. 

The leading features of the present v 
tliree 1. Definitions of Philosophic Terms, 
in usage which have occurred ; 2. Quotatio 
su 2 iplying indications of the philosophic th' 
Additional References for guidance in the us 
or Public Library. 

^^umerous luodificatioiis in the use of terr 
within recent years, and very considerable adc 
made. As Zeller has fitly said, Phnosophy 
ingly dependent on collecting, criticising, an( 
material.” 

The most important additions now presente 
groups : —those which represent the markfirl i-nf, 


occurred 
^^6 been 
^^creas- 
' new 


PBEI’ACE. 



iilSilpi 


slilii 


laboratories in Europe and in America. The success of the 
theory of Evolution has largely stimulated both observation and 
speculation. Hoffding has truly said that the Evolution 
Hypothesis opens for Psychology “ a wider horizon, a prospect 
of explanation previously closed to us.” 

I have special satisfaction in acknowledging important obli- 
gations to colleagues in the University, each an authority in 
his own department : to Professor Crum Brown, for the 

article on ‘‘The Atomic Theory;” to Professor Seth, LL.D., for 
that on “Epistemology;” to Professor J. Shield Hicholsoii, 
D.Sc., for the article on “ The Literature of Political Economy;” 
and to Professor S. S. Laurie, LL.D., for contributions under 
Education and Teaching. I have also been largely indebted to 
my Assistant, Charles M. Douglas, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in 
Philosophy in the University, first for his valuable articles on 
“ The Brain ” and “ Experimental Psychology ; ” and besides, for 
numerous contributions and suggestions. 

A number of articles, mainly logical in character, in the 
Pourth Edition of Eleming's Yocahidary^ were written by 
Professor James Seth, M.A., now of Brown University, Pro- 
vidence, Bhode Island, U.S.A., and all of these have been 
retained in this work. Those articles (initialed J. W.) con- 
tributed to the earlier edition of Fleming’s Vocalnilary by 
James Weir, M.A., now of the English Bar, have also been 
retained. 

In the General Index, reference to quotations will be found 
under the Authors’ names. A separate Index is supplied for 
Greek, for Latin, and for German terms. 


HENRY CALDERWOOD. 


XJNIVEBSITY OP EdINBUKGH, 

JimCj 1894 . 


Students will confer a special favour by kindly reporting any error 
detected amongst the numerous references. 
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•ABSOLUTE (ahsolutum, ah 
Independent, — undetermined by i 
tbe Self-existent, Self-sufficient 
stricted neither in being, nor in ac 
contains. The term Absolute is t] 
proper significance is 
Substance. “That i 
through itself, that 
the conception of no o 
Ethics, pt. i. def. 3. 

The adjective 

or truth, regarded in itself : 
features, or phenomenal ] 
truth”; and in Ethics, 
independently of inducements, 
abstract thinkini 
when reference 
used Absolute, as opposed to T 
finished, perfect, complete. ! 
account in Philosophy. 

Philosophy is ultimately, by 
Absolute— first for absolute tru 


well indicated in Spinoza’s definition of 
exists in itself and is conceived 
at the conception of which needs 
hing by which it may be conceived.” 

is used to indicate any existence 
as complete, apart from accidental 
manifestations. Thus, “absolute 
absolute law,” that is, authoritative 
— „wo. This usage in the service of 
ig, readily becomes artificial and misleading, as 
IS made to “absolute beonTninff » 



in Great Britain and Americaj” vol il 41S. 
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one, finding in the Idea the key to all varieties of manifestation 
■ in the world, and passing beyond Ideas, he contein])]ates that 
which is more than Idea — The Good — the centre and source 
of existence, ^‘far exceeding Essence in dignity and power.” 
Re^piiblic^ vi. 507-509. 

So, in modern philosophy, thought points to the Alisolnte, 
Spinoza maintained that thought is true only as we think all 
things in God. Ethics, pt. ii. prop. 32. Kant, while insisting 
that we cannot have logical demonstration of the Divine exist- 
ence, grants that the reason seeks to transcend the s])here of the 
unrlerstanding, in order to reach the Absolute, and holds that 
in the practical sphere, duty implies Deity, Gritiqjm of Pure 
Reason and of Practical Reason. In succession to this, come 
the speculations of Eichte and Scheliing, concerning the 
Absolute. 

They contemplate the Absolute as all in all. Eichte, making 
the conscious Ego the source of the Knowm, interprets 
existence as the manifestation of the Absolute Ego. Scheliing, 


holding a system of Identity, represents subject and object as 


one in the Absolute. 

Hegel makes The Idea the source of ail, manifesting Itself, 
first in Nature, and afterwards in Spirit, thereafter returning 
upon Itself, as the Absolute Idea, “ the unity of the Notion and 
its reality.” Green maintains that “the one divine mind 
gradually reproduces itself in the human soul.” Froleg. to 
Ethics, p. 189. How the Absolute is to be regarded, — Lotze’s 
Philos, of Relig., Ladd, § 20, p. 32. 

Whether under the conditions of consciousness, the Absolute 
can be known has been keenly discussed. Hamilton, arguing 
against Cousin, maintained the negative; Discussions, 1-38. 
Mansel supported this position ; Limits of Religious Thought : 
Essays, p. 154, Philosojohj of Kant, and Gernmn Philosophy. 
Calderwood argued the contrary, on the basis of faith and 
of the laws of intelligence ; Philosophy of the Infinite. To 
this adverse criticism, Hamilton replied ; Metaphysics, vol. il 
Append, v. Eor history of the discussion see Ueberweg's 
Mistmy of Philos., Morris ; Append I. by Noah Porter on 
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Hamilton s position was accepted by the Exp 
as an illustration of the doctrine of relativity 
J. S. MilFs Examination of Hamilton's Philosoi 
Herbert Spencer’s First Prmcijples^ 3rd ed 
Unhnoivahle^ pp, 1-126. 

^ The following passages will indica,fce the gei 
Spencers argument: — ^‘We cannot think at 
impressions which the external world pw 
without thinking of them as caused; and we ei 
an inquiry concerning their causation without : 
mitting ourselves to the hypothesis of a First Cai 
if we go a sten further n.-nrl 
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among many, and concenfcratecl upon others. Abstraction and 
concentration are the two sides of one mental exercise. The 
name is also applied to the product of this exercise — (a) the 
representation of a quality, taken apart from the qualities witli 
which it coheres ; (h) a conception including a certain number 
of qualities to the exclusion of others, which becomes a 
‘‘symbolic conception/’ representing a class of objects or of 
occurrences. 

Locke’s ii, ch. xi. sec. 9 ; Eeid’s Intellectual Powers, 

essay v. ch. iii . ; Stewart’s EJemeMs, ch. iv, ; Kant’s Criiuiue 
of Pure Reason, Transcendental Analytic, bk. i. ; negel’s 
Vermisehte ScJmften, ii. ch. viii. 2 ; ‘Werke, xvii. 400 ; Haniii- 
ton’s Metaphysics, lect. xxxiv. ; Mansel’s Prolojjomena Loyim, 
2nd ed., p. 26 ; Ueberweg’s Logic (Lindsay), p. 127 ; Wallace’s 
Logic of Hegel, “Prolegomena,” ch. x.; SuUy’s Outlines of 
Psychology, p. 342. 

Whether we can represent an abstract conception, as an 
object present to our imagination, has been a subject of dispute. 

“ The mind makes the particular ideas received from parti- 
cular objects to become general ; which is done by considering 
them as they are in the mind, such appearances, separate from 
all other existences, and the circumstances of real existence, as 
time, place, or any other concomitant ideas.” Locke’s Essay, 
bk. ii. cb. xi. sec. 9, 

Berkeley has said— -“I own myself able to abstract one 
sense, as when I consider some particular parts or qualities 
separated from others, with which, though they are united in 
some object, yet it is possible they may really exist without 
them.^ But I deny that I can aMmct one from another, or 
conceive separately those qualities which it is impossible shoidd 
exist separately * or that I can frame a general notion by 
abstracting from particulars as aforesaid, which two last are 
the proper acceptation of ahstmctmil Principles of IPiman 
Knowledge, introd. sec. 10 ; Phaser’s Selections from Bejicelen 
2nd ed., p. 17, 4th ed., p. 18. 

Hume maintains “the impossibility of general ideas, accord- 
ing to the common method of explaining them,” holding that 
“a particular idea becomes general, by being annexed to a 
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general term.” Hunym Nature,!, sec. 7 ; Green’s ed., i. 330 
. ee also “ Essay on Sceptical Philosophy,” Inqumj, sec. 12 ■ 
Lailey’s Letters on Philos., 1st series, Letter 22. 

. found the source of the gravest errors in philosophy 

in the abstrmt view of things which is natural to man, i.e. in 
regarding things not as modes of the Divine Attributes, but as 
m. independent individuals. Pollock’s Spinoza, 201 

Hegel condemned the abstract as the false, maintaining tliat 
the concrete alone is the real; the categories are empty, till 

they find content in the real. 

_ John S. Mill censures the practice “of applying the expres- 
sion abstract name’ to all names which are the result of 
abstraction or generalisation, and consequently to all general 
names, instead of confining it to the names of attributes.” Loaie 

§ 4; and bk. iv. eh. 2 ; and Exam. 
0 / Hamilton's Philos., eh. 17. 

Sully and Galton have maintained that Abstraction supplies 
^ e mind with generia images. According to this view, “ what 
IS in my mind is a kind of composite images formed by the 
fusion or coalescence of many images of single objects, in which 
individual differences are blurred, and only the common features 
stand out distinctly.” Sully, Ovilines of Psychology, p. 339 ; 
Galton on “ Generic Images,” Nineteenth Century, July 1879. 

L o matter how definite and concrete the habitual ima<Tery of 
a given mind may be, the things represented appear always 
surrounded by their fringe of relations, and this is as integral 
a part of the mind’s object as the things themselves are.” 
James, Text-Booh of Psychology, 241 ; Hoffding’s Psychology, 

ABSUED {Ahswdus, irrational— logically contradictory).— 
The self -contradictory is absurd. The reductio ad aisurdum is 
a proof of the irrationality of a position, adopted as a means of 
estahlisbirig its contrary. 

ACADEMY (’AKa8gp.aa, or ’Axa857p.fa)— the name of the 
gymnasium in which Plato taught; hence his disciples were 
eaued “Academics,” and the successive schools of Platonists 
“ The Academies.” The garden attached, a piece of ground 
left to the inhabitants of Athens by a hero named Academus 
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under tlie teaching of Plato himself. Their leader was 
Spensippus, son of Plato’s sister. lie was succeeded by Xeuo- 
crates of Chalcedon, who was held in high estimation among 
the Athenians. The doctrine of the First Academy was a 
continuation of Platonic teaching, with some admixture of th(^ 
Pythagorean philosophy. In all its teaching, prominence was 
given to Ethics. Its iniluenee extended from 347 b.c. to 
the close of the century. Diogenes Laertius, iv. 1 ; Hitter’s 
Hist, of Ancient Fhilos.^ traiisl. Morrison, ii. 455. Zeller’s 
Plato and the Older Academy, Alley ne and Goodwin, p. 553 ; 
Ueberweg’s History, i. 134 ; Perrier’s Greek Philosophy; Pater’s 
Plato and Platonism. ■ 

The Middle Academy developed a sceptical tendency in 
opposition to the Stoics. The two most conspicuous names 
connected with it are Arcesilaus and Carneades. This Academy 
belonged to the two centuries preceding the Christian era. 
Arcesilaus is described as the ‘‘founder of the hliddle Academy, 
and the first who professedly suspended judgment because of 
the conflict of evidence.” Diog. Laert., iv. 28. Cicero, Acad. 
Post, i. 12, represents him as denying certainty in knowledge. 
This sceptical tendency, sustained by a keen critical spirit, 
became characteristic of the School, even while owziing admira- 
tion of Plato. Hitter’s Hist., iii. 600 ; Ueberweg’s Hist, i. 
136 ; Schwegler’s Hist, 136 ; Benn, Greek Philosophers, ii. c. 3. 

The How Academy, just before the Christian era, owed its 
origin to Philo of Larissa, at a time when the Stoics were exereis- 
ing great influence, and was a reaction against the scepticism of 
the Middle Academy, returning upon the Platonic doctrine con- 
cerning supersensible existence. Antiochus of Ascalon carried 
this reaction still further. The teaching of the School dealt 
largely with Ethics, and involved a discussion of the Peripatetic 
and Stoic Philosophy. Cicero refers to both Philo and Antiochus 
as, teachers whom he had heard and known. Brutus, p. 89 ; 
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Tuse., ii. 3, 9; Acad. Pr., ii. i; Ueberweg’s Hist, i. pp. 136, 
215 i Eitter’s Hist, iii. p. 632; Lewes’s Hist, i. 361 ; Archer 
Batter’s Lectures on Ancient Philosophy, 4th series, ii. 313. 

By some, the Middle and New Academies are subdivided, 
making five Academies. 

AGATALiBPSir(a, privative; and KaroXTyi^t?, coinpreJiensio), 
incomprehensibility, the doctrine held by the Academics of the 
Middle Academy, and by the sceptics, that human knowledge 
amounts only to probability, never to certainty. Plutarch, ii. 
1122a, IIpos KoX(HTr]v; Diog, Laert., ix. 61, Pyrrho. Arcesilaus, 
chief of the Second Academy, expressly taught that we know 
nothing wdth certainty. 

ACCIDENT {accido, to happen). (1) A modification or 
quality which does not essentially belong to a thing, not form- 
ing one of its constituent and invariable attributes. Accident 
is in this respect distinguished from property, (2) Any quality, 
or attribute, as opposed to substance, (3) Logically, an extrinsic 
denomination. Aristotle’s MetapJi., iv. 30 ; Hamilton’s Logic,, i. 
216. 

ACOSMIST (a, priv., and Koarpo^j world), one who theo- 
retically denies the existence of the universe as existence distinct 
from the Absolute Being. “ Spinoza did not deny the existence 
of God ; he denied the existence of the world ; he was con- 
sequently an acosmist, and not an atheist.” Lewes, Biog. Hist 
of Phil., p. 1. So Hegel names, him. Hegel’s Geschichte 
der PIdlosophie, iii., 'Werke, — ed. Michelet, — xv. 361 ; Mansel’s 
Proleg, Log., 279, second ed. 298 ; Pollock, Spinoza ; Martineau’s 
Study of Spmoza,’ 

Spinoza’s position will appear from the following extracts : — 
“All things are determined by the necessity of the Divine 
nature not only to exist, but also to exist and to act in a 
definite manner.” So he distinguishes natura naturans from 
natura naiurata. The former is “ such attributes of substance 
as express an eternal and infinite essence, in. other words God.” 
The latter is “ all that follows from the necessity of the nature 
of God.” 

ACBOAM ATIC (from aKpodopai, to hear, as in attending to 
instruction). Designed, for the hearing of the initiated, applied 
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to the lessons which Esoteric (icrmreptKo?) in contrast with 
the Exoteric^ those given to general audiences (efcoTcptKds). 

The works of Aristotle have been divided into Acroamatic 
and Exoteric. It has been disputed whether this Classification 
concerned the substance of the teaching, or only the form of 
presentation. Ueberweg^s Hist of FMIos,, Morris’s Tr, i 143. 

ACTIOlSr.— (1) Exercise of vital energy, in contrast with 
mere motion ; (2) intelligent, self-directed exercise. Aristotle 
defines voluntary action as ‘‘that the of which is in the 
agent himself.” A. Ethics^ hi. i. 20 ; (3) ethical,— action subject 
to moral law. All intelligent action implies motive and purpose. 
Motive, purpose, and overt act must together- be regarded as con 
stituting completed voluntary act. 

“Action is not the object of moral consideration unless, in 
the mental process preceding it, mere desire has become con- 
verted into wiJf by the mixture of something of imagination, 
deliberation, and choice.” Johan Grote, Moral Ideals^ 121. 
On “unreasonable action,” Sidgwick, Mind^ new series, ii. 174. 
bTature of physical action; Lotze’s Metapli,^ i. ch. 5. 

ACTUAL {quod est in actu) is opposed by Aristotle to 
potential. Accomplished, as fact. In its widest application, it 
is the existing ; more properly, that which has been worked 
out, or realised ; the product of effort, the entelechy, 

The contrast between actual and potential, involves Aristotle’s 
distinction between Svvafiis, and ivepyeta, Aristotle, De Anima, 
ii. 1; viii. 3 ; Schwegler’s o/ Stirling, 

108; Lotze’s Bosanquet, i. § 41. 

ACTIVE POWEBS, the term employed by the early 
Scottish philosophers to designate the moral powers, as con- 
trasted with the “ Intellectual Powers.” “ The Active Powers ” 
are the powers concerned with human action, as contrasted 
with those whose end is knowledge. Eeid’s Intellectual Powers, 
essay i. ch. vii. ; Eeid’s Active \Poioers, introd., and • essay i. ch. 
i. ; Stewart’s Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of 
Man, Introd. Works, vi. 117 ; Hamilton’s Reid, notes 242a, 
61 1a. The designations are inappropriate, inasmuch as the 
intellectual powers are eminently active, and the moral powers 
include intellectual power as a first requisite. 
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On this account the phrase ‘‘Active Powers” has been 
ahandonedj “Moral Powers” being inclusive of cognitive power 
(Conscience), and impulsive power (Desire). 

ADEQUATE {admquo, to equal), sufficient. Applied to 
our cognitions. Our knowledge of an object is adequate or 
complete when it extends to ail the properties of that object. 
The word implies the equivalence of expression and experience, 
—of thought and reality. Ultimately this concerns the suffi- 
ciency of our interpretation of experience. 

Spinoza, in accordance with his monistic scheme, uses 
“adequate” to express the reference of all things to their 
source in God. In default of this, there is absence of true 
cognition. What is stated, is false. In this scheme, the test of 
truth is not in the object, but in the conception which rules 
thought : — “ By an adequate idea, I understand an idea which, 
considered in itself, wdthout relation to the object, possesses all 
the properties and intrinsic characters of a true idea. I say 
intrimky in. order to exclude that work which is extrinsic, 
namely, the agreement between the idea and its object {ideatoy^ 
Spinoza’s Ethics, pt. ii. defin. 4. “ Falsehood consists in the 

absence of the cognition which inadequate or imperfect and 
confused ideas involve.” Prop. 35. 

ADMIRATION. — Delight in contemplation of an object, 
scene, or person. Shaftesbury treats of the native sensibility 
which is the criterion of judgment as to excellence, and defines 
“natural affections” as, “such as are founded in love, com- 
placency, good-will, and sympathy with the kind.” Shdtes- 
huvfs Characteristics, part iv. § 2; part in. § 3; Inquiry Con- 
cerning Virtiie, bk. i. sec. 3 ; Bain’s Emotions and Will, 147. 

-ESTHETIC (diaOrjcns, sensation, sense of a thing), feeling 
as dependent on physical sensibility, perception by the senses ; 
or on Emotional Nature. It is applied by Plato (Plimdo, 
in.) to vision of an intellectual order, twv OeSiv. (1) 

The science of the beautiful, or philosophy of the Fine Arts. 
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/Esthetic, seeking for a philosophy of this particular form of 
experience has to account for its subjective nature as experience, 
and has to ascertain the objective correlate to ex})eriences, and 
to consider whether there is an absolute beauty. Plato did 
not expressly distinguish the ^Esthetic from the Etliical, but 
found the two combined in KaXoKayaOia, He had in the 
Eepuhlic^ 395, discredited the work of the artist, in so far as 
it may be mere imitation, and often is imitation of evil. He 
insisted that true art depends on singleness of aim, and must 
constantly regard “the true simplicity of a rightly and nobly 
ordered mind and character.'' He, however, maintained the 
existence of an absolute beauty — avrh to KaXov — the archetypal 
idea in which all beautiful things participated. Aristotle, in 
the Rhetoric and Poetics, distinguished carefully between the 
conceptions of the beautiful and the good, in treating of the 
representations of excellence presented by the orator, and by 
the poet. 

In modern philosophy, Kant, in his QvHuiue of Judgment, 
treats in detail of the necessary and universal iDrinciples of 
cesthetic- experience. Kant has been followed in this by Schel- 
ling and Hegel, and by the Transcendental School generally. 
Besides discussions specifically philosophical, gesthetical inves- 
tigation abounds in the works of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, 
and Jean Paul ; and in England in the writings of Keynolds, 
Buskin, and other leaders in art. Bain and Spencer have 
applied the principle of evolution to ^Esthetics. Baumgarteids 
JEsthetica, 2 vols., Erankfort, 1750-8. Kant’s Kriiik of the 
AEsthetical Judgment, Kritik of Judgment, Bernard, 43-256; 
Werke, Kosenkranz, iv.; Hegel's JBsthetik, Werke x. ; Kedney, 
Hegel s Aesthetics, — Philos. Classics; Schopenhauer, World as 
Will and Idea, Haldane, and Kemp, hi. 173-219; Burke, The 
Buhlime and Beautiful; Alison, On Taste; Lord Jeffrey, art. 
“Beauty,” Enty. ^nA,'8th ed.; Bain, Emotions and WUl ; 
Cousin, True, Beautiful, and Good; Spencer, Principles of 
Psychology, ii. 627 ; Sully, Outlines of Psychology, p. 531, 
and art. “ ^Esthetics,” Ency, Brit., 9th ed. ; 

Philosophy of the Beatififul. Eor an account of the various 
oiies r Bfhn, Menial and Moral Science ; Bosanquet's History 
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of JEsihetic; Lotze, GescMcMe der ^stlietih Deutselilands ; 
Knight Philos, of the Beautiful, vol. i. 

In the Critical Philosophy, Kant uses the term iEstlietic as 
the designation of ‘'the science of the laws of sensibility,’’ as 
tliese determine our relation to an external world. ^Esthetic 
is thus the first stage in his search for a critical theory of 
knowledge, to be followed by Transcendental Logic, with its 
Analytic, and Dialectic. In treating of sensibility, he seeks 
"pure representations,” "wherein nothing is met with that 
belongs to sensation,” or impression made on our sensory. 
This is "Transcendental ^Esthetic,” giving “the pure forms of 
sensuous intuitions.” The term is thus used by Kant, to 
denote the science of the d priori conditions of sensuous 
experience, i.e. of perception. This belongs to the first part 
of the Critique of Pure Reason, where is an account of the 
forms which make perception possible, viz.. Space and Time. 
"The science of all the principles of sensibility, d priori, I call 
transcendental aesthetic.” Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 2 )t. i., 
note ; Meiklejohn’s Tr., p. 22. 

AFFECTION {ad and fado). — (1) Any impression made 
on the sensory system. (2) A disposition in consciousness 
attracting an age at towards others. The affections are motive 
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of the body to the central nervous system. Foster, Text-lmh 
of Physiology y^t\\ Qdi. p. 850. 

AFFIBMATION {ad, to; fenno^ to make fast). — The 
asserting that something exists, or the attributing of one thing to 
another. A mental affirmation is a judgment ; when formally 
expressed, it is a proposition. 

A FORTIORI {a, from; fortior, stronger). — Argument from 
the greater to the less, as when that which has been })roved to 
hold true of a whole class, is inferred to hold true of a part of 
the class. 

AGNOSTICISM (a, priv. ; yvCxrLs, knowledge, — yi/tocrrd?, 
known). — A theory of ignorance, founded on the limits of our 
cognitive powers. In its widest form, Agnosticism xnairitains 
that a declaration of Ignorance is the only thing competent as 
to possible existence out of relation with our senses. In a more 
guarded form, Agnosticism, making account of the testimony of 
consciousness, as well as that of the senses, recognises matter 
and spirit as two distinct orders of existence in Nature, but 
proclaims ignorance of the Supernatural. What is directly 
known by the senses and by consciousness, and all that can be 
logically inferred from what is thus known, belongs to the realm 
of knowledge ; everything transcending this is unwarranted 
hypothesis, or speculation concerning the Supernatural. Professor 
Huxley says : — “ Wise men will probably agree to a verdict of 
‘ not proven ’ in respect of naturalistic theology, taking refuge 
in that Agnostic confession wffiich appears to me to be the only 
position for people wdio object to say that they know "what they 
are quite aware they do not know.” Prologue, to Essays on 
some Gontroverted Qaestions, The refuge may be reasonable, 
while the verdict is questionable. For if the statement of the 
principle be taken in Professor Huxley’s words, — JSmeteenik 
Century, vol. xxv. pp. 937—8, — June 1889, — ‘Hhat it is %vTong' 
for a man to say that he is certain of the objective truth of any 
proposition unless he can produce evidence which logically 
justices that certainty,” every man will agree with it. The 
question is what are the limits, and what the possibilities, of 
our cognitive powers? Is our knowledge restricted by obser- 
. vation, or expanded by reason ? When these questions are 
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pressed, it will be foimd that those who agree as to the prin, 
as stated, ditfer as to the limits of our knowledge, and as tc 
range of possibUities, and consequently as to the conditioi 
certainty. A legitimate Agnosticism there obviously is; 
what that is, depends on a true theory of Ignorance. 

The sum of all the possible objects of our cognition seen 
us to be a level surface, with an apparent horizon. . . . All 
questions raised by pure reason relate to that which lies bej 
this horizon, or at least in its boundary-line. The celebr 
David Hume was one of those geographers of human re 
who believe that they have given a sufficient answer to all i 
questions by declaring them to lie beyond the horizon of 
knowledge,— a horizon which, however, Hume was unabl 
determine.” Kant’s Pure Beasmi, Meiklejohn, 462. 

ALTRUISM {alter, another). — The form of the Happi 
Theory, which makes a regard to the happiness of others 
basis of moral distinctions. This phase of the Htilitn 
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held “ that the more altruistic any man’s sentiments and hahits 
of action can he made, the greater will he the happiness enjoyed 
hy himself, as woll ns hy others.” Sidgwick, oj' the 

History of Ethics, . 

AMBiTION {amUo, to go about seeking power). Desire of 
power, — regarded as one of the original desires of Imiuaii 
nature. Eeid, Active Potoers,, eBSB,j hi. pt. ii. ch. ii. ; Stewart, 
Active Potvers, hk. i. ch. ii. sec. 4. 

AMPHIBOLY {afjL<t>ipoXla, ambiguity ).-»-A proposition of 
a doubtful, because of double sense. Aristotle distinguishes it 
from equivocatio, oixwwjjiia, ambiguity in terms taken separately. 
The Sophistical ElencJii, ch. iv. ] Organon, transl. Owen, ii. 
544 \ Opera, ed, Buhle, iii. 528 ; Whately’s Logic, bk. hi. 
sec. 10. 

The term is applied by Kant to the confounding in process 
of reflection of pure notions of the understanding with objects 
of experience, and attributing to the one characters and qualities 
which belong only to the other. Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, Transcendental Analytic of Principles, bk. ii. ch. hi. 
app., entitled, “Of the equivocal nature or Amphiboly of the 
conceptions of reflection from the substitution of the tran- 
scendental for the empirical use of the understanding.” 

ANALOGUE (avakoyCa, proportion). — That which corre- 
sponds with another, resembling it in nature, structure, or 
function. 

In Biology, “resemblance of structures, which depends on 

• similarity of function. Such structures are said to be analogous, 
and to be analogous of each other.” Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
405. 

“ By an Analogue is meant an organ in one animal having 
the same function as a different organ in a different animal. 
The difference between liomologue and Analogue may l)e 
illustrated by the wing of a bird and that of a butterfly : as the 
two totally differ in anatomical structure, they cannot be said 

• to be homologous, but they are analogous in function, suice they 
both serve for flight.” MUosh, Typical Forms, p. 25. 

t. ANALOGY {avaXoyla, proportion). — An argument from 
.ogy is a defensive argument, in support of any position or 
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li}U)otiiesis, drawn from similarity of phenomena recognised in 
different relations. The argument from analogy cannot be con- 
s rue "ive, eing competent only for defence, or suggestion. 

It has been ''deffned ‘the similarity of ratios or relations.' 
it IS the inference that, because two phenomena resemble in 
some points, tlioy may resemble in all. Its value depends on 
t ie_ of the points of resemblance observed, and on 

their proportion to the points of difference and to the whole 
pomts.”^ Thomson, Laws of Thought, 3rd ed., p 327. 

“ It IS on the whole more usual to extend the name of 
analogical evidence to arguments from any sort of resemblance, 
provided they do not amount to a complete induction : without 
peculiarly distinguishing resemblance of relations. Analogical 
reasoning, in this sense, may be reduced to the following formula ; 

^Two things resemble each other in one or more resneets • a 
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from Berkeley, 2ii(i ed., 258 ; Bailey’s (Sam.) 181 ; 

Ueberweg, Logic, p. 491, transL Lindsay. 

ANALYSIS (dm kvo), to unloose ; Separation of 

the parts of a complex whole ; or mental discrimination of 
parts combined in unity. In philosophy, it is the resolution of 
our experience into its constituent elements, with a view to 
reconstruction of these, with full regard to their relations in the 
mental state to which they belong. But this analysis of con- 
sciousness is not an actual severance of its elements. ■ It is 
merely concentration introspectively on distinguishable features, 
which cannot be severed. The whole purpose of such analysis 
is a secure advance to a synthesis of experience. 

“The problem of psychology, in dealing with its complex 
subject-matter, is, in general, — first, to ascertain its constituent 
elements, and secondly, to ascertain and explain the laws of 
their combination and interaction.” Ward, article “Psy- 
chology,” J5nY., 9th edition. 

In the structure of Kant’s theory of knowledge, “Analytic” 
is that part of the Transcendental Logic reached when, isolating 
the Understanding from the sensibility, we make account of the 
elements of pure cognition of the understanding. Pure Reason, 
pt. ii., Intro. Meiklejohn, 53. 

Kant distinguishes between Analytic Judgments and. Syn- 
thetic. The former are judgments in which the predicate is 
only the explanation of the conception. That which is implicit 
{dunkel) is made explicit (7i;/ar), Pref. of Metax^h, since Leibnitz 
and Wolf, Werke, Eosencranz, i. 565. Bosanquet’s Logic, 97. 

ANALYTICS (Ta AvakwiKo). — -The title Analytics given 
to a portion of the Organon, the logical treatises of Aristotle. 
It does not appear that Aristotle gave this title to the Prior 
and Posterior Analytics when the books were written. Twice, 
however, in the Metagflvysics he uses the term dvaXyrikd as 
applicable to the division of logic involved. Once {Metajdi,, 
iv. 3) he charges some philosophers with ignorance of analytics, 
alleging that they hold their position h" dwaih^vcrlav rm 
4 j dvaXvTLKOiv, And, more directly, referring to his own Logical 
, ’ ^ i ; , Treatises, he says {Metaph,, vii. 12) that no statement lias been 
; ,^j,,mad 0 concerning definition in the Analytics, ocrov iv tols 
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avaXvTiKoh ^epl ipto-fxov p.i, Upyrrav. Tho title has 

0Gn applied to the books which treat of the analysis of thoiK.ht 
, tlio 1 nor dealing with the syllogism, the Posterior with proof 
and the conditions of knowledge. 

of world).— The central feature 

of the hypothesis that Nature is a living organism possessing. 

ceSoTor T' Philosophy favoured the'com 

ception of a force, immaterial, and insepai-able from matter 

^mng to matter its form and movement. Pythagoras obscurely 

mid ‘ini was livini 

Se?T> voephv. Diog. Lacrt., viii. 25 

b Liadley s Logic, bk. in. pt. i. c. vii. p. 461. From Pythagoras 
t passed into the system of Plato, who held that pure s;irit 
the scat of eternal idea, could not act directly upon matter. In 
the Tmi^us, the most obscure ” of the dialogues as Jowett 
says, m which the influence of Pythagoras is conspicuous Plato 

workl'^h of the world, teaching that “the 

^ orld became a living soul and truly rational-riv koV/iov C&op 

S'!" the Providence of God.” Ti, Ls, 30. 

“ ut h Creator, for he 

^^Se4e to ?eTe/^®^^^^^ 

Sm ?t w, of “afore.” 

Tim^us, Si, seq The soul of the world was the source of all 

Stoics movement. In the teaching of the 

Stems the oven the name 

o God. The School of Alexandria, adhering to the views of 

munrk wS'l “^bo^'e the anima 

mndi, vhich^ they conceived as intermediate between the 

Cieator and His works. The hypothesis of the anima midi 

reappeared among the Neo-Platonists under the name of Acclilm 

T lltT"? bj the .chokatic 

pliiiosophem. In modern philosophy, it appears in the 

S? \T eLps Ancient 

IrcltV ^ Cudworths Intellectual System, bk. i. c. iii.; 

-it: f s“-’ 

animal INTELLIGENCE. -The intelligence to be 
attributed to animals is to be determined by reference to the 
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jijguBr uruers oi me, ana es23eciauy to such aiumais as come 
into close relation witli man. Two lines of evidence are avail- 
able. First, that supplied by their action in their natural 
state, when the animals are left to their own resources ; Second, 
that supjolied by domestication and training. After the evidence 
from these two sources has been gathered, the test must be found 
in the fitness of animals for intelligent progress. 

The conflict of opinion as to the characteristics of a di.s- 
tinctive intelligence in animals is naturally great, on account of 
the limited range of our observations, and the difliculty exjieri- 
eiiced in applying tests. Special interest belongs to thi.s ijupiiry 
as it bears on the hypothesis of Evolution, and the grea”t 
perplexities encountered in attempting to include man withiai 
continuity of life on the earth. There are here two inquiries, 
to he kept distinct: What species of intelligence is to ho as.signed 
to one of the higher animals, such as the dog? How far does 
such intelligence give promise of the rational intelligence 
belonging to man? The biological problem is one; the problem 
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Morgan’s Intelligence; Calderwood’s Melatiom of Mivr 

“ISlsS r 't — Plae-e in Nature. 
animism (or SiJir%Umn).~.A. doctrine of soul as di«tinH 

lom body, and separated from it at death; a doctrine aeneralH 

2 voT suTpS PrinUvoe" Culture, 

oife., supplies a valuable store of evidence ac. fn i 

! ^ 111 . 9 and 40. 

organs appended to the head in 
mouth ° if and centipedes, and not belonging to the 
mouth Darwins Origin of Species, Glossary 406 Tb! 
mm-ye lous sensibility and flexibility of these organs ^o muS 
towards explanation of the superiority of insects to wb,Vb ^ 

Drawing Tf 

^^rtenna of Ant,_Calderwood’s Relatiom of Mind and Brain, 

f (- W. and A6yovthe science of 
man) The natural history of the human species. It includes 
all the scmnces which relate to man-soul and body-indSa 

ts- fn 

Varieties of Jfan, p. 559. ’ 

Journal of AiUhropologiccd Institute, from 1871 ■ 

" fir? irtiU*. “"SpS 

O , U.S.A. , Lyell, AntKjmty of Man ; 'EmY Manual of 
Mropology ; Lubbock, PreUstoric Times v t 

Mscdion yQaatvefages, Human Species; Tylor AndLm 
mf_, isadaillao. Die ersten Memehen; Eanke, DerMmsalJd ■ 
Topinard. Anthropology, tr. by Bartley.- D 
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ascribing of bodily members to Deity is coiidemiiod by Cicern, 
De Nat. Deor., lib. i. cap. 27. • Spinoza, while lioliluig that all 
tilings are in God, and maintaining also that i kid is aii exteiuleU 
being, Ethics, pt. ii. prop, ii., yet allirm.s that “all who ever 
thought of the Divine nature in any proper way, ueny that 
God "is corporeal .... nothing can be more absurd than a 
conception of the kind associated with God, the absolutely 
infinite being.” Pt. i. prop. xv. seJ/o/. _ 

“We ought not to imagine that God is clothed ivilh a human 
body, as the AntliropomorjMtes asserted, under colour that that 
figure was the most perfect of anyd^ Malchraiichf*, Search a/h-r 
Truths bk iii. cb. ix. 

The more legitimate use of the term is ihat which restrict.^ 
reference to the mind. JCliis suggests that in human intelli- 
gence we have some guide to knowledge of the Aosolute. e 
turn most fitly to the thinking subject for knoii ledge of tbe 
Supreme. Hume applies the name to those who think the 
mind of God is like the mind of man. Died., on IS id, 
pts. iv., V. Hume, Worlcs, Green’s ed., ii. dOa. That the first 
cause must be an absolute, infinite Intelligence, is clear on the 
admission of a first cause ; but tliat absolute intelligence can be 
such in action as the rationalising intelligence of man, is 
impossible. 

For Kant’s view of Antliroioomorplmm as the source of 
superstition, see Kritih der Pmet, Vermiuft.i — "W erke viii. 2 / 9 ; 
Abbot’s Kant's Tkeory of Ethics, 233 ; Mansel on “the morbid 
horror ” of AntliropomorpMsm, — Limits of Reliylous Thought, 
Lect. i. 

Cousin, Eisi, of Philos,, tr. by Wight, i. 34 ; l\[artineau’s 
Study of Religion, i. 333 ; Fairbairn’s Studies in Philosophy, 
p. 51 ; Seth’s Hegelianism and Personality : Caird’s Ewlution 
of Religion, i. 239. 

ANTICIPATION {antieipatio), — The exercise of the mind 
in projecting itself from the known to the unknown, whiles 
depending on knowledge of the existing, for guidance. Epicurus 
used ^p6X7jfL<5 to denote a general notion, or product of the 
; imagination, enabling us to conceive beforehand of an object 
which has not come under the cognisance of the senses. 
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According to Diog. L. x. 31, Epicurus placed 7 rpoAi?i/rts amongst 
cntcria ol trutli. “ 

Ciccro indicates that by Epicurus the term -jrpoAijfe was 
extended to what is siipersensual, and included what is now 
called knowledge a priori. Qum est envm gens, aut quod 
genus Uminmn quod non Jmbeat, dne doctrina anticipationeni 
quandam Deorum; quam appellat Epicurus, id est 

anteceptam ammo rei qimndam informatiomm sine qua ne’e 
intelhgi^ qiddrguam, nec qum, nec dh^utari potest Be Nat 
Deor.,^ hk i. cap. 16. According to Diogenes Laertius, lib. vii! 
secs. Ol, 53, 54, the Stoics defined irpdX.rjfK to mean “a natural 
conception of the universal.” Hamilton says :-»It is not to 
be supposed that the Koival avoiai, (fnio-iKal -n-poX-gfu?, of the 
Stoics, far less of the Epicureans, were more than generalisa- 
tions a posteriori. Yet this is a mistake, into whieli, 
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“ the uniformity of l^ature ” has become an axiom. H(iftlling’.s 
Psychology, 304 ; Eelations of Memory and Exi^ectation, Sully'.i^ 
PsycIwlM/y, 252, 259. 

ANTINOMY {avTi, against ; 7 / 0 /xo?, Ia^Y), tlie opposition of 
one law or rule to another law or rule. It is ilie self-contradic*- 
tion of seemingly dogmatic cognitions eiuii 

in none of which we can discover any decided super] oritv.’^ 
Pure Beas., Xant, Tr. by Meiklejohn, 263. Antinomy arises, 
according to Kant, from the attempt of UiuJer^andinrf to solve 
the problems of Reason^ seeking to construct, by aid of the 
categories of the former, objects adequate to the vims of the 
latter. Critique of Pure Reason, Transcendenlai .Dialectic, ])k. 
ii. ch. il; Meiklejolm’s translation, p. 260; Max IVtiilier's, ii. 
351. The following are his Antinomies in cosmology : — 


Bhesis. I. Antitliesh. 

The world has an origin in time, The world has no beginning and 
and is quoad space shut up in bound- no bounds, 
aries. 


Every compound substance in the 
world consists of simple parts ; and 
there is nothing but the simple, or 
that which is compounded from it. 


Ko composite consists of sinqde 
parts ; and there exists nowhat 
simple in the w'orid. 


It is requisite to assimie a Free 
causality to explain the phenomena 
of the world. 


There is no Freedom. Everything 
in the world happens according to 
the laws of nature. 


, To the world there belongs some- There exists no ah.solutely neces. 
what which, either as its part or its sary Being; neither in the w^orl 

cause, IS an absolutely necessaiy nor out of the world, as its cause, 
being. 
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to some sensible object, or towi 
spontaneous, consequent on sensib 
on sentiment. Locke, Essay, bk. ii. di. 

Calderwood’s Handhooh of Moral Philosqphy, p" 161 

Emotion, and Will, 3rd ed., p. 183 ; SuUy, Ouilmes of Psycho- 
p- 582. 

A PARTS ANTE, and A PARTE POST.-These two 
expressions, from tlie scholastic philosophy, refer to Eternity, 
i an can only conceive of Eternity as consisting of two parts ■ 
the one without limits in the past, a f arte ante; and the other 
without limitsm the future, a parte post,— hoi\ predicahle of 
tne Divine existence. 

APATHY (a, privative; and mOo^, passion). — (1) Tlie 
absence of passion ; (2) a voluntarily sustained control of feelin" 
checking its natural rise, or its continued experience; (3) in- 
difference to the higher motives which should govern action; 
moral inertia lack of energy. Kant’s Ethics, Abbot’s Tr., 319." 

According to the^ Stoics, apathy meant the extinction, or, at 
least, severe restriction, of the passions by ascendency of reason, 
under the demands of their austere rule of life. “Those 
demands, developed to their legitimate consequences, require 
the unconditional extirpation of the whole sensuous nature, an 
extirpation which was originally exnressed hv the mufli -ircmn+ofi 


a person. Antipathy is 
; or acquired, depending 
xxxiii. sects. 7, 8; 

Bain’s 
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standard 


of all ajiodeictic 


[Aph 

APHASIA. — Loss of the poiver of speech, under a niorlhd 
condition of brain, while intelligence remains active. Conse- 
quent on a local disturbance of the cerebrum, generally held to 
bo localised about the middle of the left hem'ispliero,'' there is 
diminished range in use of language. While intelligence is acting 
normally, language is lost, sometimes altogether, hi other cases 
partially. In the latter form, there is in some instances loss of 
proper names ; in others, the speaker is at a loss for names of 
things. M. Broca, Olmique M&Ucale, d\. iv ■, “Proccedim-s of 
Anatomical Society,” Paris, 1861 ; On Aijl.axia, or Lor. o/hS>«v/, 
by Prederic Bateman, jVI.D., 2nd ed. ; Foster, I>hi]riol, bth 
ed., 10f)3; Perrier, Functions of the Fmiti, 2nd al, lit; 
Wundt, Plujmlorjisclie Psychology, .3rd ed., 23S ; Craim-er 
StewMt, of the Nervous System; Calderwood, J/Lf 

and Brain, 388 ; Ladd, Physiological Psychology, 291 ; James 
lext-hooh of Psychology, 108 ; Sully, minian Mind, 311. 

APHOEISM {a(f)opL^(a, to bound or limit).— A precise 
sententious saying. ^ 

Heraclitus is known by his agdiovisms. Bacon says -‘The 
first and most ancient inquirers into truth were wont to throw 
their knowledge into aphorisms, or short, scattered, unmetho- 
dical sentences.^ Nov. Organ., bk. i. sec. 86. The Novum 
Orgaiium itself is written in aphorisms. 

(“’roSeAva/ii, to show).— Self-evident, with- 

in „.t.« 

•> 1; cap. 1, who, restricting the work of demonstration 

adiction or of dialectic discussion, and such as were either 
tl 6 basis or tbe result of demonstration. Kant introduced an 
analogous distinction between our judgments, giving the name 
of apodeictic to sneh as were above all contmcliction L wl 
necessary and unweTsoil, ’ 

estebhred“.!r''^ to be 

^^aWutely necessary much more is this the case with an 
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,M,s.iJ,io ctiWc .. P„,. „ Pi,., 

JllisSfs 

]\reiklr-‘iohrj^c< Tv M a at- itselt. Pure Pecmii, 

to the moral law, he 

deictic practical principle.” Abbott 

nec™/'thaT^? -'l deals with the universal and 

■ reaXinr’ “ distinction betweei 

• "fi ^ ‘ 3^ 1® as old as philosophy. It is recowmsed 

i. lato s disfanction between the one and the many the idea nr 
essence, and the sensible thing which is its shadow Aristotle 
on he other hand finds the essence in the appearance, the ole 

in t o 1 distinction reappears 

« 7 / '^ idosophy, in Locke’s contrast between substance or 
«fe7r« .„,^and the qualities which it underlies, andt l£nS 
Ml last between the Thmg-m-itsel/, the Noumenon, and the 

Phenomenon. Hegel identifies Essence and Appearance Gnd- 

ing m the latter the manifestation of the former. 
APPBECEPTION, that which goes with or is added in 

mTo Iron. W 

l£d„e of the modifications iii consciousness; (3) association 

without which our perception of the thing would not be as it 
16. , combination of variety in a single exercise. 
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The transient state which includes and rejiresents the 
manifold in unity or in a simple siihstance,” Leiljnitz would 
call pere^tion, “which ought to he distinguished from Apper- 
ception or Consciousness,”— “de Tapperception on de la con- 
science.” Leibnitz, La Monadologie, sec. 14; LdlmUii Op. PldL, 
Erdmann, Ixxxviii. 706. On the Fi’ench use of co)i>‘cieni'i‘, .see 
Stewart’s P/iifosqp/wcaf Essays, Essay i., introd. note.s, 

V. 56. , 

Ivant, using Bewusstseyn for consciousness, reserves the term 
Apperception for consciousness of Self, and thereafter distin- 
pishes between Empirical and Transcendental Apperception. 
“The consciousness of oneself, according to the dcteriuinations 
of our state, is, with all our internal perceptions, empirical only, 
and always transient. There can be no fixed or permanent self 
in that stream of internal phenomena. It is generally called the 
internal sense, or the Empirical Apperception." Kant, Oriiuine 
of Bure Reason, Transc. Anal., bk. i. ch. ii. secs. 2, 3 • Max 
Muller’s transl., ii. 94. With this is to be connected Trans- 
cendental Apperception. “ It must be po.ssible that the I thiuh 
should accompany all my representations ; for otherwise some- 
thing would be represented within me that could not be 
thought. .... That representation which can be given before 

thought, IS called intuition, and all the manifold of intuition 
has therefore a necessary relation to the I think in the same 
subject m which that manifold of intuition is formed That 
representation, however, is an act of sponianeUy, that is it 
cannot be considered as belonging to sensibility. I call it pure 
apperception, in order to distinguish it from empirical apper- 
ception, or ori(j%^ apperception.” Critique of Pure Reason, 
Iransc. Anal; ed, Eosencranz, voL ii. siippl 14 go 

given in^ed Max MiiUer, i. 434. Moiklejohn places it in text, 

i apperception I call also the transcen- 

dental unity of^ self-consciousness, to indicate that upon it 
depends the possibility of a prion knowledge.” 

xT equivalent to consciousness, 
saymg fet the phenomenon of consciousness is given by an 
i^ediate apperception (par une aperception immediate) which 

iSfe ** “y-” of^f^i^osophy in the 
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to that class. An appetite draws us to a certain object, without 
regard to its being good for us or ill. There is no self-love 
implied in it, any more than benevolence.” Eeid, Acfra 
Potvers, essay hi. pt. ii. ch. i. ; Hamilton's ed., p, 553 ; see also 
Btewart, Active Poicers, bk. i. ch. i. ; Hamilton’s ed., vi. 127 ; 
Oogan, On the Passions, i. 15. Sully, Htmian Mind, ii. 17. 

APPEBHBNSION {ajpprehenclo, to lay hold of). — •Simple 
cognition, — knowledge of fact, simple or complex. ‘‘By simple 
apprehension, we mean the power which the liiind possesses of 
forming concepts.” Morell, Menial PliMosophy, p. 232. 

Apprehension in Logic, is that act or condition of the mind 
in which it receives a notion of any object ; and which is 
analogous to the perception of the senses. Whately, Logic, bk. 
ii. ch. i. sec. 1. 

“ Appveliensiou (Hie Apprehension), is the Kantian word for 
perception, in the largest sense in which we employ that term. 
Xt is the genus which includes under it, as species, perception 
proper and sensation proper.” Meiklejohn’s note, p. 127 of' 
Ivants Pure Reason, ‘^Apprehension bv means of sAnsnf.iAn 



..... . o, XU unejuagment is more prominent. Tlie term 

agent, whetlier self or 
1 judgment of commendation on account of well- 

<. oiiig. I emingxS Manual of Moral Pliilosophj, p 102 - Reid 

jfoud PMoso^duj, p. 28. Snell a judgment is referred liy Butler 
to the Conscience, which, he 
‘‘a 2 )provexS or condemns. 


says, wdtliout being coiisulted' 

looica V f -logically or chrono 

" ’ x ?; , applied tofornns of reasoning, —to condi 

tiomsoi intelligence, -and to a distinct class of truls. 1 . The 
ap7^on argimients for the being of God, -Clarke and Gillespie. 
-. ihe_ a pnori forms of the understanding,— Kant. 3. The 
innate ideas of the rational nature,— Descartes ; Eejisonino- ( 1 ) 

eGdent'^’''?D ^ (Aristotle) ; (2) from first truths, '’self- 

evident, (3) from the forms of cognition which are indepen- 
dent of experience (Kant). ^ 

As applied within the realm of Kmioledge itself, a jmori 
tmths are such as are known immediately, and not by infer- 
ence from experience. These are recognised by the Intuitional 
bchool as necessary truths, true in themselves, self-evidently 
lue to every mind ; and as data for attaining a wider range of 
ruth, by interpretation of experience in accordance with them 
Of sueb truths, the principle of Kon-contradiction, the law of 
Causality, and the duty of Benevolence, are examples. The 
Intuitional bchool does not regard such truths as lyiim on the 
surface of consciousness, like bits of wood floating in the eddy 
to be earned down by tbe stream. They are not stored in 

for^^Td °t ® u n ’ up, and carried 

fotwaid to suitable position; but truths evolved in process 

e uiind s activity, while dealing with the facts of experi- 
ence. The balance of experience is, in this view, constituted 
by sonsiblity as the prius of experience, and by necessary truth 
as the prms of interpretation of existence, knowledge is the 
union of these two. There is no a priori knowledge of tliinc^s ■ 
there are only a priori conditions of thought, essential for 
attainment of knowledge. 



a painter be any the worse, because, after having 
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Kant says: — “ By knowledge airnori, we understand not such 
as is independent of this or that kind of experience, but such 
as is absolutely so of all experience. Opposed to this is empirical 
knowledge, or that which is possible only a ^^osterwri, that is, 
through experience. Knowledge a lyriori is eitlier pure or 
impure. Pure knowledge a priori is that with which no 
empirical element is mixed up. For example, the proposition 
‘ Every change has a cause,’ is a proposition a priori^ but 
impure, because change is a conception which can only be 
derived from experience.” Pure Reason^ intro., sec. 1. 

It must be noticed that the term a priori lias undergone 


important changes of meaning. In Aristotle’s pliilosophy, the 


general truth is ‘naturally prior’ {Ttporepov rfj (pvo-a) to the 
particular, and the cause to the effect ; but since we know the 
particular before the universal, and the effect before we seek 
the cause, the particular and the effect are each prior in 
respect to us (Trporepov Trpbg Anal Post^ i. 2; 

vi, 4; MefapL v. (A), xi. 1018, ed. Berol; Thomson’s OuilineB 
of the Laws of. Though^ 3rd ed., p. 68. 

A priori is “the common ground of all consciousness of 
objects.” Caird’s Philos, of Kant, i. 19. This is now the 
accepted usage. Cousin’s True, Beautiful, and Good. “The 
existence of Principles,” Lects. i. ii. iii,, Schopenhauer, The 
World as Will and Idea, Haldane and Kemp’s transl, i. 201. 
His criticism of Kant’s Philosophy, Pb. iii.; Lotze’s Logic, transl., " 
§ 357 and § 358. For a brief exposition of Kant, Schwegler’s 
History of Philosophy, Stirling, 217-226. 

AHCHETYPEi (apyf, first or chief ; and rvTrog, form). — ^A 
model or original form. “There w-ere other objects of the 
mind, universal, eternal, immutable, which they called inteh 
ligible ideas, all originally contained in one archetypal mind or 
understanding, and from thence participated by inferior minds 
or souls.” Cudwortli, Intell. Syst, p. 387. 

“There is an absolute beauty, and an absolute good, and of 
other things to which the term ‘ many ’ is applied, there is an 
^ . absolute ; for they may be brought under a single idea, called 
the essence of each.” Plato’s Republic, vi, 507, Jowett’s Tr, 





uenneatect with consummate art an ideal of a perfectly beautiful 
man, he was unable to show that anv ^ ocautitul 

have existed?” Ib. v 479 ' ^ 

Serr r:s.!s 

dent existence, but that they are the product nf nhi- , 

M-Cosh. MA ,fDi,. Sol Uc. ii. ohTI 4 

Ike .rt of comlmoting a ,,atam.” Kanf. OriH„, cfJZ 
Meiklejoln's Tr. 503; Mas MafeiOa Tr if 
''“Jsiabrmtoo areliiteatonio” Moiklojohn’s hanal ' 
39.. Kaal poj«»es -to sketch toe plan of ftealtoMSS 

•he totoXr ?r SrhSTS® f“““’ 

ARGUMENT (arguo, from d/jyds, clear, manifest! —Tha 
act of reasoning ; procedure towards truth by inferenca ‘ 

in.s J^HtTmed T ias several merni- 

conciusion el «r i “ contradiction to the 

toestablish^.e.:S“^^^^^ 

as when it is applied to an entire dissertation • (3) 

"""" opposed to 

each other, (4) lastly, the various forms ofHatmq an arqumenf 

are sometimes spoken of as different kinds of argu^TTli 
tile same aramnent nnf. , . , . ^ 
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“ usually referred to &p<o, apto,” White).— (1) Skill iu practice ; 

(-/) more generally, skill in giving embodiment or representation 

to the ideal. 

Art is defined by Lord Bacon to be a proper disposal of the 
things of nature by human thought and experience, so as to 
make them answer the designs and uses of mankind.” On the 
distinction between Science and Art, see Stewart, Woi-ks, ii. 36, 
Hamilton’s edition ; Whewell, PM. of Induct Sd., aph. 25 ; 
Thomson, Outline of Laws of Thought, p. 16, 2nd ed.; p. 13, 
3rd ed. ; Harris, Dialogm on Art. 

The difference between aH and science is regarded as merely 
verbal by Hamilton, Edin. Rev., Ho. 115 j for contrary view 
see preface of St Hilaire’s translation of the Organm, p. 12 ; 
Whewell, Phil, of Induct Sd., pt. ii. bk. ii. ch. viii. 

The Philosophy of Art is the interpretation of the principles 
of beauty in Hature, and of the rules in accordance with which 
ideal beauty may find expression at the hands of a competent 
artist.” Kant’s^ Kritih der dsthetischen UrtheiUhraft, Werke, 
ed. Eosencranz, iv. ; Kant’s Kritih of Judgment, tmrml. Bernard, 

pt. i. ; Hegel’s Aesif/tefo'A;, Werke, ed. Michelet, X. 

“Arif is the free reproduction of , . . ideal beauty, as the 
human imagination conceives it, by the aid of data which 

nature furnishes The Ideal is the mysterious ladder 

which enables the soul to ascend from the finite to the Infinite.” 
Cousins True, Beautiful, and Good, lect. ix. The method in 
which the Beautiful can be studied, Ib. lect. vi. “The true 
method makes setting out from man the eenditiAn fe-p nTpipipn- 
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judgej over all the productions of nature; appearing to be 
possessed of the will and intention of the Creator, as far as 
they regard the external forms of living beings,” Sir Joshua 
^Reynolds, Discourses, discourse iii. 

As to execution, “Liberty must move, under necessary 
control, with perfect, untormeiited serenity of ease.” Ruskin, 
The Oestus of Aglaia, chap. vi. 

ASCETICISM (acr/cT/crt?, exercise, training). — Practice of 
rigid self-denial, avowedly for the attainment of a higlier moral 
life. The exercise of severe virtue among the Pythagoriuins 
and Stoics involved abstinence from natural pleasures, as a 
discipline of the soul. “ This name may be applied to every 
system which teaches man not to govern his wants ])y 
subordinating them to reason and the law of duty, but to 
stifle them entirely, or at least to resist them as much as he 
can ; and these are not only the wants of the body, but still 
more those of the heart, the imagination, and the mind.” 
Did, des. Sci. Phil. 

Abstinence was inculcated by ancient moralists, in order to 
make the soul mom independent of the body. The <rm4>po(rvvg 
of Socrates, essential to a virtuous life, was a love of self-control, 
involving readiness for self-denial. Xenophon’s Met)iorahiiia, 
iv. 3, 1. The Stoics, however, regarded pleasure as irrational 
excitement, and counselled abstinence from it. Diog. Laert., 
bk. vii., Zeno ; Zeller’s Stoics, &c., Reichel’s Tr., 229. 

ASSERTORY {Assertorische), applied to propositions, as 
i^rmative of objective reality. — Judgments have been dis- 
tinguished into prohlematic, assertory, and apodeictic, “The 
prohlematic is that which expresses logical possibility only. . 

The asserionj, logical reality or truth The apodeictk 

represents the assertory as determined by the very laws of the 
understanding, and therefore as asserting a priori, thus express- 
ing logical necessity.” Kant’s KritiJe der reinen Yernunft, 
Transc. Anal, bk. i. ch. i. sec. 3 ; Max Muller’s transl, il 
6/ ; JMeikkjohn’s, p. 61. To this threefold distribution Kant 
adds the following note Just as if Thought were in the 
first instance a function of the Understanding, in the second of 
the Judgment, and in the third of the Reason.” Werke, ii. 75. 
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association {assodo, to aeeompar 
combinations which facilitate recoUectio 
‘^Association of Ideas.” ‘‘The law of < 
That empirical ideas, which often foUow 
habit in the mind, whenever the one 
always to follow.” Kant, Anthrop 
tion belongs to the spontaneity ( 
accumulation of Knowledge. The 
knowledge to Experience : 
developing higher p'— 
they were intellectual forces. 

The laws of association, as comnn 
Similarity; (2) Contiguity; (3) I 
mena, 'similar, correlated, or often 
each other. The bond becomes s 
consciousness recurs. These laws p 
a power of mind. Spencer seems t 
Association indenendentlv of TntaU;. 


ny) — Laws of mental 
Ju— commonly called 
association is this — 
^ each other, create a 
is produced, for the other 
'gie, p. 182. Such associa- 
conscious activity, aiding 
philosophy which traces all 
regards Association as a means of 
powers, contemplating masses of ideas as if 
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tradition,” Logie., 273. “Things are not associated by their 
own necessity, and by virtue of some internal connection,” ih. 
On “Association, and the Origin of Moral Ideas,” Flint, 
i. 321; Calderwood’s Handbook of Moral PMlosoplui, pp. 

122 ; and “Evolution and Man’s Place in Abiture,” ch. vi. 
See a careful discussion of the questions of Association in 
Hjiffding’s Ouflima of Psychology, transl. Lownde.s, pp. ]5l_ 
159; James, Text-Book of Psychology, ch. IG ; Sully’s Ilimwn. 
Mind,l.Z05. 

ASSUMPTION {assume, to take for granted). An ac,- 

cepted premiss from which an inquiry or argument begins ; 
or, the subordinate premiss, connected -with the more general. 

Of premises, that which is taken universally is called the 
proposition, that which is less universal and comes into the 
mind secondarily is called the assumption. Trendelenburg' 
Nofm in Arid. 

The emumption is thus the minor proposition in a syllogism 
the major being named in contrast the presumption. ^The 

sumption, and subsumption. 

ATHEISM (a, priv.; and God).-The doctrine that 
there is no God. The term is properly applied to every theory 

of the universe which does not postulate an InteUigent First 
Cause. ® 

Under this title falls to be included the theory which seeks 
to account for existence by reference to matter and motion 
first attributed to Diagoras of Melos. Ueberweg’s Hidoru, i 
80 ; Schwegler, p. 26; and the early elemental theories of 
Ixiales, Aiiaximanes, and Heraclitus. 

Socrates repudiated the charge of Atheism brought against 
him, declaring his obedience throughout life to the will of the 
Ueity. Socrates asks his accuser, Melitus, whether his charge 
was only that he did not believe in the same gods as his fellow- 
eitizens : when Melitus says that he is a complete Atheist 

5 

Plato urges that what is to be dreaded is not Atheism but 
false representations of God. Republic, ii. 380. Treatin’^ of 
Atheism, Plato says There have always been persons, more 





antagonistic to current belief. This charge has been wrongly 
brought against Spinoza, as if his saying « God is all were equi- 
valent to “ God is not ” ; against the Evolutionist, as if explana- 
tion of the appearance of species by natural law were equivalent 
to denial of the Supernatural ; against the Free-thinker, as if 
criticism of cherished beliefs were a denial of faith itself; 
against Agnosticism, as if proclamation of ignorance were 
equivalent to certainty that IS^ature is all. Evolution leaves 
untouched the question of the origin of life. Mr Darwin says : 
— There is grandeur in this view of life, with its several 
powers, having been originally breathed by the Creator into a 
few forms, or into one ; and that whilst the planet has gone 
cycling on according to the fixed law of gravity, from so simple 
a beginning, endless forms, most beautiful and most wonderful, 
have been and are being evolved.'’ Origin of Species, p. 577, 

See Flint's Anii-Tlieisfic Theories. 

ATOMIC THEORY (a, priv. ; and T€/xro>, to cut, — that 
which cannot be divided, an atom). The theory of the universe 
which traces its origin to primitive indivisible and impenetrable 
particles of matter, differing in form and in their relations to 
each other. 

“ The Atomic theory of matter is the hypothesis that each 
sensible form (a crystal, drop, or breath of air) is made up of 
homoeomeric parts, not essentially indivisible, but indivisible 
by such forces as are competent to the division of their aggre- 
gates. These parts are called particles, molecules, atoms ; the 
last name being objectionable on account of its etymology, but 
the most convenient when used as a name, without reference to 
its derivation." Samuel Brown’s Lectures on Atomic Theory, 
Leds. and Essays, i. 15. 

The Ancient Greek Atomism was represented by Leucippus 
and Democritus, “ The Atomists derived , ail phenomenal 
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specific quality from a primeval infinitu 
stituents, which, alike in quality, w'ere 
Their atoms are immutable 
indivisible, and differini 
and weight.” f ’ 

(^reeh Philosojph 2 j, 350. ; 

-teller’s Stoics, Epicureans, 

Atomism is r “ : _ 

Sellar’s Roman Poeti 

JN'ote by Professor Cruin Brown. 
Chemistry 
phenomena which 
of what Lord Kelvin calls a 
The modern molecular theory 
Crete particles of j " 
which practically coincide 
matter. 

“The molecules, or ultimate particles of 
stance, must, of course, be themselves co 
assumed to be composed of atoms. The mo' 
tary substances may either be atoms, or be . 
several atoms precisely similar to one another. 

“ Chemical investigation gives us the raiioi 
the atoms of the elements ; and physical invest 
on the properties of gases, has led to approxii 
Bolute size and mass of the molecules, and in , 
the number of atoms in a molecule. Thru 
gaseous hydrogen consists of two atoms of hv 
rmhe^de of mercury vapour is a single atom.’’ 

Ueberweg’s Hisiwy, i., Leucippus and D, 
Epicurus, p. 205] Schwegler’s o. 


material particles, extended bi 
ig from each other only in size, shap 
Schwegler’s Hist, of Philos., 25 ; Burnet’s Em-t 
For the theory of Epicuru.s, se 

rejmesented by Lucretius, He Ile 7 im Natura 
.. Js of the Republic, c. xii. p. ,300. 

tt Brown, M.D.,- Professor oj 

in the University of Edinburgli .—“There are many 

.1 cannot be e.xp]ained without the assumption 

^grained structure’ of matter, 
assumes the existence of dis- 
matter, and thence deduces consequences 
with the observed properties of 
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bk. i. sec. i, c. i. ; Hist, of the Atomic Notiony bk. ii. sec. 2, 

cb. 2. Articles “Atom” and “Molecule.” — Encyclopedia 
Bvit.y 9tli edition. 

ATROPHY (ot rpocjiosy taking no food, pining away). — 
Airest ill development of an organ, such as may arise from its 
disuse. The process of atrophy may result in disappearance of 
tlie organ altogether. This is illustrated in the history of many 
animals. Wallace’s Darwinismy 121; Lankester’s Advance- 
ment of Scienccy 26. 

ATTENTION {cdtendoy to hold an object before one,* 
to stretch towards it). — Concentrated observation; voluntary 
directing of the energy of the .mind towards an object. Car- 
penter’s Physiology y c. hi.; Ward, “Psychology,” Ehicijc. 

Brit.y 9th ed. ; James, Psycholy c. xi., Text-Boohy c. xiii. ; Sully, 
Human Mindy I. HI ; Ladd, Elements of physiol. Psycholy 480. 
See articles in Mindy xi. 305, xii. 314- ; Bradley, xii. 564 ; 
Ward, xvi. 23, Stout ; Ribot’s Psi/chologie de V Attention. 

ATTRIBUTE (pMrihuOy to ascribe). — Anything that can be 
predicated of another; a quality or property of any object; 
specially, a characteristic of the Divine nature. 

“ By this 01^ attribute is meant something which is immov- 
able and inseparable from the essence of its subject, as that 
which constitutes it, and which is thus opposed to mode.^* 
Descartes, Letter to Regius, Prln. Phil, i. 57. 

Spinoza, holding that there is but one substance, defines 
attribute as “ that which the intellect perceives of substance as 
constituting its essence ; ” mode as “ the modifications of sub- 
stance, or that which exists in, and is perceived through, some- 
thing other than itself.” Ethics, pt. i. defms. 4 and 5. 

“ All the attributes of bodies which are classed under Quality 
and Quantity, are grounded on the sensations which "we receive 
from these bodies, and may be defined, the powers which the 
bodies have of exciting those sensations.” Mill’s Logic, bk. i, 
ch. iii, sec. 6. 

AUTHORITY- — (1) The influence allowed to common 
opinion ; (2) the weight of testimony coming from those who 
are experts or specialists ; (3) the imperative essential to moral 
law ; (4) the power of constitutional rulers. 
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antithesis with evidence It U 
then _ the principle of adopting the belief of otliors on Vinitter 

of Opinion, p. 6. Mill’s Logic, bk.T’l. Matte, 

reotdTotl^ legitimate sense, cmisistent with a single 
t,ad to truth, expresses the value of testfmnnv- -f ^ 

witnesses, and from those who have had stciTZ c ”” 
are possessed of special skill, or learninc. S inn L' r ” 
on test^on,, as we rely primarily 
I^oason itself must rest at last upon anthnriu^ • -r +] 
data of reason do not rest npon Tin w ^ 
eepted by reason on the an Ci rnt 7'l!’^^‘'-'“«^rily ac- 
Hamilton HeicTs Wo, -A,, note a, sec. 5, p'. fea 

Ui the grounds of Belief” Mi'IPe ... 

iS~:z'^sxL:?z&B:S 

„,„o.a .M t “• powi-of th, 

z's: 

RelcUiomofMindamiBT<ein CaWenvood’s 

»to «li«. bj a™, In wt" M“Vi' " 

has been raised. Are not l ^i^tion, the question 

01 Ihia in Vf 

organic action as automatic thp ^ regard 

action,_ including “Ideatio^’ itsdf 0 ^'"^® T* 
there intelligent action which cani^ot be h or is 

machinery? On “the Automaton Tbl. neural 

ciples of Psychology i log James^ Prin- 
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- ouuxi we Know that the mineral ecoii, 

“r"'® requires yearly a certain ayerao 

me, just as much as a certain average of temperature*’ 
can hardly help seeing even in intellectual life the unhro 

.pl»f of " » 

an act out of y— 
of Impuise to Rational ^ 
rational to the irrational 
axiom (afico/itt, from d^i 
position of worth or 

(3) a self-evident p- 

‘‘Philosophers give the 
truths that are r 
but must be true 
lectual Powers^ essay ii. ch. 
sec. 5 ; Stewart, Elements, 

Aristotle applied the 
are the grounds of all science, 
ch. iii. 5, things immediate, ra 
proof. According 


responsibility, if Duty be “ the necessity o" 
reverence felt for law ” ? mat are the rekiii 
control,-— or, as Aristotle put it, of the 
part in man’s nature ? 

to think worthy)— /IV A 
anthorit,, (2) the b„,i, rf 
proposition. ’ 

J name of axioms only to self-evidpni- 
mcessary and are not limited to Mme and pfac 
- at all times and in all places.” Eeid, S 
XX.; Hamilton, Ecffd’a TForfe, note 

pt- ii. ch. i. 

term to all self-evident principles, which 
, lib. i. eh. ii. 13 and 

> ’■“ “Mwa, which do nol 

or contingent trutlf ^n tr of 

«ore general then olh.ra; 2S-„„ o, “» 

ya, XIX., &c. Thus, Bacon says i' I 

>f investigating and discovering triith^ 

apidly from the senses and pLku t i n ^ 
xioms. . . The nil,..,. } ^^iculars to the nios 

nd particulars bv fsJ its axioms from t 

nally arrives at thrmo 1 “^ oontinually and gradual 

^artekns, in appl^LT ^ 

allowed AristoteliL usa4 P^ 

“The as weU those which are indemn..i 
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in the definitions, in this, that they are true without any 
mixture of hypothesis.” Mill’s Logic, bk. ii. e. 5. 

. Quality, or a harmony of qualities, awakening 

in us admiration. The ideally beautiful is aimed at by art; 
Intelligence presents an ideal, as the test of exceUence. Plato 
identified the heautiful with the good, rh KaXbv koI &.yae6v; 
maintaining that a man is foolish who “seriously inclines to 
weigh the beautiful by any other standard.” Republic, y. 452. 
Aristotle took the same position, but with more ethical regard. 

Ethics, i. 6. 

Tlie English moralists of the 18th century abound in refer- 
ences to moral beauty. “The mind which is the spectator or 
auditor of other minds, cannot be without its eye and ear, so as 
to discern proportion, distinguish sound, and scan each senti- 
ment or thought which comes before it.” Shaftesbury, Con- 
cerning Virtue, sec. 3. According to Hutcheson, the general 
foundation or occasion of the ideas of beauty is '^uniformity 
amidst variety.” Inquiry concerning Beauty, sec. 2. 

“ All the objects we call beautiful agree in two things, which 
seem to concur in our sense of beauty. (1) When they are 
perceived, or even imagined, they produce a certain agreeable 
emotion or feeling in the mind ; and (2) this agreeable emotion 
is accompanied with an opinion or belief of their having some 
perfection or excellence belonging to them.” Eeid, Intellectual 
Powers, essay viii. ch. iv. 

Berkeley, in his Alcipliron, and Hume, in many parts of his 
works, made utility the foundation of beauty. Others have 
argued that the sense of the beautiful is determined mainly by 
a.ssociation. 

Kant says ; “ The beautiful is that which, apart from con- 

cept's, is represented as the object of a universal satisfaction.” 
Kritih of Judgment, div. i. § 6, transl. Bernard, 65. Of, it is 

that which, through the harmony of its form with human 
faculty, awakens satisfaction.” Schelling says t — Beauty is 
“the Infinite finitely represented;” Hegel makes it “the 
Absolute in sensuous existence.” 







^ vxxppexiuix t:o imtaphysics, ii. 530):— 

le ^sphere of our belief is much more extensive than 
the^ sphere of our kno^vledge, and therefore when I dray 
that the Infinite can by us be kmwn, I am far from denying 
^at by us It IS must, and ought to be believed. In^the 
Mder of nature, belief always precedes knowledge.” Hamilton 
Jacobi, On the system of Spinoza, 1785- 
Baud Hume uher den Olaubm, oder Idealismua und Itealismus, 

“Belief consists in accepting the affirmations of the soul” 
Jtmerson, Rep»-esentatwe Men, “Montaigne.” “The human 

Llev’s f « instinct.” Emerson, “Immortality;” 

Rileys Letters on PMos. of Human Mind; Fmnation of 
OpmoTW; Grounds of Disbelief, MiU’s Logie, bk. iii e 25 - 

Se “IS^’bVr" -- jS; 

Article Dehef, by Adamson, Eneye. Bnt., 9th ed.- Baldwin ' 
Hand-Book of Psychology, pt. ii. c. vii. ’ ' ’ 

benevolence humanitas, ^Aavdpaim'a 

weHwishmg), love to others ; seeking their good for its own 

T indications in human 

ature, that we were made for society and to do good to our 
ellow-creatures, as that we were intended to take care of our 

A^aferf seT SoodP Butler, On Human 

bv the lntnr^ Benevolence is maintained 

by tile Intuitional school generally. 

happiness is the only thing desirable,” has passed from the 
Egoistic basis to the Altruistic, taking as its maxim--“The 
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®" ot the g,«atel „ 

either assumes that its maxim tn =, i Vx. “ 
or makes the practical pmer of the 7 " 

oTfr” ^ o.tc. 

,f f »«»> " 

ire do good to others it k done with ‘“'i wifu 

This is Self-regarding, or Egoistic HedonirnT 

lAg, hemg as natural and spontanpmia • ■’ feid- 

question is, how far can it be subieet of Ff/-'^i «« 

this Kant replies Lovp ' aa ^ eonrmaiul ? Xq 

1 “"SM (I omnol b» "' >”- 

no .nch thiog „ . «“™ » 

benevolentice), as a mode of action ^O'^ever, (amo,. 

mand natural feeling, but governs'itLt ' • 
condemns selfish feeling, fnfliction ‘Erection. It 

requires that action, even it 

its wider eifeets. «oIf-regarding, be beneficent in 

■A.S to ^^the iiijOiueiice nf pk * a* 

practical beneficence,” Sidgwick’s^ extension of 

do good in return for evil to lov"^ ^ of Ethics, 11 9 . <‘Xo 
morahty to which it may be doubtid ^rWl ^ of 

^onld,_by themselves, have ever led tf rV 
hese instincts, together with sviumn’ ^*®eessary that 

kgUpultivated and extended by the been 

and the love or fear of God befoL ^ instruction, 

ever be thought of and obeyed ” 7 ^ould 

i2nio, 113, note. Eor Se^al .efT""’ 

biology (/Jtos- life* 

-a Wd d^na'fe. I«e 

•pplicabk to la,, reirtion. “ 1 ““'’ “y»‘isatioii 

animate existence. The term Eini 7 different orders of 
range of Natural History and Ph yS ® ^rhole 
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length, breadth, and thickness, and bounded liv t ,i r ■< 
outlinp ” • ‘-'uuiiucu nj a doinnto 

S^nT' Accordino- to 

opmoza, God IS ?*es fixi^ensiZ, 

“A Bodi7, according to the received doctrine rf „ 7 
metaphysicians, may be defined the external cause to «■] d 

ascrtbe our sensations The sensations ti f " hn 

I am dnectly conscious; but I consider them as mndiice i 
something, not only existing independently of my b.ft 
external to my bodily organs and to my miL. TIds oxL 
something I call a Body.” Mill, Zoffu- bk i cb iii . - 
Locke’s ZsmT/, bk. ii. c. 23. 

2. The more restricted meaning involves the wliAin 
rf dmio„ concenod via tl,; relations of “ Jn„d“S’ 

™d, iirMon. 0/ Hiiliin; 


. "rJrssrihTf” =: 

ness; the chSf "ood ’7 t^ue blessed^ 

philosophy was lar^; ’7X7^ 1“- 

Good,’’ as desirable, or th?endtow7f 77“®^^^^^^ 

(4) The Absolute Good,~or perfect Bdnl^r T°V^ 

nse. Bepuhlic, vi. 505-9 The C 7 ^°^’ Platonic 

?»J. Jam *; •>« ft*, 

ii, «d woa and Cc kLS »r "11 "* 

Atistotle, a the Niam M° . 
from the standpoint of the chief 

interpretation of happiness as tbc^W towards an 

activity of a perfect iS For illnsT "f® in the 

during the Eoman period fee rw 7 7 tendency 

Malorum. ’ Finiius Bonormn et 

right as a fir 7 requif ohjeotive standard of 

Ih. Experiential ««« i« closer relation with 


Bon] 
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ancient form, in taking Happiness as the one thing desirable. 
Mills Utilltdridnisiii ; Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, where 
see specially, bk. hi. ch. xiv., “ The Summiim Bonuin.” This 
direction belongs specially to the Ethics of Evolution. Spencer’s 
Edict of Ethics / Leslie' Stephen’s Science of Ethics / Sinicox, 
uSfiituTdl Ldw, CC71 Essdy in Ethics. Eor a general view of this 
course of thought, see Soriey’s Ethics of Naturdlisin. 

The .modern Eatioiial School regards rational law as given by 
the Reason. Kant is conspicuous as its leader, giving promi- 
nence to the Categorical Imperative, with its formula, '^Act 
from a maxim at all times fit for law universal.” The maxim 
or law stands first in thought, as the determinator and test of 
conduct. The end for the agent is thus determined by the 
law. Under this admission, Ethics may be regarded as a 
system of ends. The immediate end is right action ; the more 
remote, perfection of character; the ultimate, the perfect 
, ' activity of a perfect life. 

The relation of end to duty may be cogitated in a twofold 
manner, — either beginning with the end to assign the maxim, 

or beginning with the maxim to determine the end 

J urisprudence advances by the first method But Moral 

Philosophy strikes into an opposite march: here we cannot 
;; commence with the ends he may design, and from them deter- 

y mine and formulate the maxims he has to take, i.e., the duty 

I*' 5^0 to follow, for, in the latter event, the grounds of his 

maxim would be experiential, which we know beget no obliga- 
I ' tion, the idea of duty and its categorical imperative taking 

‘ their rise in pure reason only.” Kant’s Metciphysics of Ethics, 

Semple, 3rd ed., p. 197. The ‘^Summum Bonuin,” Abbot’s 
' Kant’s Ethical Theory, PracUcal Reason, pt. i. bk. ii. ch. i. and 

ii. ,p. 202. Butler is the popular expounder of this theory from 
'[ the standpoint of faculty. ‘^The Supremacy of Conscience,” 

J Butler’s Sermons, i., ii., iii. By the leaders of the Scottish 

I . School, “ our Good on the whole ” is discussed as a conception 

I , distinct from Duty. Reid’s Active Poioers, essay iii. pt. 3 ; 

1 ; Dugald Stewart’s Philos, of the Moral Powers, bk. iv. sec. 1. 

I ^^The conception of the sunvmum itself contains an am- 

higuity, .... the summiim may mean either the supreme 


n 





ur me periect (eomummatam\ Tlie former is tint 

toanro?h & not subordinate 

to any other ; the second is tiiat ’.vhicli is not a 

par of a greater whole of the same kind {^^erfedUmnum) 

al. that caa appear to as desaable, and coaseqaently of dl our 
personal happiness, and is therefore the supreme ^ood Ent 
It does not foUow that it is the whole and pL-fect f^-,od V H 
object of the desires of rational finite beings ; for thiV re.mirr 
happiness also, and that not merely in th'; ^artiV te " f 1! 
jmon who makes himself an en,l, but even in tho^-;idt.m id 
of an impartial reason, which regards persons in gJneS “ 
ends in themselves/’ Kant’s Ethic,, Abbot, 3rd ed., p m 
Hegel, dealing with the Good as the dominant fo^hu- 

sats Dhdectic EvolntTon" 

as the unitv of tliA 
of the universal will, and of the par 
Bechts, § 129. “ 

even j ‘ ■' 

J'or HegePs \ 

Tlie British l^eo-Hegelian, 

Green, accei3ting HegeP 
is ‘^the most general cr 
the Ethical Object to be “f - '* ' 

Prolegomena to Ethics, 108; c/ 146. 
this as to say, '‘The Act for me means 
end beyond the Act.’' 


TJ ‘ • ^ nuos. €k 

OA • + 1 , -D- ^® a Good without the Einhf 

so IS the Eight not the Good without Happine;”if 3 
use of Idea, vide Idea. 

or Keo-Kantian School, as led hi 
3 representation that “self-realisation’ 
expression for the End in itself,” makes 
a particular self-satisfaction.” Green’s 
Bradley so far modifies 

79 .^"’ “ 

is 

mL; nLwlicT^^^^^ s 

structures and the skull. Between the o,', . nervous 

arachnoid there is a space Ghe cnK i “rater and the 
occupied by the Cerebro-spinal fluid^’'^ Thfe flte 
a l^phatic nature, protects the substance of"i ^ f 
sudden shocks, and probably also fEo,f.e,A 





The brain-substance itself is of two kinds, “ white matter ” 
consisting of “medullated” nerve-fibres, _ and “grey matter” 
composed of nerve-cells and other nervous elements. 

The circulatory system of the Brain consists of arteries which 
are derived from the two internal carotids and the two vertebral 
arteries, along with sinuses, of which there are fifteen; these 
sinuses are supplied from veins in the substance of the brain 
and in the scalp. The following points deserve notice : 

I. The network of capparies by which blood passes into the 
substance of the brain is much more dense, and the blood- 
supply is proportionately greater in the grey than in the white 
matter of the brain. 

^ p The four arteries by which blood is supplied are unified 
in the base of the brain by a remarkable system of anastomoses 
wkch constitute the “circle of Willis.” Blood can pass alon- 
pis circle in a variety of ways, so that the blood-supply of the 
brain IS not necessarily interrupted by the stoppage of any one 
of the four channels. 

3. Arteries enter the skull by a tortuous course, throut>-h 
bony channels, so that the force of the heart-beat is broken. 

4. The venous sinuses, which are without valves, act as 
blood-reservoirs, and reduce the risk of pressure by the blood- 
supply on the brain-substance. 

5. The supp^ly of blood to the brain appears to be small in 

relation to the importance of the organ. the blood- 

supply of even the human brain must be small ; and making 
every allowance for rapidity of current, the interchange be- 
tween the blood and the nervous elements must also be small. 
In other words, the metabolism of the brain-substance is of 
importance, not so much on account of its quantity, as of its 
special qualities (Foster), 

The brain itself appears, at first sight, to be an oval mass of 
nervous substance. On further examination it proves to be (1) 
bilaterally almost symmetrical, and (2) composed of four distinct 
parts. 

(1) Tlie medulla ohlongata lies under the cerebrum, and in 
front of the cerebellum. It is continuous with the spinal cord, 
which it serves to connect with the brain. In front of the 
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upper part of the medulla lies (2) the JPons VaroUi, which cor 
nects the two sides of the cerebellum. Below the back part o 
the cerebrum, and partly separated from it by a fold of tin 
dura mater (tentorium cerebelli) lies (3) the cerebellum. Occu 
pying the upper part of the cranial cavity, and complfteh 
covering from above the other portions of the brain, we lmv( 

(4) tlie ’ 

1. Tlie Medulla Oblongata is continuous with and an expan 
Sion of the spinal cord. It is divided by anterior and’posterioi 
clefts into lateral segments. On its under side are “ pyramidal ” 
decussations, or crossings, of certain nerve-fibres, in front of 
which the “ olivary body ” projects. Behind, it is convex, hut 
flattened in its upper part to form the floor of the Ith ventricle 
it is about IJ inches tong, 1 inch wide, and | inch thick. 

• characteristic and important feature of the medulla 

IS the decussation of fibres noticed above. The significance of 
this arrangement consists in the explanation which it affords of 
le fact that the toft side of the brain controls the right side 
of the body, and vice versa. 

The medulla oblongata is also important as the seat of those 
nervous centres which control the functions of or"-anic life— 
inspiration, circulation, digestion, &c. ° 

iieh connects the anterior surfaces of the two halves of the 

cerehellum. From its upper border spring the two crura or 
peduncles of the cerebrum. '-"o ciura oi 

3 The CemheUum (Little Brain) consists of throe parts-a 
central division (the vermiform process) lying betwLn two 
lemispheres. The central part (which greatly preponderates in 
_ me mammak, and stands atone in birds, reptiles, and fishes) 

IS clearly divided from the hemispheres. 

The cerebeUar hemispheres consist of crescent-shaped layers 
f ^rey matter mth a core of white lying horizontally and witli 
thin convex edges backwards. They are grouped hito lobes 
but so vaguely that the division is of httle imiortale 
upper surface of each hemisphere is concave ; and the hemi 
spheres are not separate on this surface. But, below behind 
and m front they lie apart. A fold of dura mater /tolv if 
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belli) lies in the back part of the cleft between them. The 
cerebellum is connected by three pairs of peduncles to the pons 
medulla, and cerebrum. . 

The special function of the cerebellum has been regarded by 
Flourens as the co-ordination of muscular movements, and bv 
hmu'ier as the co-ordination of the movements of equilibration, 
ilus latter view .has been supported by a large number of 
experiments,^ and is further rendered probable by the anatomical 
relations which obtain between the cerebellum and the semi- 
circular canals. 

4, The Cerebrum is far the largest and most important part 
of the human brain. It is partly divided, by a deep longitu- 
dinal cleft, into two nearly equal hemispheres, which are 
centrally united by a transverse band or commissure of nerve 
fibres— the corpus callosum. The cleft is occupied by a fold 
of dura mater (falx cerebri). 

The outer surface of the cerebrum constitutes what is known 
as the cerebral cortex, which is composed of five layers or 
zones (Foster) of variously shaped nerve-cells. Within this 
covenng of grey matter (which varies considerably in thickness 
in different parts of the surface) lie the peduncles of white 
matter nerve-fibres. The extent of the surface, and conse- 
quently of the cortex, is greatly increased by the fact that 
the substance of the cerebrum (in the adult human being) 
is folded, so as to consist of “ lobes ” and “ convolutions ” 
divided from one another by fissures of various extent and 
depth. 

The lobes are five in number. The Frontal lobe, occupying 
the front of the cranium, extends backwards about half way 
along the middle line, and is divided by the fissure of Eolando 
from the Parietal lobe. The Parietal lobe extends backwards 
from the fissure^ of Eolando to the Parieto-occipital fissure, 
which separates it from the Occipital lobe. Eelow, it is divided 
from the Temporo-sphenoidal lobe by the deep and important 
fissure of Sylvius. Deeply imbedded within this latter fissure, 
and not in contact with the cranial bones, nor forming any part 
of the external surface of the cerebrum, lies the Central lobe, 
or Isle of Eeil. 




tocabulaky of philoboptiy. 

Each of these lobes is divided into a number of convolutions 
separated by less important, intra-lobular, fissures. ’ 

On the under surface of the cerebrum are the olfactory and 
optic nerves— the latter partly decussating in the optic' com- 

HllSSlirG. 

The Ventricles (four in number) constitute within the brain 

pmal canal. They communicate with one another .so as to 

Sth VeXn ^ “i^a^erebral cavity. Wliat is called the 
fa \ entrick IS not continuous with these, and i.s not really 

““ “""""s,™...! 

nsv^by““* ^ phiIo.sophy or 

i"/ ~ “”etL“ 

=SH5S~'=j 

functions corresDond \vi>h m f ’ 


-c„u_vvnicii ascribed special 
d a higlily complex order, to 
one which is too remote from 
>gy than of physiology, to be 
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the results of clinical and pathological observations have been 
supplemented by experiment, have resulted in localisation of 

functions. 

We can readily assure ourselves, to begin with, that in Man 
the functions of the cerebrum are related to intelligence and 
volition to the co-ordination of sensory impressions and 
initiation of movements. Flourens maintained the indifferent 
employment of the whole cerebrum in every mental process. 
But since 1870 the experiments of Fritsch and Hitzig, and 
especially of Ferrier, have materially altered the position of the 
whole question, by discovering constant and precise relations 
between the stimulation of certain portions of the cortex and 
the production of definite movements on the opposite side of 
the body. The motor areas ” of Ferrier, which control move- 
ments of the face and limbs, are on both sides of the fissure of 
Eolando. Speech, especially in its motor aspect, is connected 
with portions of the left frontal lobe, (convolution of Broca), 
and on its sensory side with the convolution of Wernicke in 
the temporo-sphenoidal lobe. 

The determination of sensory areas in the cortex has not in 
general been carried so far. We cannot, however, reject the con- 
clusion (Hiighlings Jackson) that the cortical representation of 
somatic functions, and therefore of sensation, must be complete. 
Centres have been determined, with more or less accuracy, for 
all the senses. But the localisation of sensory functions is not 
yet matter of such general agreement as that of motor 
functions. 

Text-book, Wundt’s Pliysiologische Psycliologie (4th edition, 
2 vols., 1893). An excellent anatomical manual is J. Eyland 
Whitaker’s Anatomy of the Brain and Spinal Gord (2nd ed., 
1893). For the physiology of the Brain, Foster’s Text-Book 
of Physiology, pt. hi. (5th edition, 1890). M'Ewen’s Atlas of 
Head Sections. Bruce, Illustrations of the Mid and Hind Brain. 

Fender’s Functions of the Brain (2nd edition, 1886) is indis- 
pensable for the problems of localisation. See also Calderwood’s 
Mind and Brain if edition, 1892), Principles of 

Psychology, vol. i. chaps, ii. and hi. (1890), For an account of 
the embryonic development of the Brain see Qwam’^ Anatomy, 
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vol. i. pt. i. (lOtli edition, 1890). Bastiaii’s Brain as mi Organ 
of Mind (4th edition, 1890) gives a good account of the 
phylogenetic development. C. M. Douglas. 

0-A.P.A.GITY {capaXy containing much, capacious ^ Swa/xts). — 
(1) Potentiality or capability. Aristotle distinguishes potenti- 
ality from activity ; (2) Modern usage, — Receptive power. 
Taking the twofold view of human power, faculty is ])ower of 
acting ; capacity is power of receiving impressions. In popular 
language, capacity is often used as convertible with faculty, — 
a man of capacity standing for a man of ability. 

Strictly, capacity is passive power, or natural receptivity. A 
faculty is a power which we consciously direct towards an end. 
xi capacity is rather a disposition or aptitude to receive certain 
modihcations of our consciousness. Original capacity, though 
at first passive, may be subjected to will and attention. In 
sensation, we are in the first instance passive, but our capacity 
of receiving sensations is employed in various ways under direc- 
tion of attention, for acquisition of knowledge, or regulation of 
conduct. 

CARDINAL (cavdo, a hinge). — The Cardinal Virtues of 
Ancient Philosophy are Wisdom, Courage, Temperance, and 
Justice. Plato’s Repullw, bk. iv. 428-443; Jowett’s PUdo, 
1st ed., ii. 255. These four virtues were so named as hinges 
on wliich other virtues turn. Each is a fom et prindpium, 
from which other virtues take their rise. " 

This division of the virtues is as old as moral philosophy. 
It is found in the teaching of Socrates as recorded by 
Xenophon, with this difierence, that piety (evo-e/Sua) holds the 
pace of prudence or wisdom. (cro(j>Ca), which, united to virtue 
forms true wisdom. ^ According to Plato, wisdom is the govern- 
ing virtue ; courage is the right kind of fear, on guard against 
real dangers; temperance is the harmony of desires” with 
luteUigence; and justice consists in every man dohig his proner 
work. , 

OASUISTEY.— (1) Disputation as to conflicting duties 
which seem to demand attention at the same time, while they 
. cannot he fulfiUed simultaneously. In the best sense. Casuistry 
; ^ a systematising of the rational grounds for adjustment o'f 
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such conflict. It presupposes the absence of dispute as to 
right ; (2) in an evil sense, equivalent to sophistry, wilful con- 
cealment of truth and right under subtleties of dialectic. 

To casuistry, as ethical, belongs the decision of what are 
called “cases of conscience,” cases in which, from special circum- 
stances, personal obligation is involved in doubt. Perkins’ 


imperative, which, irrespective of every ulterior end or aim, 
commands categorically,” p. 27. “The representation of an 
objective principle, so far as it necessitates the will, is called a 
Commandment of Eeason, and formula expressing such is 
called an Impbeative,” p. 25. The formula Kant presents, in 
three forms (1) “act from a maxim at all times fit for law 
universal ; ” (2) “ act from that maxim only when thou canst 
will law universal;” (3) “act as if the maxim of thy will were 
to become, by thy adopting it, a universal law of nature.” All 
three point to universality as characteristic of the Ethical 
Imperative. The first expresses the authoritative in the law ; 
the second, indicates that the Will must be its own legislator ; 
and the third, that the imperative belongs to the fixed law of 
nature. 

Fichte would state the formrda thus,— “ Continuously fulfil 
thy vocation.” Hegel says, — “Be a Person, and respect others 
as Persons.” The Ethical Imperative implies that action is an 
end, and man an end in himself. 

For criticism of Kant, see Lotze’s Practical Philos., Ladd’s Tr., 
13 ; Noah Porter’s Kant's Ethics, 66 ; Caird’s Philos, of Kant, bk! 
ii. ch. 2. “To say that the Categorical Imperative is also a 
discriminator of motives and ends through law, is an uncritical 
position.” Laurie’s Ethica, 66. The objection holds as to 
Butler’s view of conscience, when the faculty is represented as 
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ology. The structure of thought itself has thus become the 
grand problem in philosophy. 

According to Hegel, the LogiiJ of the Categories and the 
Logic of Being are one, thus giving us a scheme of Dialectic 
Evolution. Hutchison Stirling’s S>eGret of Hegel; Wallace’s 
Hegel; IJeherweg’s Logit^ § 68; Lindsay, p. 200 j Caird’s 
Philosophy of Kant, i. 431. 

j\lill gives the following classification of all namable things : 
— (1) feelings or state of consciousness ; (2) the minds which 
experience these feelings; (3) the bodies or external objects 
wdiich excite certain of these feelings, together with the power 
or properties whereby they excite them; (4) the successions 
and coexistence, the likenesses and unlikenesses, between feel- 
ings or states of consciousness. Logic, bk. i. ch. iii. sec. 3. 

CAUSE (causa, alrCa, to o9ev y Kivqa-vs), — (1) Efficient power; 
(2) Power originating new occurrences. The idea of poiver is 
essential to the conception. 

Causality as a category of relation implies, on the one hand, 
occurrence ; on the other, its dependence on prior existence. 
Causation is the manifestation of energy in its effects. The 
law of Causality is a law of mind recognising it as a necessary 
truth, that there must be power adequate to account for every 
occurrence. Cause ” in physical science is best represented 
by transformation of energy; but cause in the stricter sense 
irnjDlies origin of occurrence, such as is known in consciousness. 
Gkiided by the law of causality, research becomes ultimately 
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fourth IS the end for the sake of which the tiling is done— the 
reason and good of all things; for the end of all phenomoua 
7mi g00d;-Ta oS eWa ri 3.ya66v, mnm 

“The idea of the beginning of motion we have only from 
reflection on what passes in ourselves, where we find by experi- 
ence, that barely try wilUivj it, barely by a thought of the min, I 
we can move the parts of our bodies which wei^e before al 
sec 4 Iiu?? 2 an Umleretawling, bic. ii. ch. xxi. 

Hume, reducing the relation of cause and effect to that of 
constant conjunction,” contended that we have no proper idea 
of cause as implying power to produce, nor of anv uecessarv 
connection between the operation of this power and the produc- 

anteetd*^! succession, 

w assoeSr;? ®een things in this relation, 

vlcSZ t 7 f ’ “'“oiling that there is some 

vinculum oi connection between them, we call the one the 

- fiom ex2?enence, whicli iiiforins us that siidi mrti 

, So ™ 5»7» Pt. Hi. 6; GreeZ ed" 

which have flu^ 

wnicH have fallen under our observation.” Jb., Green i Sqo 
iieie connection,” when we Soay that “two objects are 

ecessarily connected together,” see. 14 Green i 450 T 
Concerning Human Understanding,” sec. 7. ’ofPowet «^r 

are chridErtotally” ’ some are anew excited,' others 

Pi .h».id„, .Lzr, do^" idS"zrc: 
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and changes them.^' Frindi:>l('^ of Human Kiam:hd(fe, § 26 ; 
Fraser’s Selections, 4th ed., p. where see 7Zofe, 

Kant’s view of Causality as a category of tlioiight will a]>- 
pear by placing together his views of receptivity, and of intel- 
lectual activity. We cannot conceive objects as successive^ — 
cannot have the representation of succession present to our 
mind — without regarding the successive phenomena as eausa.lly 
related. Instead, therefore, of the conception of cjinse laung 
derived from sensation, it is a conception without which sensation 
could not become knowledge. Being the very condititm of 
knowledge, it is seen to be independent of all experience, — ^that 
is, a necessary and universal condition of knowledge. Causality 
must, therefore, be regarded as ‘^a pure conception of the 
understanding, applying a to objects of intuition in 

general.” Pu7'e Reason, Traiisc, Anal., bk i. cli. i, sec. 3 ; 
Meikiejohn’s Tr., p. 64 ; Max Muller’s Tr., ii, 70. 

As to the law of Causality, Mill represents it as the law 
that every consequent has an invariable antecedent.” This law 
is “ coextensive with the entire field of successive pheiiomeira, 
all instances whatever of succession being examples of it. The 
law is the Law of Causation. It is an universal truth, that 
every fact which has a beginning has a cause.” Otherwise stated, 

The truth that every fact which has a beginning has a cause, 
is. coextensive with human experience.” Mill’s Lo<jic, bk. iii. 
ch. V. § 1 ; of ch. xxi. Mill thus relies upon induction by 
simple enumeration ” for recognition of the law. 

Lotze’s Microkosmus, Hamilton i. 671 ; Lotze’s Lorjk^ Bosari- 
quet’s Tr., 93 ; Bradley’s Logic, 484 ; Green’s Works, ii. 296 ; 
Caird’s Philos, of Kant, i. 560; ‘^On Causation,” Hodgson, 
Mind, iv. 500; ‘Mvant has not answered Hume,” Hutchison 
Stilling, Mind, ix. 531, x, 45; with this, consider Mill’s relation 
to Hume. 

CERTAINTY (certmn, sure, from cemo, I perceive). 
Assurance of reality, or of truth. Certainty is obtained (1) in 
direct consciousness ; (2) by direct observatibn : bv vnltM 
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involve error, and so calls for criticism of procedure, in order 
that there may be assurance as to result. The certainty vhioh 
admits of no doubt is given in consciousness of the facts of 
experience, and in recognition of universal or necessary 
truth, axiomatic in force, and may be said to bo recognised 
by an instinct of the soul, inasmuch as its recognition in- 
volves no dialectic process. See Mill’s Loqk, vol.°i. p. .“lOo 
bk. ii. ch. 5. ' r ■ :> 

Interpretation of the facts of consciousness, implying pro- 
cedure of the judgment, and involving anal 3 'sis, comparison, 
and generalisation, is involved in risks of error, which eliu<r to 
intellectual procedure. In case of all such procedure, certainty 
is to be attained only as the result of deliberate reaard to the 


xne interests 01 truth are concerned in rigid application of 
the laws of evidence, and of reasoning. Trustworthy observa- 
tion IS not merely careful use of one’s eyes, but interpretation of 
our experience in vision. So it is with the other senses. The 
variety of the special senses, affords check against error, as well 
as additional range for observation. “ Observation ” is not an 
immediate act, but a mental process, involving continual demand 
on judgment, with use of all available instruments of knowledge 
Descartes conclusively showed that consciousness is the ultimlte 
test of certainty. Method, part iv., Veitch. 

“There is one thing of which no doubt can be entertained, 

Ih ' 1 momentary consciousness we call a present 

thought.” Huxley’s Hume, 55. ^ 

When we pass to interpretation of the facts of consciousness, 
including the objective significance of our sensations, we depend 

tions^ ofT is the science of the opera- 

tions of the understanding which are subservient to the estima- 
tion of evidence. ’ MiU’s Logic, intro., § 7. On the doctrine 
error, Hamdton’s Logic, ii. 60. Concerning tlie 
testing of our genkahsations, in view of the difficulty of “ gettino- 
^ inference which amounts to demonstration,” Bradley says--! 

I .TuS 7 Ttf, ^ I <=°-Me that 

I am fallible throughout the series. But this chance is mere 



antecedent probability. It may become unmeaning when the 
instance is present, and actually before us.’' Logic, 519. 

As regards Gertitude, I have fully convinced myself that, 
in this sphere of tliauglit, opinion is perfectly inadmissible, and 
t lat everything which bears the least semblance of an hypothesis 
must be excluded, as of no value in such discussions.” Kant 
pref. to first ed. of Pure Reason, Meiklejohn's Tiv, xxi. 

Eeliance on the senses alone is impossible, if the meaning* of 
experience is to be ascertained. The position of Protagoras'" as 
given by Diogenes, Laert. ix. 51, was, “Man is the measure' of 
all thiiip xPVf^arm Mrpov ^vBpoyiro^). Out of this 

lave arisen the developments of a sensational philosophy. For 
criticism^ see Plato's Themteius. Modern Philosophy has ^one 
more rigidly into discussion of the conditions of experience and 
of thought. The results are seen in “experimental Psycho- 
and in the “ critical theories of knowledge." 

The holding of a thing to be true is a phenomenon in our 
understanding which may rest on objective grounds, but 
requires also subjective causes in the mind of the person jud^^- 
ing. If a judgment is valid for every rational being, then its 
ground is obiectivelv sufifici p.nt • ,/ 
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that there is no such thing as chance or accident ; it ])ciiig 
evident that these words do not signify anything that is tiaily an 
agent or the cause of any event ; but they signify merely men’s 
ignorance of the real and immediate cause.” Samuel Clarke, 
ser. xcviii. ; vol. vi. ser. xiii., ed. 1735. 

“An event occurring by chance may be described as a coincid- 
ence from which we have no ground to infer an uniformity.” 
Mill’s Xo^/^c, bk. hi. ch. 17, § 2. 

“Probability has reference partly to our ignorance, partly tu 
our knowledge. We know that among three or more events, 
one, and only one, must happen, but there is nothing leading 
us to believe that any one of them will happen rather than the 
others. ..... The theory of chances consists in reducing all 
events of the same kind" to a certain number of cases equally 
possible, that is, such that we are equally undecided as to their 
existence ; and in determining the number of these cases which 
are favourable to the event of which the probability is sought. 
The ratio of that number to the number of all the , possible 
cases, is the measure of the probability. * Laplace, Emai pML 
mr les ProlaUlUes, 5th ed., p. 7; Hume, Essay on ProbaUlUy. 
— Vide Averages, Probabilities. 

CHASTITY. (1) Duty, restraining and governing the 
appetite of sex, so as to maintain purity of thought, speech, 
and behaviour ; (2) Yirtue, an element in human character, 
essential to the conditions of moral life. 

Chastity is a phase of the subordination of desire to intel- 
ligence as directed by moral law. For the rational nature, 
principle is the rule, not impulse, as in the animal nature. 
The appetite of sex, while having its definitely fixed end, is 
subordinated to the higher laws of good-will and justice. 
Sexual impulse cannot release a moral agent from obligation to 
seek the highest good of another. Propagation of the species, 
must invariably carry with it responsibilities of parentage. 

CHOICE.— y oluntary selection from a variety of objects or 
possible courses of action; often synonymous with volition. 
Properly, choice applies to things, volition to forms of action. 

Deliberate choice is more accurately an exercise of will in 
'determining personal conduct, after deliberation as to the rule 
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of conduct applicable in the circumstances. Thus Aristotle, 
treating of Trpoatpeort?, says Deliberate preference is most 

intimately connected with Virtue deliberate preference 

is joined with law or reason and intelligence (p-era \6yov Kal 

BiavoLa’s) We deliberate about those subjects of action 

which are within our own power.” Mcom. Ethics, bk. hi. ch. 
iL'a ■■ 

Glioice or ;preference is strictly an act of the understanding; 
and when applied to action has for its objects a variety of 
motives, or diiferent modes of accomplishing an end. There 
is deliberate preference, in order that there may be voluntary 
choice in conduct. This is held to be the manifestation of 
freedom in willing, as when we decide to prefer some remote 
and abstract good to immediate pleasures.” Whewell, Elements 
of Morality, bk. i. c. 2. To this Sidgwick adds, — I cannot 
object on the score of usage to this application of the term 
‘free’ to denote voluntary actions in which the seductive 
solicitations of appetite or passion are successfully resisted.” 
Methods of Ethics, bk. i. c. 5 ; “ Choice or Decision,” Sully’s Out- 
lines of Psychology, 644. Art. by Hodgson, Mind, xvi., 161. 

CLASSIFICATION classis, from /caXeco, to call, a 

multitude called together). 

“ Classification is a contrivance for the best possible ordering 
of the ideas of objects in our minds ; for causing the ideas to 
accompany or succeed one another in such a way as shall give 
us the greatest command over our knowledge already acquired, 
and lead more directly to the acquisition of more.” J. S. Mill, 
Logic, bk. iv. ch. 7. 

^^Abstraction, generalisation, and definition precede classifica- 
tion; for if w^e wish to reduce to regularity the observations 
•we have made, w-e must compare them, in order to unite them 
by their essential resemblances, and express their essence with 
all possible precision. 

“ In every act of classification two steps must be taken ; 
certain marks are to be selected, the possession of which 
is to be the title to admission into the class, and then ail the 
objects that' possess them are to be ascertained.” Thomson’s 
Outlines of the Laws of Thought, 2nd ed., 377 ; 3rd ed., 

E . 
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343 j Mill’s 2k>gf*c, i. 7, 4; M'Cosh, Typical Forms, 
iii. e. 1. Lotze, Logic, Tr. 163. Bosanquet, Logie, 63. 

COGNITION {cogmseo, to know). — Knowledge in 
widest sense, specially, interpretation of 
appreciation of the objective significance of our 
Kant says “I cannot rest in the mere intuitions, 
are to become cognitions, must refer the 
something as 
former.” T 

sxix. ; Max Miiller’s Tr. 


its 

sensory impression, 
experience, 
but, if they 
im, as representations, to 
object, and must determine them by means of the 
Preface to 2nd ed. of Pure Reasoii, Meiklejohn’s Tr.j 
_ - Tr., supplement ii., vol. i. p. 371. “ How 

is it possible that the faculty of cognition should be awakened 
into exercise otherwise than by means of objects which affect 
our senses?” Ib., Meiklejohn’s Tr., l.— Vide Knowledoe. 

COLLIGATION OF FACTS, in Induction, is employed 
by Whewell (Phil, of Indue. Sci., ii. 213) to denote the bind- 
ing together groups of /arfs by means of some suitable concep- 
tion.^ “ The descriptive operation which enables a number of 
details to be summed up in a single propo.sition. Mill’s Lor/ic, 
bk. iii. e. 2; Thomson’s Laws of Thought, 2nd ed., 353 - 
Whewell, Nov. Org. Remvatum, 60. 

COMBINATION AND CONNECTION OP IDEAS, 
phrases equivalent to Association of Ideas. Locke’s Essay bk’ 
n. eh. xx.xiii., “Of Ideas.” See Association. 

COMMON Q'ESAB'm (sensus communis, mwi, dureyms).— 
InteUigenee common to all men. The word “sense” is here 
used as equivalent to cognitive power, specially as spontaneous 
or instinctive. “ Common Sense ” is thus cognitive power 
common to humanity, implying a general knowledge of 
necessary truth. Popular usage, making it equivalent to 
sagacity and prudence combined, involves a mark of distinction 
among men. The former is the only philosophic use of the 
term, and is that intended when the early Scottish Philosophy 
is lifinicd tlie Philosooliv of OinmniAn T-f- • 
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tivo title of the Philosophy of “ the Scotch School,” as distiu- 
gmshed hy an ultimate appeal not only to consciousness, hut to 
tile principles of intelligence common to man. 

The father of the Scottish Philosophy states his position 
thus “ There is a certain degree of sense which is necessary 
to our being subjects of law and government, capable of 
managing our own affairs, and answerable for our conduct to 
others. This is called common sense, because it is common to 
all men with whom we can transact business, or whom we call 
to account for their conduct The same degi-ee of under- 

standing which makes a man capable of acting with common 
piudence in life, makes him capable of discerning what is 
true and what is false in matters that are self-evident, and 
which he distinctly apprehends.” Reid, Intellectual Poieers, 
Essay vi. ch. ii., Hamilton’s ed., Works, p. 422 ; Stewart’s 
Elements of Philosophy of Human Mind,, pt. ii. ch. i Work^ 
iii p. 51. 

A power of the mind which perceives truth, not by pro- 
pessive argamentation, but by an instinctive and instantaneous 
impulse; derived neither from education nor from habit, bub 
from nature; acting independentlv unon onr will 


therefore, not improperly, called a sense, and acting in the same 
manner upon all mankind j and, therefore, properly called 
common sense, the ultimate judge of truth.” Beattie, Essay m 
Truth, pt. i. ch. L, lOth ed., p. 26. 

Por a full discussion of the Philosophy of Common Sense, 
with extended reference to authorities— Hamilton, note a to 
ReiiVsWoj'hs, pp. 743-803. For history of the Scottish School 
— M'Cosh, The Scottish PhilosophAj; Scottish Philosophy. 

The Philosophy of Common Sense maintains that knowledge 
cannot be traced merely to sensibility,— “ that our cognitioL 
are not all at secondhand,”- — that there is a common basis of 
knowledge in possession of all minds,— that all knowledge rests 
ultimately on “the Catholic principles of all philosophy.” This 
is the sole meaning of the appeal to Common Sense. It is 
misunderstood when it is regarded as an appeal to uninstructed 
opinion. 
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COMMUNISM. — Commmuty of property among the 
members of a state, with repudiation of private property. The 
theory has been supported partly on economic grounds, partly 
on ethical. Its pleas are, that by united production, and 
equal distribution, an increase to the comfort and happme.ss 
of human life would be secured ; and that by the same means 
the jealousies and bitterness of competition and of class interests 
would be ended. Its criticism of the existing order, as recognis- 
ing rights of private property, is that it involves multitudes in 
poverty and suffering, while a few accumulate wealth. In 
some forms the theory attacks social life as based on the con- 
stitution of the family, alleging that this is another fortress of 
class interests. In this extreme form, the levelling process, 
after reducing men to a herd, puts the individual life under 
command of political government for distribution of food, 
clothing,^ work, and regulation of social conditions. Under 
tins theory personal rights are disregarded, admitting only an 
equal claim of each citizen to food, clothing, and shelter. 

Aristotle condemned communism. “All cannot govern at 
the same time, but either by the year or according to some 
other regulation or time. By this means every one in his turn 
will be in office, as if shoemakers and carpenters should exchange 
occupations, and not always he employed in the same calliim ” 
Aristotle’s Polities, ii. 2. “ There are two things chiefly inspir- 

ing mankind with care and affection, the sense of what is one’s 
own, and exclusive possession, neither of which can find a place 
in t ns sort of community. Ih,, ii. 4. See also The Economics, vi. 

Gommuiusm has had its theories and experiments in ancient 
times, as in the Bepahlio of Plato and the government of 
Sparta. In the second century, Epiphanes, son of Curpoerates 
ot Alexandria, vindicates a Communistic scheme, Glem. Al. 
Sfiwn, 111 . 2. In modern times, we have had the Utopia of 
Sir ihomas More, and various schemes in France, Britain, and 
America. The leading names associated with the theory are 
those of the Abbe Morelly, Code de la Nature, 175.5; St Simon, 
Courier, Ai^ustus Comte, Louis Blanc; and in Britain, David 
-Uaie and. Kobert Owen. 

Hobbes s Leviathan; Locke’s Treatise on Givil Government 
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contains a careful discussion of the question of property. 
Comte, Gouts de PliilosQ23liie Positive^ Martineau’s transl.; 
Mill’s Auguste Comte and Positivism; Caird’s Social Philo- 
so'pliy and Religion of Comte, In the 19th century a revival 
of Socialistic feeling has favoured a fresh development of Com- 
munistic theory. Article ‘'Communism,” Ency. Brit; Robert 
Owen’s Neto Views of Society, 1812; Janet, Les Origines du 
Socialisme Gontemporain, 1883; H. von. Schul, Socialismvs 
and Kommunismus, 1890; Eug. L’Eichthal, Socialisme, Oom- 
munisme, et Gollectivisme, 1892. 

COMPARISON. — The act of carrying the mind from 
one object to another, to discover likeness, difference, or 
relation subsisting between them. The act is an exercise 
of attention, voluntarily directing the energy of the mind to a 
class of objects or ideas. The result of comparison is a judg- 
ment, or affirmation. Comparison is the essential feature of 
thought. A concept is the result of the comparison of in- 
dividual phenomena; judgment is further concerned with 
comparison of concepts; and inference is a deduction from 
several judgments. James, Principles of Psychology, ch. xiii. ; 
Sully, Human Mind, i. 397-413. 

COMPREHENSION. — Full understanding. For its logi- 
cal sense, vide Extension. 

CONCEPTION (con, together; and capio, I take). — The 
act of gathering up in a single mental representation qualities 
belonging to an object, or a group of objects. Conception, the 
act ; concept, the thing conceived. Conception and notion are 
commonly taken as synonymous : “ notion ” is better reserved 
for the more generalised knowledge, expressed in general or 
abstract terms. Hamilton would restrict both terms in this 
way. ReicVs Works, p. 360, note. The German name is 
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caphnus lioo mm illo — we take hold of both at once, we compre- 
hend a thing, when, we have learned to comprise it in a known 
class/’ Coleridge, Church and State, Prelim. Keni., p. 4. 

“ Conceiving, imagining, apprehending, .... are common 
words used to express .... simple app7^ehensio7iJ^ Eeid’s 
Lit eJleckial Powers, iy. eh.. L 

“The words conception, concept, notion, should be limited 
to the thought of what cannot be represented in the imagina- 
tion, as the thought suggested by a general term. The Leib- 
nitzians call this symbolical, in contrast to intuitive knowledge. 
This is the sense in which conceptio and have been 

usually and correctly employed.” Hamilton, Reid^s Works, p. 
360, note ; Hamilton, Logic, i. 40. 

“ Conception must be carefully distinguished as well from 
mere imagination, as from a mere understanding of the meaniiig 
of words. Combinations of attributes, logically impossible, 
may be expressed in language perfectly intelligible. There is 
no difficulty in understanding the meaning of the phrase 
bilinear figure or iron-gold. The language is intelligible, 
though the object is inconceivable. On the other hand, 
though all conception implies imagination, yet all inuagination 

does not imply conception Conception, in its lowest 

degree, implies at least a comparison and distinction of this 
from if// af. .... The consciousness of a general notion is 
thus an instance of symbolical as distinguished from iniuitwe 
knowledge.” Manse^ Logica, 2nd ed., pp. 24-26. 

“Intuitions and conceptions constitute the elements of all 
our knowledge, so that neither conceptions without an intuition 
in some way corresponding to them, nor intuition wdtliout com 
ceptions, can afford us a cognition. Both are either pure or 
empirical. They are empirical, when sensation (which pre- 
supposes the actual presence of the object) is contained in 
them y and pure, when no sensation is mixed with the repre- 
sentation.” Kant, Pure Reason, Trausc. Logic, iiiDrod. Meikle- 
john, p. 45 ; Max Muller, ii. 42. 

“A conception may be either an individual conception or 
intuition, which has to do with one individual (or with what 
belongs to one individual), or a general conception, which refers 


'tr---- 
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to a mutually related group of individuals (or of what belono-s 
to individuals) and forms the approximate mental (psychic) 
basis for the notion.” Ueberweg’s Logic, § 45 ; James, Princi^leB 
0 / Psychology, o. xii. ; and Text-Book, c. xiv. Sully, Human 
L, 412-431. 

CONCEPTUALISM.— A doctrine intermediate between 
Realism and Nmninalism, in tlie history of Scholasticism. The 
Realist maintains that genera and species exist independently • 
that besides individual objects and the general notion from 
them in the mind, there exist certain ideas, the patterns after 
which the single objects are fashioned. The general notion in 
our mind is thus the counterpart of the idea without it. The 
Nominalist says that nothing exists but things, and names of 
things; and ^at universals are mere names. Conce^ptualiet 
assigns to universals an existence which, as opposed to real or 
may be called or psychological, that is inde- 

pendent of individual objects, but dependent upon the mind of 
the thinking subject, in which they exist as notions or concep- 
tions. This controversy rested on the difference between Plato’s 
theory of ideas, and Aristotle’s position, taken with Porphyry’s 
introduction to Aristotle’s Logical Writings. IJeberweo-’s Hist. 
i. 365 ; Thomson, Outline of Laws of Thought, 2nd ed.°p. 112; 
Srd ed., p. 126. Seth, “Scholasticism,” Ency. Brit., 9th ed. 

CONCitTlTE {concresco, to grow together). — Opposed to 
abstract ; it is the existing, and that which is directly known, 
as belonging to the order of nature. 

A concrete notion is the notion of an object as it exists, 
invested with all its qualities. An abstract notion, on the 
contrary, is the notion of some quality or attribute deprived of 
all the specialities with which experience invests it, or separated 
from the object to which it belongs, or from other attributes 
with which it is associated. 

“ What I call applied logic is a representation of the under- 
standing, and of the rules of its necessary employment in 
Goncreto, that is to say, under the accidental conditions of the 
subject, which may either hinder or promote this employment, 
and which are all given only empirically.” Kant, Pure Reason, 
transl. Meiklejolm, 48. ’ 
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Hegel holds that the concrete alone is real, insisting on the 
insufficiency of abstract terms and reasonings, as involved in 
reflective processes. “ The categories are einptv, until they are 
filled with the concrete.” “An object, or thoiiglit, is concrete 
when It IS seen and known to be the confluence of several 
elements.” “By abstract is meant that a term, tliomdit or 
object, IS withdrawn from its context, and regarded apart from 
® composition, or from the 

Wallace’s Loaie 


of Hegel^ ‘‘Vocabulary.’’ 

CONDITION {con, together; and d 
stitueiit element in a concrete existenc 
order that sometliing may be. Tliat wlii 
cause, or co-oj^erates with it, for accompl 
or, that which limits the cause in its opei 
In the language of Inductive Logic, tl 
“the sum-total of the conditions positiv 
together ; the whole of the contingencies 
vhich, being realised, the consequent in^ 
It m co.mmon to single out one only of tl 
guished by active power or efficiency, un 
of Cause, calling the others merely Cone 
hk. hi. ch. V. sec. 3. 

Condition and Conditioned are c 
dition is the ground presupposed ; the 
or conditional is that which is determined 
“The conditioned” is employed to desc 
limited, in contrast with the “ uncondition 
to the absolute and infinite. Hamilton 
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Wor-ks, note d, p. 911. “ The law of mind, that the conceiv- 

able IS in every relation bounded by the inconceivable, I call 
of the Conditioned:’ Hamilton, Metaphysics, ii. 373. 
On this law Hamilton founds his support of the doctrine of the 
Melativity of Knowledge . — Helativity. 

Rational direction of activity, in view of 
motive, maxims, and opportunities. Conduct is characteristic 
of rational agents only, being in advance of Action. “ Conduct 
occurs merely in cases where a conscious idea of what is to be 
attained thereby, forms a point of starting for its own actualisa- 
tions.” Lotze’s Practical Philos., § 10, Ladd’s Tr., p. 23. 

OONQ-EUITY (from eongruo, to come or run together). 

The fitness or agreement of one thing with another. Congruity 
in the relations of the agent is given by some philosophers as the 
characteristic of all right actions. Thus there is a congruity or 
fitness in an intelligent creature worshipping his Creator, or in a 
son honouring his father. This use of the word belongs to the 
theory which places virtue in “ the fitness of things.” 

CONNOTATION. — Correlation of attribute and object. 
When applied to the Term, it has the same meaning as Intension 
or OcMtmt, applied to the Concept itself. Thus, a Connotative 
Term is die _ which, when applied to an object, is such as to 
imply in its signification some attribute belonging to that object. 

It connotes, i.e., notes along with the object something con- 
sidered as belonging to it, as ‘The founder of Rome.’ The 
founding of Rome is attributed to the person. A term which 
merely ^rfenotes an object, without implying any attribute of 
that object, is called absolute or non-connotative ; as Romulus.” 
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OONSCIENCE {eonseicntia, crweiSym^, Gewissen, joint o: 
double knowledge). That power by which we have knowledg( 
of moral law; the Moral Facult}^. Tliis word is siniilarh 
compounded with “Consciousness,” knowledge of self and o" 
present experience. “ Conscience,” giving knowledge of morn 
law, provides for knowledge of the rolatioii of action to sucli 
law. The second is attainable, because the first is given. In 
its philosophic sense, it is the power revealing moral law, 
whether regarded as an original, or as a derived, jjower. The 
theory which draws all knowledge from experience, explainin''’ 
life’s functions by evolution, makes small account of tlie luimo 
as that of a distinct faculty. If knowledge of moral laiv be 
only an induction as to the greatest happiness, there seems no 
place for a special faculty. Questions of Utility concern what 
is relative, they deal with matters of calculation, and do not 
imply an absolute standard. 

The theory which regards the ultimate conditions of know- 
ledge as given by the Intelligence itself, places the fundamental 

truths of morals among these ultimate conditions of rational 

liie. 

Tested by references to the Moral Faculty, there are two 
^eat schools of thought, the one the Sentimental, the other 

the :^tional, the one the Experiental, the other the Intui- 
tional. 

Whether a monistic scheme of existence, such as that of 
Spinoza or that of Hegel, can include an Ethic, may he matter 
of^ debate, hut both these thinkers have made Ethics eon- 
spicuous in their theoretic treatises. 

Butler is the Author ivho first deliberately . discussed the 
character and authority of Conscience, as a conspicuous feature 
111 Human Eature apart from any general theory of Epistemology 
or of Metaphysic. His representations include the followin'. •_ 
The principle in man by which he approves or disapproves 
of his heart, temper, and actions, is eonscience~tov this is the 
stect sense of the word, though it is sometimes used to take in 
® ^ superior principle of reflection or consci- 

Sout t conscience, 

without takmg m judgment, direction, superintendency.” It is 


V. 
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a superior principle, “ which distinguishes between the internal 
principles of his heart, as well as his external actions ; which 
passes judgment upon himself and them; pronounces determin- 
ately some actions to be in themselTes just, right, good ; others 
to be in themselves, evO, wrong, unjust; which, without being 
consulted, without being advised with, magisterially exerts 
Itself, ^and approves or condemns him the doer of them accord- 
ingly.” Butler’s Sermo7is on Human Nature, i. ii. iii. 

That Butler has accurately described facts in human 
enoe, admits of no doubt; and this has gi 
assent to liis argument as to the 


experi- 
;ained a very wide 

^ _ - supremacy of Conscience, 

dried by pbilosophic tests, the disadvantages for the theory are 
these: that it is avowedly a consideration of »the inward frame 
of man” as a “guide in morals,” rather than a study of the 
ultimate conditions of Knowledge ; that, it attributes to one 
faculty a multitude of functions for which no single power can 
be adequate; and that it does not sufficiently deal with the 
philosophy of authority in morals. While the accuracy of his 
statement of facts is not disputed, an adequate ethical philo- 
sophy has not been provided. After Butler, these questions 
remained : Is there an absolute standard of duty ? How is this 
standard known ? 

So long as the principle in man that governs or ought to 
govern is regarded merely as the faculty of knowing our true 
good, together with its main causes or conditions, it hardly 
seems important to inquire how this faculty originated. 

Eut when the moral faculty had come to he conceived as Con- 
science, i.e., as a faculty cognisant of rules absolutely binding, 
without regard to the agent’s apparent interest— a kind of 
legislator within the man that demands unquestioning and 

unconditional obedience over all other springs of action ^it 

was to be expected that the legitimacy of its claim would be 
challenged and seriously investigated; and it is not hard to 
understand how this legitimacy is thought to depend on the 
‘originality’ of the faculty, that is, on its being a part of the 
plan or type according to which human nature was originally 
constructed.” Sidgwick’s Hist of Ethics, p. 9. 

The Utilitarian School, contemplating moral distinctions 
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oi its interpreters^ who are entitled to the name of thinkers, 
supplies us only with the general principles of moral judgments^ 
It IS a branch of our reason, not of our sensitive faculty ; and 
must be looked to for the abstract doctrines of inoralitv, not for 
perception of it in the concrete.” Mill’s VtiJitanaiiUw, ii. 3. 
® Foceeds, nevertheless, to say, when developing his theory 
iiie internal sanction of duty, whatever our standard of 
duty may be, is one and the saine~a feeling in onr mind, a 
pain moie oi less intense, attendant on violation of duty. 

• • . . . This feeling, when disinterested, and connecting itself 
mth the pure idea of duty, and not with some particular form 
01 it, or with any of the merely accessary circumstances, is the 
essence of Conscience,” p. 41. 

“I entirely dissent from Dngald Stewart, and the great 
majority of writers on the Theory of Morals, who represent 
Conscience as a primitive and independent faculty of the mind 
which would be developed in us although we never had any 

tW ° authority. On the contrary, I maintain 

that conscience is an imitation within ourselves of the aovern- 
nient without us.” Bain, Emotions mid Will, 3rd ed., p! 285 

frn™ of duty considered as distinct 

liom the several sentiments which prompt temperance, provid- 
ence, lundness, justice, trutlifulness, &c. ? The answer is, that 
is an abstract sentiment generated in a manner analogous to 

from'tbp distinctions mainly 

fiom the standpom of law, inquire how this law is known. “ 

he subject of law must Have the conception of a general 
man ’ an \ ' ^ rational principle of action in 

S virhm n ' either 

01 viitue 01 vice. . . , Some nbilocjA^y'hoi.o r 
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ascribe this to an original power or faculty in man, wliicli they 
call the moral sense, the moral faculty, conscience. ... In its 
dignity, it is wnthout doubt far superior to every other power of 
the mind.” Reid, Active Powers^ Essay iii. c. 5. 

“Conscience is the reason, employed about questions of 
light and wrong, and accompanied with the sentiments of 
approbation and condemnation, which, by the nature of man, 
cling inextricably to his apprehension of right and wrong.” 
Whewell, Mor,^ lect. vi. 

Kant deals with the question as one involved in our notion of 
Duty, which is the necessity to act, from reverence felt for law. 
This implies a “ Categorical Imperative,” whose formula is 
“Act from a maxim at all times fit for law universal.” Thus 
“Reason is given as the governor of the will, to constitute it 
good. Conscience is not a thing to be acquired, and it is not 
a duty to acquire it ; but every man as a moral being, has it 
originally within him.” Groundwork of the Metaphysic of 
Ethics. “ Conscience is man^s reason^ which does, 

in all circumstances, hold before him his law of duty, in 
order to absolve or to condemn him An erring con- 

science is a chimera ; for although, in the objective judgment, 
whether or not anything be a duty, mankind may very easily 
go wrong,— yet, subjectively, whether I have compared an 
action with my practical (here judiciary) reason for the behoof 
of such objective judgment, does not admit of any mistake.” 
Tugendlehre, Semple, p. 248; Abbot, 217, 311. 

The common ground for both theories is strongly put by 
Sidgwick, in a statement specially important as coming from 
the IJtilitarian School. 

“ I find that I undoubtedly seem to perceive, as clearly and 
certainly as I see any axiom in arithmetic or geometry, that it 
is 'right' and 'reasonable,' and the ‘dictate of reason' and 
' my duty ' to treat every man as I should think that I myself 
ought to be treated in precisely similar circumstances.” Sidg- 
wiek, Methods of Ethics^ 47 0. 

This statement presents the essence of the problem. The 
question is, how shall we explain the intellectual basis of 
Ethical life? We must account for the notion Duty, or, as 



I 
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stated by Sidgwick, the 
problem wears a distinct a 
tested, 

happiness of others ? 
morals? Under i 
genesis of this notion of 
JNeo-Hegehan scheme, what is the significance of 
as a mandate for human life? 
implications, Sidgwick’s Meihoch 
raenato Ethics, and his Introduct 
vol. ii. 16 ; Cj^ples’ Pr 
vfooi’s Hand-Book of Moral PMlosi ’ 
sclent,:.,,. -' applied to feelings attendant 
ions, can be interpreted only 
special faculty. On alleged 


between man and man. The 

- cording to the scheme to he 
tVhy do we grant that we ought to seek the greatest 

How do we recognise an absolute law in 
an evolution theory, how can we trace the 

^ ail imperative ? Under a Hegelian or 

-1’ self-realisation 
For fuller statement of the 
’s of Ethics; Green’s Prolego- 
ion to Hmne’s Ethical Works, 
■ocess of Human Experience, 319 ; Calder- 

- ....jsophy, p. 130. The term “con- 
j on moral judgments 
on recognition of con- 

. " ‘defects ” and “errors” 

of conscience, Miurhead, Elements of Ethics. Early develop- 

‘^on^oience, Preyer, Mind of the ChUd; Compayre, 

morale tie V Enfant 

/Rj joint know- 
diioh the mind has of itself, and of 

common condition 
is an immediate knowledge, and 
All schools of philosophy are agreed 

consciousness is indubitable. Its validity 

tel'^'^Th T misinterpretation of thl 

term. _ The heginniiig of uncertainty and controversy appears 
when uiterpretafaon of the facts of consciousness is attempted. 

1 he Greek has no word for comciomness “Tertuliiau is 
le only ancient who uses the word emsdentia in a psycho- 
ogical sense, corresponding with our consciousness:’ Hamilton 
Oi^^^ussum,^.m- Reid’s Works, ^.775. ’ 

The scholastic definition was, iierceyifw qua mem depresenti 

«» .pplying Do* .. I put 

sop lie instrument, found in consciousness the ultimate test of 
certainty. Descartes, Metlwd, Veitch’s traiisl., pt. iv 

nef hr know that we feel; we not only 

act hut we know that we act; we not only think, hut we kmw 
th&t vre think ; to think, with our, irTimtn'ii^ , . 


Hient of conscience, Preyc 

LEvoI/iiHon mtellechiel and „ 

CONSCIOUSNESS {conscientla, Bewusstsey 

kdge).-~The knowledge w] 

ifcs own experience and activity. This is the 
of experience. Consciousness 
as such involves certainty 
tliat tlie testimony of 
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The distinction between “Constitutive” and “Eegulative” 
appears at various points in Kant’s Critique of Pure Rea>ion. 
First, when treating of “ the analogies of experience,” he says, 
“experience is possible only through the consciousness of a 
necessary connection of perceptions of sense.” Distinguishing 
the categories into mathematical and dynamical, the former, as 
concerned with the possibility of existence, he makes constitu- 
tive, while the latter, as concerned with variable relations, are 
only regulative of thought, even though they be thus consti- 
tutive as to experience. Meiklejohn’s Tr., p. 135 ; Hutchison 
Stirling’s Text-Book to Kant, p. 285, cf. 392. When we pass to 
the ideas of the reason, the idea is “ a necessary concej)tion of 
reason, to which no corresponding object can be discovered in 
the world of sense.” Meiklejohn’s Tr., p. 228. These ideas are 
three, — the Soul, the Universe, and God. These transcendental 
ideas are only regulative of our thought. Ih., p. 407. See also 
IK, 424. “I accordingly maintain, that transcendental ideas 
can never be employed as constitutive ideas, that they cannot 
be conceptions of objects, and that when thus considered, they 
assume a fallacious and dialectical character.” Ib., 395. 

CONTINGENT {eontingo, to touch). — Occurrences depen- 
dent upon events which we cannot forecast; variable possi- 
bilities, under fixed law. An event, the opposite of which is 
'possible, is contingent; an event, the opposite of which is 
impossible, is necessary, 

“ In popular language, whatever event takes place of which 
we do not discern the cause why it should have happened in 
this manner, or at this moment, rather than another, is called a 
contingent event ; as, for example, the falling of a leaf on a parti- 
cular spot, or the turning up of a certain number when dice are 
thrown.” Taylor, Elements of Thought, All events are, in a 
sense, necessary, as forming part of the universal causal nexus. 
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Ihe law of continuihj, originally applied to moiioti, \vas after 
wards extended to continuity of life. 

Jor recent usage in physical science, see Balfour Stewart’s 
ConsermhonJ Energy, and Tait’s Recent Advances of Rhyekai 
Saence.^ ‘The grand principle of Conseryation of Enerc^y 
. . . . IS simply a statement of the invariability of the quantity 
of energy in the universe.'' Tait, p. 17. i - 

It IS the result of Darwin’s observations, that the law of 
continuity has been extended to life, implying a gradual evolu- 
lon of more highly differentiated organism. This is the law of 
continuity ,n Bio^. Eussel IVallace has, however, insi.sted 
that It IS not to be assumed, without proof or against in<lo- 
pondent evidence, that the later stages of an app^mitl/ci- 
inuous development are necessarily due to the same causes 
onlys the earlier stages.” Darwinism, 463 ; Darwin’s Deerent 
0 Han; Eomanes, Mental Evolution in Man; Calderwood’s 
Eiolution and Mans Plac.e in Nature; Lloyd Morgan, Animal 
Lfe and Melhgence ; Huxley, Evolution and Ethics 


usmiy or succeeding generations. Essays on 1 
rans ,, _n ed., i. 170; The Germ Plasm, transl.^ 198. ( 
ei o u ion o organic existence, we have to account for 
aiice of the thinking being. 

CONTRACT {eontrulw, to draw together).— A v, 
agreement founded on rights, natural or acquired, and ii 
mutual obligations. 

Viewed ethically, the obligation to fulfil a eontraci 

in t'll ’ ■ 7- fulfilling of contrac 

in all countries been made the object of positive lav 

consideration of the various kinds and conditions of c 
thus belongs to Jurisprudence. In Roman law a di.s 
was made between relations or agreements entered into ■ 
any cause or consideration, antecedent, present or futv 
pacts which were entered into for a cause or eonsideratii 
IS, containing a awdXXayyx,, or bargain, having reo-ar 

Jl”'” Pn«ro™, oiripito 

or do something, on acconnt of eomethinc. „ 
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bv the other party. Agreements of this kind were properly 
r.onimds^ while those of the former were called hare 
A padwni nudum^ or hare pad, was so called because it was not 
clothed with the circumstances of mutual advantage, and was 
not a valid agreement in the eye of the Roman law. Nuda 
•padio ohligaiionem non facAt. It is the same in English law, 
in which a contract is defined as the agreement of several 
persons in a concurrent declaration of intention, whereby their 
legal relations are determined.” Maine’s Ancient Law, ch. ix. 

The natural right of each to the unfettered use of his own 
powers is implied in contract for mutual advantage. This right 
is essential to personality, and is prior to all voluntary contract, 
and to all civil organisation. This right, belonging to the nature 


lamily authority and civil are both modified by reference to 
natural rights. Ho existing compact, social or civil, dejmves a 
rational being of his natural rights, or in any degree limits his 
title to fall back upon them. Within these limits must be read 
the maxim, — “ Law alone creates obligation.” Hatural obliga- 
tions restrict created obligations. Roman Law — Oorpm Juris 
Civilis, Grotiiis, De Jure Belli et Pads, 1625, where acknow- 
ledgment is made of laws which are eternal, and fitted for 
all seasons, unwritten laws of nature.” Putfendorf, La/w of 
Nature and Nations, 1672; Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws, 
1748 ; Hobbes, Leviathan, ch. 14, “Laws of Nature.” 

CONTRADICTION (Principle of), or rather of non-con- 
tradiction (contradico, to speak against ; contradictio, di/nc^acrt?), 
— A thing cannot be and not be at the same time, or the same 
attribute cannot at the same time be affirmed and denied of the 
same subject. Aristotle laid down this principle as the basis of 
all Logic, and of all Metaphysic. Metaph.., lib. iii. cap. iii. sec. 
3; lib. ix. cap. vii. ; lib. x. cap. v, ; lib. iv. cap. iii. sec. 13; 
lib. iv. cap. v. sec. 59; lib. iii. cap. ii. sec. 12; Anahjt Prin,, 
ii. 2, 53, bk. 15. 

Attacked in ancient times by the Sceptics and by E})icurus, 
and in the Middle Ages by the Scotists, it has been subjected 
oy modern philosophers to searching scrutiny. With Locke, its 
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only use was didactic and argumentative. Essay, iv. 7 
Leibnitz vindicated its innate character against Locke’s attack 
E'ouv. Essais, iv. 2, sec. 1. Considering it insufficient, how 
ever, as the basis of all truth and reasoning, he added tin 
principle of sufficient reason. 

Kant thought this principle good only for analytic judgments, 
those judgments of which the predicate is implied in the sub- 
ject; as when we say, all body has extension. The idea oi 
extension being implied in that of body, it is a sufficient warrant 
of the truth of such a judgment that it implies no contradicHon. 
In^ synthetic judgments, on the contrary, we rest either on a 
priori grounds of reason, or on the testimony of experience 
Hegel considers it as the true expression of the procedure of 
ttiought at a certain stage— that of the “abstract ” understand- 
ing. But the distinctions which seem to the understandiim to 
be absolute are overcome by reason, which finds a deetier luuty 
in the identity of opposites; and thus, though all thought pro- 
ceeds according to the principle of contradiction, that principle 
is not to he taken as a final statement of truth, but only as its 
provisional expression. Logic of Hegd, Wallace, p. 189 

primary with that 

of Identity, the one being the positive and the other the 
negative expression of the same law. Lectures on Logic, i 

PL Lindsay’s Tr.' 

^ ONTRADIOTORY.— The Contradictory of any Term 
IS its mere negation, e.g., nat-wMte is the contradictory of white 
So tl,e contradictory of any Proposition is its mere notation' 
Some men are not white is the contradictory of All men are white 
Hie contradictory of the Universal Affirmative (A) is the Par 
tmiilar Negative (0); of the Hniversal Negative (E) the l\r 

(I). Of i.»pSLoi, 

IS necessarily true and the other false. 

CONTEAPOSpiON.— A so-called “immediate inference ” 
which IS only a different form of statement. Erer?/ S « P - 

TRART.— Aristotle defines contrary, “ that which in 
the same genus differs most;” as in colour. ...tl 
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Tliis is sometimes done hj inflection ; as wlien we say, Fire 
burns ; but more commonly by the word is, when affirmative — 
is not, when negative ; or by some other part of the verb Ao he.' 
Whately, Logic, bk. ii. ch. i. sec. 2 ; Alill, Logic, bk. i. ch. iv. 
sec. 1 ; Fowler, Decretive Logic, p. 25. 

COROLLARY. — A consequence following from something 
already demonstrated ; an additional element of knowledge 
made good by some previous attainment. 

COSMOGONY (Koo-fio^, world ; yiyvoiiai, to come into 
being).— A theory of the origin of the world. 

Of Cosmogonies, some represent the matter, though not the 
form, of the world to be from eternity * others attribute both 
the matter and form of the world to a First Cause. 

Pythagoras, founding on mathematical reasoning, taught that 
the principle of numbers supplied the Ifey to existence. Diog. 
Laert., lib. viii. 48. The Atoniists, Leucippus and Democritus, 
taught that the origin of all was in indivisible and eternal atoms, 
similar in nature, but differing in form and position. Aristotle, 
Metaph., i. 4 ; Burnet, Earhj Greek Philos., p. 22. According to 
Aristotle, matter is eternal ; God acts directly upon the heavens ; 
Nature has in it the principle of motion and rest ; all motion is 
directed to an end; and, in course of the motion, the elements 
are originated, and beyond this appears organised being. In a 
scientific age, the problem of the Origin of the IJnivei'se must 
be discussed in accordance with the deeper knowledge of fixed 
law wdiich has been attained. Interpretation of the Universe 
itself must regulate thought as to its origin. 

COSMOLOGY {Koapo^, world ; Adyos, science). — A theory 
of the universe, satisfying the requirements of our scientific 
knowledge and of the principles of reason. 

» The object of Cosmology comprised Nature, as well as the 
complicated phenomena which mind throw’s out from itself ; in 
fact, existence itself, or the sum of all finite things.” Wallace, 
Ldegel s Logic, ^ 35, p, 58, 

Kaiit’s Allgemdne Naturgeschiclite, Werke, vi. 205 ; Hegel’s 
NaturphilosqpUe,'W^vk<i, vii. Hegel says, “Nature is to be 
regarded as a system of grades, the one of which proceeds 
necessarily from the other.” Laplace, Introductim to the Theory 
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of Science ; Humboldt s Cosmos ; Ciidworth’s hitellectual System 
of tlie^ Zhiwersey cb. i. ; Lange, liist. of Materialism^ ii. 3, 3 ; 
Dai win, Otigm of Species^ 402; Haeckel, Nat, Hist, of Creation; 
Broun, Geschichteder Natur ; Lotze, i. 374 ; Biske, 

Outlines of a Cosmic Philos., based on the doctrine of Evolution. 

COSMOTHBTIO IDBALiISTS. — Those who, while 
denying an immediate knowledge of the external, admit the 
reality of the outer world. An alternative designation to 
Hypothetical Dualists. ‘‘ Denying our immediate or in- 
tuitive knowledge of the external reality, whose existence 
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Within the problem concerning man’s place in nature, lies 
comparative craniology, as determined by measurements of 
skulls found in caves or in the earth’s surface. Lyel], An- 
tiquity of Man; Huxley, Man’s Place in Nature. Phrendogy 
m an exploded theory, supplanted by localisation of functions 
in the brain. 

CREATION {C 7 
significance, to beget), 
of God be denied, 
theses : either there are two 
or energy and matter, or all beings are but mode; 
tions of one eternal or necessary beinc. 
recognises one necessary and eternal being, 
and cause, intelligence and i 
good, source of the Universe, and 
is dependent being. 

Agnosticism as to the Supernatural, leav 
lem as to the origin of the Universe,— a 
science, but towards its solution science o 
scientific conditions, we can speak only of tl 
act of Creation.’^ Science gives no help t( 
sentation. Darwin admits that Evolutio] 
nothing towards solution of fKa 


>7 60, to make, produce, and, in secondary 
•Origin of finite being. If the existence 
we must accept one or other of two hypo- 
necessary and eternal beings, spirit 
or manifesta- 
15. A belief in creation 
at once substance 
power, absolutely free and infinitely 
, 1 giants that all finite existence 


Wiar iNaturalism cannot transcend 
.reation is only an amplified reading of the la.v of 
as that m a law universally held, and applied in all 
,s of Science “Present events are connected with 
of the past by a link resting on the obvious prin- 
L tiling cannot begin to exist without a cause which 
laplace. Introduction to the Theory of Science 
Causality transcending Natural History. 
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“A universal criterion of truth would he such as holds good 
of all cognitions, without distinction of their objects. It is 
plain, however, that as in the case of such a criterion there is 
abstraction from every matter of cognition (reference to its 
object), and truth precisely concerns this matter, it is quite 
impossible and absurd to ask still after a criterion of the truth 
of this matter of the cognitions; and that, therefore, it is 
impossible also to assign any adequate criterion of truth that 
shall at the same time be universal. "What is to be said here, 
then, is that of the truth of cognition as regards matter, there 
is no universal criterion to be required, for any such were a 
contradiction in itself. But it is equally plain, as regards 
cognition in mere form (all matter apart), that a logic confined 
to the universal and necessary rules of the understanding 
must furnish first in these rules criteria of the truth. For 
what contradicts these is false, inasmuch as the understanding 
would then contradict its own universal rules of thought, and 

consequently its own self The merely logical criterion 

of truth, agreement of cognition, namely, with the universal 
and formal laws of the understanding and reason, is certainlv 



U1 experience, ana even ot ail sensuous impres- 
sions? Knowledge of this kind is called airnori, in contradis- 
tinction to empirical knowledge, which has sources a x^oderm% 

that is, in experience iTrom all that has been said, there 

results the idea of a particular science, which may be called 
the Critique of Pure Reasoii. For reason is the faculty which 
furnishes us with the principles of knowledge a qji'iori. 

We can regard a science of the mere criticism of pure reason, 
its source and limits, as the jfyropmleutic to a system of pure 
reason.^ Such a science must not be called a Doctrine, but only 
a Critique of Pure Reasond^ Kant’s introduction to the 
Critique of Pure Reason. 

_ CUMULATIVE AEGUMENT.-Ai argument gaining 

m force by increase of evidence and of reasons as it advances 
each new point yielding additional testimony for the conclusion! 
Its strength does not lie in the connection of the points with 


as representative of the 
by teaching, character, 
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aud habits, giving definiteness to the name, while exaggerating 
its characteristics. _ He is described by Zeller as “that witty 
and eccentric individual, whose imperturbable originality, ready- 
wit, and strength of character, admirable even in its excesses, 
no less than Ins fresh and vigorous mind, have been held up to 
view as forming the peculiar type of character of the ancient 
world. Ih., p. 245. The weakness of the school lay in its 
ascetic tendency, carried even to the extent of contemptuous 
disregard of the ordinary notions and susceptibilities of men. 
This school is the historic precursor of the Stoics. 

CYRENAIO. A school of Philosophy, formed from 
amongst those who had come under the sway of Socrates. Its 


ame oi bocrates/ Diog. Laert., lib. ii., is designated by 
Aristotle Sophist.” Under his guidance the thought and 
practice of the school tended in the contrary direction from that 
of the Cynics, exalting pleasure as the desirable, not as if escape 
from, pain were enough, but making attainment of pleasure by 
direct^ effort the end of life. At the opposite pole from asceti- 
cism,^ it still insisted on the need for self-regulation as a necessary 
condition for happiness in life. With the prominence given to 
the school favoured a sceptical tendency in thought, 
along with self-indulgence in practice. Historic relations con- 
nect the Cyrenaics with the Epicureans. Zeller, PliilosoiMj of 
the Greeks, Soc. and the Socrat. Schools,” Heichers Tr., ch. xiv. 

DZEMON (Satjbtcoy or Sat/xovtov). — The term in earliest Greek 
usage meant a god, one of the order of deities ; later, an inferior 
deity, acting the part of a messenger for the gods, specially in 
communicating their will to men ! this is tliA spnsp. in wTvinL if 
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With some offences the penalty attaches to the offender when 
the act is committed ; in others, not until he is convicted by 

law. In the former case he is guilty de facto, in the latter de 

jure. 

De facto is commonly used in the sense of actually, and de 
jure in the sense of legally.; hence the philosophical use of the 
terms. A de facto proof is a “ natural history ” of the facts ; a 

yw’e proof is a vindication of their existence; the principle 
of causality may be proved de facto, as a matter of fact accepted 
and acted upon by men ; or de jure, it may be shown to be the 
necessary presupposition of experience itself. To this last leads 
the Kantian method, giving Transcendental Deduction as a 
fundamental portion of an adequate Epistemology. 

DEFINITION (definio, to mark out limits) “is used in 
Logic to signify an expression which explains any term so as 
to separate it from everything else, as a boundary separates 
helds.''^ Whately. A Definition is a categorical proposition, 
consisting of two members, a subject defined {memhrum defini- 
tum ) ; and the defining attributes by which it is distinguished 
from other things (piemhrum definiens). 

Logicians distinguish definitions into Nominal and Real : 
Nomincd explain merely the meaning of the term; Real explain 
the nature of the thing signified, or rather of the notion of the 
thing. Whately, Logic, bk. ii. chap. v. sec. 6. 

“By a real, in contrast to a verbal or nominal definition, 
the logicians do not intend ' the giving an adequate conception 
of the nature and essence of a thing;’ that is, of, a thing con- 
sidered in itself, and apart from the conceptions of it already 
possessed. By veiLal definition is meant the more accurate 
determination of the signification of a loord; by real the more 
accurate determination of the contents of a notion. The one 
clears up the relation of words to notions ; the other of notions 
to things. The substitution of notional for real would, perhaps, 
remove the ambiguity.” Hamilton, ReiTs Works, p. 691, note! 

On the question whether logical Definition is or 
various views are held. Whately holds that “Logie is con- 
cerned witli nominal definitions alone.” Lqg«c,^^ b ch. v. 
sec. 6. Mill says, “The simplest and most correct notion of 
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notional^ definitions only; to explain the meaning of words 
belongs to dictionaries or grammars.” Prolegomena Logica^ 
189. 

‘‘There is a real distinction between definitions of names 
and what are erroneously called definitions of things; but it 
is that the latter, along with the meaning of a name, covertly 
asserts a matter of fact. This covert assertion is not a de- 
finitionj but a postulate. The definition is a mere identical 
proposition, which gives information only about the use of 
language, and from which no conclusions respecting matters 
of fact can possibly be drawn. The accompanying postulate, 
on the other hand, affirms a fact which may lead to conse- 
quences of every degree of importance.” Mill, Logic, bk. i. ch. 
viii. sec. 6. 

Tor various classifications of Definitions, ^ee Deberwe<^^s 
p. 164, Lindsay's transl. 

The L aults of Definition are thus enumerated by Deberwe<^ 
{Logic, p. 172, Lindsay's transl.) : — (1) Too great ividtli or 
narroioneBs; {%) Pedundamy, on: the mention of derivative 
determinations or the essence; {^) Tautology, 

when the notion to be defined is repeated in the Definition ; 
(4) Girculus in Definiendo, or the attempt to define a notion 
by means of those notions which presupi^ose it; (5) Definition 
figurative expression ot by me're negatives, 

Avistoth,^ Topic,, Foster, Analyt, lib. ii. ; Pod 

Royal Logicp pzxt. i. ch, xii, xiii, xiv. ; part ii. ch. xvi. ; 
Locke, Essay on Human Understanding, bk. iii. ch. iii. and iv. ; 
Deid, Account of Arisiotlds Logic, ch. ii. sec. 4 ; Davidson's 
Logic of Definition, 

^ DEIST ^{Deus, God).~(l) Properly, the Latin form, iden- 
tical in significance with the Greek form, Theist {Oeos, God) ; 
(2) technically distinguished from Theist^ Deist designatiim' 
one who believes in an Eternal Being, the source of all finite 
existence, but denies his Personality, or, at least, his personal 
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government of the imiv 
believes in God’s direct 
with fixed laws, and for 
admits natural, but denies revealed religion 
been made equivalent to denial of the 
acceptance of a materialistic (atheistic) scheme of 
Distinguishing between Transcendental Theoloq 
Theology, Kant says T" ' 
the cognition of a primal being, 
upon reason alone {theologi 
{ilieologia revelaia). The foi 
means of pure transcendental 
TecilissiiuwUj ens entiujiij and 
or by means of a 
own mind, as a i 
natural theology, 

theology alone is termed a Deist 
possibility of a natural theology also, a Theist 
Reason^ Critique of all Theolo! 
ii. ch. hi. sec. 7 

Towards the close of the I 
of the eighteenth, the term Deist 
those opposed to revealed religion. 

Writers 


ibc, ±neist, to describe one who 
)ersonal government in accordance 
righteousness, — popularly, one who 
l; (3) “Deistic”has 
Theistic position, by 
* existence, 
jy and Katural 
If by the Tlieologij I understand 
that cognition is based either 
ntionalis) or upon revelation 
r cogitates its object either by 
conceptions, as an ens originarmni^ 
is termed transcendental theology ; 
conception derived from the nature of ' 
supreme intelligence, and must then be 
The person who believes 


our 
entitled 
in a transcendental 
he who acknowledges the 

, Kant’s Pure 

;y. Transcendental Dialectic, bk. 
7 , Meiklejohn, 387. 

vi seventeenth century and beginning 

was used as descriptive of 
__ ^ ^ Leland’s Vieio of Deistieal 

Deberweg’s History of Philosophy, ii. 371; L. 
Stephen’s English Thought in the Eighteenth Century ; Lecky’s 
History of Rationalism ; Caird’s Evolution of Religion, i. 312. 

DELIBERATION {delihero, to weigh well). —-Reflection as 
to conditions and possible consequences of action ; application 
of intelhpnce as a preliminary for wise direction of conduct. 
Power of vefiection is the condition of moral responsibility. Its 
exercise implies either that the mind, when uncommitted, is 
swayed by rational considerations, seeking to ascertain the wise 
course of action in given circumstances; or, that the mind, 
swayed by strong impulse, places restraint on the motive, and 
weighs the consequences of acting on the motive. Aristotle 
was the first to deal formally with “ deliberate preference ” as 
the condition of moral life. Nicom. Ethics, bk. iii. c. v. 

DELUSION (detudo, to deceive). — Appearance inconsistent 
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with reality; an objective interpretation of feeling or fancy, 
without ascertained evidence. Instrument.s of knowledge are 
liable to become occasions of delusion, when their use is sepa- 
rated from exercise of the critical faculty. Physical su.scejdi- 
bilities, psychic feelings, and play of imagination, are the chief 
sources of delusion. In every case, active imagination is 
implied. It is we ourselves who assign objective signilieance 
to inward feeling. Observation and reflection must be the 
tests of all objective interpretation of experience. 

The “delusions of the senses” are not to be attributed to 
the senses themselves, but to our interpretation of impres.sions, 
by long established associations. Feeling.s awakened by morbid 
nerve conditions readily receive an objective interiiretation, on 
the supposition that normal conditions of susceptibility are 
maintained. Facility in e.vercise of imagination contributes 
largely to transitory, and even to continuous, delusion. On 
delusions of the insane, Jame.s, Psychol., i. 37,3; ii. 114. 

Abnormal use of the sensory .system, such as in hypnotic 
experiments, increases the risk of delusion, by tending to induce 
unnatural nerve excitation. The phenomena of dreaming 
illustrate the power of the imagination in giving objective value 
to mere sensory impression, or to psychic feeliiio-. 

DEMIUEGB (S^/itoupyo's, a handicraftsman, a workman). 
Originally, a skilled workman ; used to describe God as the 
maker or^“ Architect” of the world. Socrates and Plato repre- 
sented God under this image, —the VVorld-Pyaikler. For 
Plato s treatment, see specially the Timm,s ; Ueherweg’s Hist, 

1. 12o; bchwegler’s ^91, 79, 82, 

, ijamomfro, to point out; to ctuise 

see). roof either from first principle.s, or from observation. 
To draw from a universal truth coiisequem-e.s which iiocossarilv 
follow, IS dmonstmtion. To connect an occurrence with ‘a 
pnnciple or law to show that tho principle or law i.s applied or 
eahsedm a particular case, is to demonstrate. An inducuon 

tZJ'T 7 '"t n 1-v of 

utuie IS another phase of demonstration. Tim result is 

oC/l'0IlC6. . 

General truths arrived at by induction in the .sciences of 
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observation are assured acquisitions, though our knowledge may 
not be complete. It may admit of increase or be modified by 
new discoveries, but the knowledge which demonstration gives 

IS fixed and unalterable. 

A demonstration may therefore be defined as a reasoning by 
which a conclusion is shown to be contained in facts or in 
some other proposition, whose truth and certainty being acknow- 
ledged, the additional proposition must also be admitted. 

Demonstration is direct or indirect; direct, when, starting from 
a general truth, we come to a particular conclusion ; or startincf 
from ^ the subject and its attributes, we arrive at a general 
principle. Indirect demonstration is when we admit hypotheti- 
caUy a proposition contradictory of that which we wish to 
demonstrate, and show that this admission leads to absurdity. 
This is denumstratio per impossible, or rednetio ad absurdum. 

The theory of demonstration is given in the Organon of 
Aristotle, "since whose time,” says Kant, "Logic, as to its 
foundation, has gained nothing.” 

DEONTOLOGY (to SeW, what is due, or binding ; proper, 
or suitable ; Xdyos, science). — Theory of duty. ' 

Deontology, ox that which is proper, has been chosen as a 
fitter term than any other which could be found to represent, 
in the field of morals, the principle of utilitarianism, or that 
which IS useful.” Bentham, Deontology ; or, the Science of 
Morality, i. 34. Yet, the author would have the word “oufht ” 
banished from the science. ^ 

“The term deontology expresses moral science, and expresses 
It well, in-ecisely because it signifies the science of duty, and 
contains no reference to utility.” mewell, preface to Mackin- 
tosh’s Prelim. Dissert., p. 30. 

“The ancient Pythagoreans defined virtue to be''E|: 4 s rov 
Slorros; the habit of duty, or of doing what is binding, the 
oldest definition of virtue of which we have any account, and 
one of the most unexceptionable which is yet to be found in 
any system of philosophy.” Steivart, Active and Moral Powers 
bk. IV. ch. 5, § 2. ^ Hamilton, Reids Worlcs, p. 540, note. 

DESIGN (desigiw, to mark out). — Adaptation of means to 
ends. The evidence of design consists in the marks, found in 
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objects or events, of adaptation to the attainment of definite 
results. A philosophic theory of such evidence is named 
Teleology (t^os, end; and Adyos, science), the theory of 
ends, awkwardly named « final causes.” A teleology is essential 
to the interpretation of Nature. 

“What IS done, neither by accident, nor simply for its own 
sake, but with a view to some effect that is to follow, is said 
to be the result of design. None but intelligent beings act 
with dedgn. . . . Therefore, whenever we see a thinc° . 
which IS evidently made for the sake of the effect which it 
produces, we feel sure that it is the work of a being capable 
ot thought.” Taylor, Elements of Thought. 

Among the “ arguments for the being of God,” “ the argument 
from design ” is at basis the affirmation that nature n^ds an 
explanation beyond itself. There is in this no argument really 
but a simple statement of the inductions of Science. The 
intelligence which recognises this, can find the solution of its 
problem only in self-existent intelligence. 

Kant’s criticism of the argument from design, as provin<. 
on y an architect of the universe, merely indicates that our 
knowledge of the cause is according to our knowledge of the 
effect. Pure Reason, Transcendental Dialectic, ch. iii., Meikle- 
johns transL, p. 370; Werke, ed. Eosenkranz, ii. 470. 

On the argument for the being of God from the adaptation 
of means to ends in the universe, Xenophon, MemoraUlia of 
Socrates bk. i. eh. iv. ; Buffier, Treatise on First Truths; Eeicl 
Intellectual Powers, vi. ch. vi. ; Stewart, Active and Moral 
Powers, ch. ii. ; Paley, Nat. Theol. ; Bndqeioate,- 

67 Janets Causes; Lotze’s Philosophy of Relinion ^ 
Hutchison Stirling, Bamin and Design; Knight’s Alyccfe 

Human Nature.— Vide 

DESIEE.-Craving, as in appetite ; sense of want, impelling 
towards satisfaction; longing for the unattained, characteristic 
of the rational^ nature. Every portion of our nature, bein« 
dependent on the external, proves a source of desire. Each 
desire tlms becomes an index of denoAul 
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from our own life. The physical depends on nutriment ; the 
emotional on social intercourse; the understanding on observa- 
tions for gratification of the desire of knowledge. The rational 
life Itself not only generates expectation, but longs after attain- 
ment of an ideal, the image of which rises from time to time 
out of the depths of the soul, so as to influence conscious effort, 
n al its forms, desire is craving for a phase of experience in 
which sense of want may give place to sense of the agreeable ; 
—satisfaction for some part of our nature ; — or realisation of 
“ The Ideal,”— satisfaction for our nature as a whole. 

_ Desire, whether its origin be in the body or in the mind, is 
in every case a mental condition, under personal control, and is 
liable to increase or to diminution in accordance with the action 
of intelligence. 

Even when the thing desired is known, it is not solely in 
conseqnence of knowing its qualities that we desire it, but because 
of pleasure anticipated. Our desires are natural or acquired ; 
and are in their action instinctive, arising spontaneously, but 
liable to be strengthened or weakened, according to the amount 
of exercise allowed to them. 

The relation of Desire to Will, is according to the relation of 
the former to Intelligence, In a rational nature, all desire is 
modified, stimulated or repressed, according as intelligence 
occupies itself with the object, and with the gratification it is 
fitted to produce. 

Greea proposes to restrict the term Desire to such longino- as 
concerns itself with “self-realisation,” but this involves am- 
biguity in the use of “self,” which seriously compromises 
philosophy of Ethics._ Self-indulgence is not self-realisation. 

Green would distinguish mere natural impulses which in- 
volve only a feeling of self, from Desires proper which imply 
the comeiousness ^ of self. “ The latter involves a consciousness 
of Its object, which in turn implies a consciousness of self. In 
this consciousness of objects which is also that of self, or of 
self -which is also a consciousness of objects, we have the dis- 
tingiiishing characteristic of desire (as we know it), of under- 
standing and of^ wiU, as compared with those processes of tlie 
animal’s soul with which they are ant to be confnaorl a 
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this consciousness is also the common basis which unites desire, 
understanding, and will with each other/’ Frolegoin. to Ethics, 
bk. ii. ch. ii. p. 123 ; cf. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, bk. i. ch. iv. 
In all its phases, Desire must be contemplated as a force in 
consciousness. The instinctive or spontaneous feature appears 
in that which depends on constitution, natural or modified, 
independently of intelligence and will. Beyond this, its force 
at any moment may depend on exercise of intelligence and 
will ; and on the spontaneous rise of an ideal of life, voluntarily 
made efficient in self-regulation. In this last case, as described 
by Kant, the representation of law is the sole motive of the 
Will. Desire and Volition, Bradley, Mind, xiii. 1. 

Purely as a matter of psychology. Green’s references to self 
introduce novel entanglements as to “ self-seeking.” The Ego 
is “the self-seeking self,” inasmuch as all motive has for its end 
self-realisation. According to Green, Desire becomes the motive 
for willing. It is not one of the various motives, “ desires and 
aversions,” “ which influence a man ; but the consciousness of an 
object which the man seeks in doing the act.” This object “is 
not merely one of the objects of desire or aversion, of which 
the man was conscious before he willed. It is a particular self- 
satisfaction to be gained in attaining one of these objects, or a 
combination of them.” Prolegomena to Ethics, 107. It 
remains to account for “the various motives, i,e., desires and 
aversions;” and for the choice between these, leading to a 
preference for one of them. How can “ benevolence ” have its 
natural place in the life of a “ self-seeking self,” so as to allow 
that “the good of others” is an end in itself? Hoffding’s 
Psychol, 235 ; Human Mind, ii. 196 ; Baldwin’s Hand- 

Booh of Psyclwlogp, pt. ii. p. 320 ; James, Prvnc, of Psychol, ii. 
549 ; Article by Bradley, Mind, xiii. 1 ; and another hj 
Sidgwick, Mind, n.s. i. 94. 

DETERMINISM (determino, to bound, or limit). — The 
theory that all our volitions are ruled by the force of 
motives, which produce their results as invariably as physical 
forces effect their ends. Determinism is the later designation, 
accepted as a substitute for Necessitarianism. The latter term 
has been rejected by Mill, because it seems to imply external 
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constraint, or some necessity in Nature. A Theological Deter- 
mimst miglit grant this view, while a Biological Determiniat 
would rejert it. Etymologically, the gain is small, thou-rh the 
distinction is important. The earlier usage points to the'force • 
the later, to the limits ; but it remains that an explicit state- 
ment be made of the force or forces operating, and of the limits 
of activity contemplated. Mill’s discussion is found in his 
Exam, of Hamilton’s Philos., 552; and Loffie, bk. vi. c. 2. 

Mill’s statement k that Necessity, “in this application, sic^ni- 
nes only invariability ; ” the conditions being the same, "the 
effect will be the same, however often these conditions operate. 
But, recurrence being granted, the problem remains, what is 
rational procedure? Specially, what is volition as a fact in 
consciousness ? To this Mill answers “ A volition is a moral 
effect, which follows the corresponding moral causes as certainly 
and invariably as physical effects foUow their physical causes.” 
Given the feeling, the associations, the habits, the character, 
and the external circumstances of the agent, his volition is 
determined by these conditions. The question remaining is, 

w at then are moral effects, and moral causes, as distinguished 
from physical ? ' 

Mill objects to the application of “necessity” to physical 
effects, quite as much as to moral. Both are in the same sense 

etermined; both are marked by invariability in sequence. A 

« wi a like cause, however often it operates. 

hether it must do so, I acknowledge myself to be entirely 
ignorant, be the phenomena moral or physical ; and I condemn 
accordingly the word Neeesdttj as applied to either case. All 
that I know is that it always does." Exam., 562. 

There is no theory of Indeterminism. Will does not work in 
vacuo. There is no volition apart from motive. That like pro- 
duces like, is matter of agreement; “invariability,” in this 
sense, is granted by all. Those who say that the Will is not 
necessitated, admit that the Will is so far determined, in as much 
as conditions of volition are fixed independently of our choice. 
The word “Determinism” does not escape ambiguity, even 
when Its theoretic interpretation is appended.* Difficulty is not 
obviated by enumeration of the conditions contemplated, — what 
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Lewes has caUed the ‘‘psycWatical conditions’'^ ^ 

^ent as to voluntary activity remain ^ state- 

motive/’ or “the single desire of seif-re-di 4 hV. "'^^ngest 
m before the mind at once,” or the onJ “obWfc ”°Vh“ 
no matter how complex ” Po,„,) , • thought, 

a. w.„ .£'a.X5t "f /“ “““ 

the process of “ thought,” concerned with the!! .• 

Aiistotles “deliberate preference” V/. rv? ■ to act. 

Conditions physical and psychical are'ess! !%'? 
pretation of human activity. The 

memory, education, previous experienw and " ^'ahits, 

must be taken into account. Tut thomh f mood ” 

key of the question, influenced as such tb‘'^’°'f 
cedent conditions in consciousness Ari f h 
hk. iii. ch. 5 ; Ze^^ers o/ xX I .-f ^ ® 

pt. 2. sec. 5 ; Hobbes /p-* /T ^ ^ Siwards, 

Power.% Essays ii. and iv.; Kant’s Acfw 

Eihics, and XrnY* of Practical Reason ^letaph. of 

Metaphydcs, 791 ■ fo 

«/ 113. S; ' 1 Daf« 

Emotions and Will, bk. i. c 5 ■ i- c- 5 ; Bain 

e. vii. div. 2 ; James p j, ■ T Stephen, Science of 

569 ElemLlsTi^Z^ f-WEiology, vol. / 

wood’s Handbook of Moral P/iffow, "•■’’ ^^der- 

by Shadworth Hodgson, mJToo^ PP- 170 - 205 ; Articles 

form, tiU maturity is reached. From” ^ germinal 

Tital centre, there emerges all tlm ", "“'if®™’ ^Ith a single 
tbe species to which the life beltlf'7r^ 
essential to all life, has been used aTtml 
tbe hypothesis of the evolution of illustration of 

orfers. _ species, from lower biological 

hfan is developed from m i , 
inch in diameter, which differ IT ’ un 

other animals. The embyTh ^ of 

hardly be distinguished from thft of otT'^' 




reason ; haXiqKTLKy Tixy% tlie art of picking out and combin- 
ing ; German, ^ Dialeldik). — The mind's procedure in reasonincr 
combining things in accordance with rational conditions and 
reaching one thing through another. Dialectic is subsequent 
to observation, being reasoning on given data. 

^ ‘The Greek verb SiaX^yeo-dai, in its widest signification (1) 
mcludes the use both of reason and speech as proper to man. 
Hence, dialeeties may mean Logic, as including the ri^ht use of 
reason and language. (2) It is also used as synonymous with 
the Latin word disserere, to discuss or dispute; hence, dialectics 
has been used to denote the Logic of probabilities, as opposed 
to the doctrine of demonstration and scientific induction. (3) 
It is also used in popular language to denote Logic properly 
so called.”^ Poste, introd. to Aristotle’s Poster. Analijt. “ Dia- 
lectical” is used as equivalent to controversial. Adamson 
Article, “Logic,” Ewxje. Brit, 9th ed. ’ 

Platonic usage ori 2 inate.s in flinf nf «-v , 
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of this first principle, till at last it comes to a conclusion, 
calling in the aid of no sensible object whatever, but simply 
employing abstract self-subsisting forms, and terminating in 
the same.” RqjuUie, bk. vi. p. 511; cf. Zeller’s PZffifo,"pp. 

and 196/., English transl. Jo%yett’s Rejmhlie of Plato, 
212. Under this method, “though men make use of the 
visible forms, and/reason about them, they are thinking not of 
these, but of the ideals which they resemble.” 

Aristotle opposes Dialectic, to Apocleidie ; Topics, bk. i. ch. 
i- Dialectic, with Aristotle, is the system resulting from the 
attempt to reduce to rule, or generalise, modes of argument 
which rest upon current received doctrines as principles, which 
move within the region of interests about which current opinions 
pro und con are to be found, and which terminate not in the 
decisive solution of a problem, but in clearing the w'ay for a 
more profound research, or at least in the establishment of 
the thesis as against an opponent.” Adamson, art. “ Lome ” 
Ency. BHt; 9th ed. o > 

In the terminology of Kant, Dialectic is a division of Lonie 
subsequent to Analytic. “With regard to our cognition “in 
respect of its mere form fexcludins all cor,t,e,H.\ « 
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of a Transcendental Logic, Dialeetic is with Kant a “Critique 
of dialectical illusion.” “ In transcendental logic we isolate the 
understanding, and select from our cognition merely that part 
of our thought which has its origin in the understanding alone.” 
la transcendental dialectic we have “a critique of understand- 
ing and reason in regard to their hyper-physical use,” Dia- 
lectic, ill the Kantian sense, has thus to do with ‘ a natural and 
unavoidable illusion, which rests upon subjective principles, and 
imposes these upon us as objective.’ This illusion ‘does’ not 
cease to exist, even after it has been exposed, and its nothing- 
ness clearly perceived by means of transcendental criticism.’ 

Besides, there is a natural and unavoidable dialectic of 
pure reason not that in which the bungler, from want of the 
requisite knowledge, involves himself; nor that which the 
sophist devises for the purpose of misleading; hut that which 
is an inseparable adjunct of human reason, and which, soon 
after its illusions have been exposed, does not cease to deceive, 
and continually to lead reason into momentary errors, which 
it becomes necessary continually to remove.” Pure Reason, 
Jfeiklejohns transl., p. 21 2. This Dialectic consists in the 
ti (iMSccndeut use of principles whose only legitimate use is 
rniManent or transc&tidental. As transcendental, it is “ the 
exposure of the natural and unavoidable illusion that arises 
from human reason itself, wdiich is ever inclined to look upon 
phenomena as things in themselves, and cognitions a 2 ^rioH, as 
properties adhering to these things, and in such way to form 
the supersensible, according to this assumed cognition of things 
in themselves.” 

For Hegel, Dialectic is the one method of philosophising. It 
is the interpretation of Being, by reference to the logical relations 
of the conditions of thought itself. 

. Hegelianism is a philosophy worked out by the dialectic of 
the rationalising process, embracing concrete existence accord- 


ing to the dialectic relation of the categories. The thinkinc' 


view of things is the real. It regards Dialectic as at once the 
method of knowledge, and of the evolution of the universe 
itself. The universe is the evolution of absolute thought: 


knowledge is the retracing of that evolution in the thought of 


€4. 
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the individual. Philosophy is the thinking view of things ■ 
the categories are the conditions of knowledge ; these are empty 
until filled with the concrete ; logical advance is a process of 
inclusion; every movement is constituted by three moments— 
attirmation, difference, absorption. True Knowledge is syn- 
thesis of afBrmation and its contrary. “Every thing runs 
rough Its moments. These constitute the universal move- 
men . Stirling, Seerei of Hegel, i. 224; Logie of Head 

M'aliace,pp. 125-129; Caird’sZTer/eZ. ’ 

For Hegel Dialectic “ is the principle of compensation, which 

I-neTt V The primary 

sj ect of each form of things presents it as an affirmative reality • 

the second inspection shows that there is contradiction in what 
W 0 saw : , . , and thp. . 


idenH 7 : necessarily involve the 

Identity of opposites, in the sense that one element in its own 

assertion supplements itself by self-denial; and it is possible to 
take a simpler view which keeps clear of this difficulty. We 

STnir- 1 t it. and contemplates 

Itself in an isolated datum. What comes next is, that the 

datum IS felt insufficient, and as such is denied. But, Tn and 
hrough this denial, the reality produces that supplemei t whkh 
was required to complete the datum, and which very supple- 

tion and the consequent negation.” Bradley, Logic, 382. 

^ egel ckms that his method is “the only true method ” 
because it is identical with its object and content, for it is t}!e 
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jaa “ whaterer is predicated (affirmed, or“SiS)®'2tm2lly 

or ZiedTof fK Predicated ia like manner (affirmed, 

denied) of anything contained in that class.” This axiom is 

n y , “ ° dictum de omni merely amounts to the 

clentical proposition that whatever is true of certain obiects 
true of each of those objects. If all ratiocination were no more 
than the application of this maxim to particular cases the 
sy ogism would indeed be, what it has so often been declared 

'«> - £ 

j as an axiom, but as a 

-j explain, in a 

meaning of the word 


aiaum^ de omm, we must consider it not f~ -~ 
definition; must look upon it as intended to 
circuitous and paraphrastic maimer, the 
class.” Logic, bk. ii. ch. i. sec. 2. 

DICTUM SIMPLICITBR._When 

IS to be understood in its plain and unlin 
dmplieiter ; when with limitation or ref 
used secundum quid. Tor the fallacy of : 
plicitei' ad dictum secundum quid, and the 

DIPPBRBNOB (Sia<j)opd, differentia). 
pared, besides having qualities which are 
be distinguishable by diversities. 

Accidental differences distinj 
is common, are individual or nu 
in nature, are generic or sped] 
passing and variable : the latter 


ttishing objects whose essence 
nerical differences. Differmees 
'differences. The former are 
are permanent, furnishing the 

_ - - ion, and definition. 

Th& differ^e is that part of the condition of the genus-term 
natural y adapted to separate things under the same genus 
Hence the rule that definition must state the proximate genus 
and the pecific difference. Porphyry, introd. to Categor., ch. 
111 . ^ Aristotle, Top,^ lib. viii. cap. i. ii. 



Biology, “the separation or 
iscnmuiation of parts or organs wliicli in simpler forms of life 
«^more or less united.” Darwin, Origin of Species, Glossary, 

According to the doctrine of Evolution, the law of existence 
a constant and contemporaneous Differentiation and Intenra- 
-re, or change from a state of Homogeneity to one of Hetero- 
neity, and mce versd. Thus from the Indefinite the Definite 
avoived.^ Hence Spencer’s definition of Dvolutimi .-—^‘EyoIxi- 
n IS an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of 

oheient homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity : 

during which the retained motion undergoes a paralfe 
asformation.” First Principles, pt. ii. ch. xvii. sec. Uo- cf 

DILE^A is a complex syllogism, whose major premiss is 
njunctive or conditional proposition, whose mino^- premiss 
disjunctive proposition, and whose conclusion k either 
^gorical or disjunctive. The dilemma takes its name from 
character of the conclusion. If this is u.. 
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trnTrwHch 

- 3— r 

memtrs ? ?hT Sylloffismus Gornutm, the two 

members of the consequent being the horns of the dilemwa 

dhfilS-^ the advMsary is caught between (&aXa/i/3o£vcrai) two 
. ,. was called dilemma quasi, 8h XaaBiviov 

according to others it was so called from Sfs, twice ancffs ' 

.n .=„„pli„„ “ •>■• «“»» P»»i* the,. g.,^SS 

dS?uS™ « “ "‘'r“ 

JJIbCUESIVB (dzscurro, to run in different directions! — 

led^r Thought-process, as opposed to Intuitive know- 

edge Discursive Thought is that which proceeds by compS 

Kant distinguishes between the discursive understanding of 

standr°“Tn''f categories, and the mtuitive nndev- 

Meiklejohn’s transl, p. 43. 

DISJUNCTIVE.— The Disjunctive Proposition is a stnte- 

stc ThTS-''®' ^We of the subject, as A is eUher 

disjunctive has for its major premiss 

_ isjunc ive proposition, its minor premiss and conclusion 
oemg categorical. It has two moods, according as the conclu- 
sion IS affirmative or negative ; and as the minor premiss of the 
affirma ive mood must be negative (the deniaroTthe one 
rnative) and the minor premiss of the negative must be 
affirmative (the affirmation of the one alternative), these mLds 

, (Sta^ecThs, dispositio), literally, the act of 

placing things apart.-(l) “ The arrangement of that which has 
parts either according to place, to potentiality, or to species” 
Aristotle, Metaphysics, lib. iv. cap. xix. (2) Psycholo-ncally 
an inclination of our nature toward certain objects, prompting to 
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action. _( 3 )_ As applied to personality, the prevailing tendency. 

Disposition expresses bias, or tendency to be moved by some 
one impulse. 

DISSOLUTION {diasolvo, to loosen asunder, to separate). 
I he breaking up of a constituted or organic whole. “ Dissolu- 
tion IS the absorption of motion, and concomitant disintegration 
-n Principles, pt. ii. ch. xii. 

when Evolution has run its course, ... the ao-oremi-P 

whmh may increase the quantity of motion it contains, and 
wiich in the lapse of time are sure, either slowly or suddenly 
to give Its parts such excess of motion as will cause disintegri 
tmn. Spencer if*, -SI- Principles, pt. ii. ch. xxiii. According 

of Evnl^T ’ universe is one of “alternate eras 

01 L/ volution and Dissolution.’^ 

DISTANCE.— The relative position of bodies in space is 
ca led their dtslance from one another. Psychologically this 

thl obt.fae“d“J v“r 

_ “Position can never be a sensation, for it has nothin^ 
intrinsic about it; it can only obtain between a spot line or 
other figure and extraneous co-ordinates, and can xL;r be an 
element of the sensible datum, the line or the spot I ii? 
Let us then say that thought alone can unlock the riddS of 
space. James, Pnre. 0 / Pa?/cAo7 ii UO • akt, ij. ® “ 
Tou,k: Sohop.nb.„.r, WmidwSu fii ^ 

rekt™ of tho fenglh-feoliog, bmdlh-fe.ling, Sd 

» ad^uate to ppodoc. if B,k S” 

A surface is that which separates two different reo'inri<5 ' f 
space, the difference between them beino' that somptl ■*’ ^ 

one, and not in the other “It is tbp L .i 
them which marks them off ” “ We hat tl 
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distinct.— A 

several constituent f 
This use of the term 
— Vide Clear. 

distinction division 

asunder, to separate)._The mark which 

another; the act of drawing the 
c][ualities, or objects. “ 
ligence in the i ' 
contemplation of objects. 

distribution. — « 

tvibuted when it 

tend all its s 

Whately, Logie, index, 
tion of the 
men are mortal, 
not quantified, 
the q:uality of the 
positions bein- 

tribiited.— -F' 

Bivisioisr (d. 

distribution of t 
logical Division 
what is under them 
and material. 

the name of their whole, hut 
Logical Division is “ the c 
the parts of the extent of s 
genus into its species,” XJe 


Sullj, Human 


concept is said to be 
parts can be distinguished 
was common with Dpc!f> 


distinct when its 
from one another, 
rtes and Leibnitz. 

; distinguo, to prick 
separates one thing from 
severance between sensations 

In Logic, a term is said to he 
IS employed in its full extent ^ 

which it isVpiS:? 

That of the Predicate is not obvious as it i. 
But the guantity of the predicate is implied in 
proposition, the predicate nf 

i IS the distribution of aenus nu/i . ‘ 

. 1 ^ yj I genus and. species into 
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sufficient reason. “PhiwT Z 
divided into two classes 

empiric, like the ant / / the cZojrmai; 

iiis provisions. The do»n,?r 
^hkh the materials are f 
admirable for the delicacvTef^®^^ ' 

solidity or use. The beT t ^’orkmanship, bui 
her matter from flowers course-s: 

Jier, she labours and di^ej-f m ^ 
tiling like this.” Aponh^^ JT piidosophy dc 
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product of tlie understtindihg itself, to be escaped, within the 
area of possible knowledge, only by rigid use of the under- 
standing, according to the laws of its own procedure. Balfour, 
Defence of Philosophic Douh% examining the Logic of Empiri- 
cism and of Transcendentalism. “ The true opposites of belief, 
psychologically considered, are doubt, inquiry, not disbelief.” 
James, Prin. of PsijchoL, ii. 284. — FiitZe Agnosticism. 

DREAMING-. — The conscious play of thought, feeling, 
and fancy during physical repose in sleep. The state of sleep, 
so far from being a state of unconsciousness, is more properly a 
state of restricted consciousness, and thereby intensified mental 
activity. On account of coherence of incident and occupations, 
experience is recalled and circumscribed as “ a dream ” or single 
state. 

While vision is inactive, other forms of sensibility are open 
to excitation. Accordingly, dreams often take their character 
from physical conditions, as well as from preceding occupations 
of mind. In many cases, when originated by physical condi- 
tions, they assume the form of rationalised explanation of 
sensory experience. 

Eor a philosophy of dreaming, as a department of psycho- 
logical investigation, a wide induction is needful to warrant 
definite conclusions. After marking the exact difference 
between the waking and .sleeping state, the main questions 
involved are these : — (1) How far is the sensory system inactive 
in sleeps (2) Does mental activity during sleep depend on 
sensory impression and association alone, or may it be volun- 
tarily directed ? (3) To what extent is a rational coherence 

maintained in dreams i (4) How is the absurdity of association 
and incongruity of structure in many dreams to be accounted 
for 1 See Hamilton, Letts, on Metaph.^ lects. xvii. and xxxiii. ; 
Carpenter, Mental Physiology^ ch. xv., § 482, p. 584 ; Calder- 
wood, Mind and Pram, ch. xiii. 

The phenomena of dreaming establish the mind’s activity 
during sleep. The question of continuity of experience is 
involved in difficulty, on account of the limits of our recollec- 
tions. Cyples, Human Experience, 261. On the other hand, 
the close of day does not present a complete recollection, any 
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of a cjood principle and an evil principle, and tliiis explained 
the mixed state of things which prevails. Ueberweg's i. 
17. It Avould appear, however, according to Zoroaster, that 
both Orniiizd (the Good) and Ahriman (the Evil) were sub- 
ordinate to Akerenes, or the supreme Deity, and that it was 
only a sect of the Magi who held the doctrine of dualism in its 
naked form. Their views were revived in the second century 
by the Gnostics, ih.^ i. 280 ; and in the third century were 
supported by Manes, whose followers were called Manicheans, 
ih,, i. 290. The Manichean doctrine of the eternity of good 
and evil, has found acceptance with J. S. Mill, Essays on 
Religion^ 110; ^^Eealism and Monism Inconsistent,” see Her- 
bert’s Modern Realism Examined^ c. hi. § 6; ‘‘Dualism as 
related to religious thought,” see Caird, Evolution of Religion. 

DURATION. — Continuity of existence, as recognised in 
consciousness. “ It is evident, to any one who will but 
observe what passes in his own mind, that there is a train of 
ideas which constantly succeed one another in his understand- 
ing, as long as he is awake. Reflection on these appearances 
of several ideas, one after another, in our minds is that which 
furnishes us with the idea of succession; and the distance 
between any parts of that succession, or between the appearance 
of any two ideas in our minds, is that we call duration.” Locke, 
Essay, bk. ii. ch. xiv. sec. 3. 

According to Kant, time and space “ are the two pure forms 
of all intuition.” Pwre Reason, Meiklejohn’s transl., p. 33. 
“ Our apprehension of the manifold in a phenomenon is always 
successive;” and “it is only by means of the permanent that 
existence in different parts of the successive series of time 
receives a quantity, which we entitle duration.” Ib., p. 137. 

“Neither time nor space has any meaning excepting in 
respect of our experience of something else.” Cyples, Himian 
EiX/per., 584. 

“It is only as parts of the duration-hloclc. that the relation of 
succession of one end to the other is perceived. We do not 
first feel one end, and then feel the other after it, and from the 
perception of the succession infer an interval of time between, 
but "we seem to feel the interval of time as a whole, with its 
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two ends embedded in it. The experience is from the outset a 
synthetic datum, not a simple one ; and to sensible perception 
its elements are inseparable, althougli attention, looking back, 
may easily decompose the experience, and distinguish its begin- 
ning from its end.'' James, Pvinciioles of Psychol,, i. 610. 

On the relation of measurement of duration to the '‘memory- 
image," and the muscular sense in managing the sense organs, and 
in respiration, Miinsterberg, Beifrdge zur experimentellen Psyclio- 
logie, Heft 2, 1889 ; Ward, "Psychology," Encyc, Brit^ 9tii ed. 

DUTY.— Oughtness expressing the command characteristic 
of moral law. That which we are under ohligation to do. 
Duty is uniform, according to what law requires and forbids ; 
variable, according to diverse powTn’s and circumstances. 

From the standpoint of law, it is the subordination of 
rational life to laws of right conduct, an imperative which 
directly and singly commands. From the standpoint of life, 
it is the measurement, by the rational agent himself, of obliga- 
tion in view of law and of his own circumstances. 

Of Zeno, the Stoic, it is said " that he was the first who ever 
employed the word duty (KaOyKov), and who wrote a treatise on 
the subject. ’ Diog. Laert., lib. vii. Price, Principal Questions 
of Moi als^ has used oughtness as synonymous with rightness* 
For Kant’s celebrated address to Duty, see Kritik der Pract 
Vernunft; Werlte, ed. Eosenkranz, viii. 2U; Kant’s Ethics, 
Semple's Tr., 3rd ed. p. 127 ; Abbot, 2nd ed., p. 256 : Abbot 
3rd ed., 180. 

A duty and a right are correlative. Obligation to act implies 
the title to liberty in acting. So it is wdtli the relative duties. 
If it be the duty of one party to do something for another, it is 
the right of the other to expect or exact the doing of it. 
Bradley, Ethical Studies, Essays iv. and v. ; Spencer, Data of 
Ethics, p. 125. ‘ 

^ The common use of the notion Duty is an essential fact for 
Epistemology. Ko theory of Knowledge' is adequate which 
does not account for it. Kant’s analysis of the notion re- 
presents^ E as "the necessity of an act, out of reverence felt 
for iaw.^ It appears native to mind as transcending experi- 
ence, it is "a categorical imperative of reason.” On this test, 



an intuitive Knowledge of first truths must be included in a 
theory of human Knowledge. 

The fact that the ethical ideal continually transcends personal 
attainment constitutes a special difficulty for an Experiential 
Epistemology. How shall we deduce the from what 

“ is ? “A proposition of which the predicate is expressed by 
the words ought , or should he^ is generically different from one 
which is expressed by is or will be.” MilFs Loqic, bk. vi. c. 
12 . 

The followers of Hegel concern themselves with the question 
“ Has Ethics to do with what ought to be, rather than with what 
is*?” Muirhead, Elements of Ethics, 34. This distinction is 
held to be “misleading.” “It is undoubtedly true that for the 
individual the moral law represents something that ought to 
be, as opposed to physical law, which is a statement of what is.” 
Ih., 34. But, the difference is only this, that the latter is “a 
scientific generalisation from the observation of facts,” the other is 
a rule or maxim flowing from such a generalisation. Still, it is 
added, However closely these Categories may be related to one 
another, no identification of them is ultimately possible.” Ih,, 
35. “Duty for duty’s sake.” Bradley, Ethical Studies, 143. 

DYNAMICAL (StW/xts, power), pertaining to power as 
efficient. — (1) Applicable to energy in all its forms. (2) 
Applied to conscious activity. Kant distinguishes the categories 
into wMliematical and dynamical, — the former being Quantity 
and Quality* the latter, Belation and Modality, — as concerned 
with correlates. “ What is mathematical enters into and forms 
part of objects themselves — is constitutwe ; while what is 
dynamical only concerns relations Mween objects .... or 
is only regulative:' Stirling, Text-Book to Kant, p. 392. Pure 
Meiklejohn’s transL, pp. 67 and 134. In ethical philo- 
sophy, the term is concerned with efficiency in fulfilment of 
moral law, and is applied to a reigning motive force, such as re- 
'verence for law, or love to God. This is Shairp’s use of “ moral 
dynamic,” Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, p. 348. 

BAR— The organ of hearing is a structure involving the 
combination of three distinct chambers ; the outer terminated 
by the drum, which is the distended skin ; the intermediate, 
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supplied with air from the nostrils, where three small bones by 
transference of impact carry the vibration to two windows 
communicating with the inner chamber, within which are three 
semi-circular canals, and the cochlea, at base of which is a series 
of minute nerve fibres, like tuning forks. 

ECLECTICISM {iKXiyoi, to select, to choose out). — Philo- 
sophic theory constructed by selection and combination from 
conflicting schemes of thought. The tendency to resort to selec- 
tion, appeared among the later Peripatetics and Stoics. 
Ueberweg’s History, i. 184, 188. Its rise may be traced to the 
peiiod of the third Academy, ■when, under the leadership of 
Carneades, a sceptical tendency had been developed. It after- 
wards found favour in Alexandria and in Eome. The Neo- 
Platonists of Alexandria professed to gather and unite into one 
body what was true in all systems of philosophy. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Stroinm, i. 288, said “By philosophy I mean neither 
the Stoic, nor the Platonic, nor the Epicurean, nor the Aristotelian^ 
but whatever things have been properly said by each of these 
sects, inculcating justice and devout knowledge, — this tvhole selec- 
tion I call Philosophy '' Diogenes Laertius says that Potamo of 
Alexandria introducea ^kX^ktik^v atpecrtv, “ picking out of the 
doctrinesof each school what pleased him most,”i. 21 ; Ueberweg’s 
Hist, I 243. “ Among the Platonists of the first two centurres 

after Christ, Eclecticism and the philosophy of revelation went 
hand in hand.” Zeller, Eclecticism, transL, 20. Eclecticism is 
characteristic especially of the Eoman philosophers, as Cicero. 
Leibnitz urged that truth is more widely difi^used than is 
commonly thought ; but it is often burdened, and mutilated, 
by unwarranted additions. He thought there was perennis 
qii^dam philosopMa—ii it could only be eliminated from com 
fiicting representations. Eclecticism, in its efforts to escape 
conflict, has commonly ended in sceptical suggestion, by neglect 
of searching inquiry as to the criteria of truth. Zeller^s Auo- 
sophj o^the Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics,-~.Eeichel, 

The rise of Eclecticism belongs to the peiiod of decline of philo- 
sophic thought in Greece. “ When the internal condition of the 
philosophic schools, and especially the last important pheno- 
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Hienoii in this spliere—the doctrine of Carneades — already led 
to eclecticisni, it must necessarily have developed itself only 
the more speedily and successfully through the concurrence of 
internal motives with external inliuences. But, although this 
eclecticism primarily appears merely as the product of historical 
relations, ... it is not wholly without a characteristic principle, 
which till then had not existed in this form. ... If it be 
required that the individual shall choose out of the various 
systems that which is true, for his own use,*this presupposes 
that each man carries in himself the standard for decision 
between true and false,” Zeller’s Eclecticism^ transl. Alley ne, 
17, 18. 

TJeberweg’s History^ earlier phases, i. 217 to 234 p modern 
forms, ii. 116, 213, 482.. ‘ Schwegler’s History (Stirling, 8th 
ed.), earlier, p. 138. See specially Zeller’s ‘^History of Eclecti- 
cism ” {Philosophy of the GTeelcs\ Alleyne’s transl. ; Maurice’s 
Mor, and Meta, Phil. ; Cousin, Fragmens PMlosopMques, 8vo, 
Paris, 1826 ; Jouffroy, Melanges Philosophiques, 8vo, Paris, 
1833 ; Essays^ transl by Eipley. 

Cousin was the eloquent advocate of Eclecticism in modern 
times. He maintained that the unity of modern philosophy 
resides in its method, that is to say, in the analysis of thought 
— a method superior to its own results, for it contains in itself 
the means of repairing the errors that escape it, and of iiide- 
hnitely adding new riches' to riches already acquired.” Tvue.^ 
Beautiful, and Good, p. 25, transl, Wright. In defence of his 
Eclecticism, he says : — “ Hot, indeed, that I would recommend 
that blind syncretism which destroyed the school of Alexandria, 
which attempted to bring contrary systems together by force ; 
what I recommend is an enlightened eclecticism which, judging 
with equity, and even with benevolence, all schools, borrows 
from them what they possess of the true, and neglects what in 
them is false.” Ik, p. 26. “ The question is not to decry, 

and recommence the work of our predecessors, but to perfect it, 
in reunity, and in fortifying by that reunion, all the truths 
scattered in the different systems which the eighteenth century 
has transmitted to us.” Ik, p. 27. This volume, published 
1853, gives a summary of Lectures delivered from 1815 to 1821. 
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his Lectures on The History of Modern Pliiloso^dhy, 2 -^ols. 

Oovsin, by Jules Simon, translated by Gustave 

standing out of usual experience, 
hiobT^^-^^^^’ — Transport of soul as if out of the body ; 

^ . ^^^®hectual excitement; an ‘Griner mystical subjective 
<^^^^^^sted with ordinary knowledge. A state of 
sysle^^^^^ feeling, akin to the normal condition of the nerve 
he f towards its temporary paralysis, and liable to 
have b muscular rigidity. The Fakirs of the East 

Hyp familiar with the possibilities of ecstatic trance. 

The brought the phenomena again into prominence, 

and b induced by concentration of special senses, 

Schw drugs, such as opium, hashish, and belladonna. 

The Stirling, 8th ed., p. 140. 

Eaton* experience was specially claimed by the JSTeo- 

ence was represented as transcending ordinary experi- 

Ydth th direct vision of God, or even identification 

ecstatic ^ Eotinus and Porphyry professed to have 

God of God— ecstasies in which they were united to 

Bonaventura (John Fidanza), 
^ecornm Teum, and Gerson, Theologia Mystica, 

also a f contemplations which may lead to ecstasy. It is 
T speculations of Eckhart and the Mystics of 
The modern transcendentalism 


of 15th centuries. 


^vhich a lofty experience, in 

passes : Horn the limits of ordinary thought, 
beina , ^.^<^ontification with the Divine, Self-( 
oka IH conscioiisneRR aF n-Arl 


:-consciousness 


consciousness of God. >866 Deberweg’s Hist., i. 
cism' 139; GermanMysti- 

Martensen’^^^I^^i^ d. 467-484 ; Jacob Boehme’s 1Fo?*7as‘; 
abnormal ^ ^ ^ Hours with the Mystics, On 

^^ydhol^ with h James, Frmcijjles of 

io h^d out}.— Beyelop^^^^ of the 
in s. (1) Physical,— development of the 

developj^p cf exercise; (2) Mental, — 

0 mind (a) by use of external observation, which 
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may be called the education of Nature; (h) by instruction and 
reflection; {c) by discipline^ or the formation of manners and 
habits. Plato, RepuUic^ bk. hi. 411 ; Milton, On Education; 
Locke, On Education; Guizot, Meditations, Conseils d^ un Fere 
suT V Education; Herbert Spencer, “Education — Intellectual,. 
Moral, and Physical ; ’’ American Journal of Education ; art. 
“ Education,” Ency. Brit., 9th ed. 

The science of Education is strictly a branch of Psychology, 
— a science of the development of the powers of the rational 
being. In the International Education series, Eosenkranz, 
Philos, of Educ,; Preyer, Senses and the Will; kiA Development 
of the Intellect ; Eein, Outlines of Pedagogy, traiisL Yan Liew; 
Baldwin (Princeton, U.S.A.), Elementary Educ. and Psychol. ; 
Laurie, Institutes of Educ., and Language and Linguistic Method 
in the School; Compayr4 Pedagogy, Paris; and E Evolution 
Intellectuelle, et Morale de V Enfant. 

EFFECT {ex, from; facio, to make or produce). — Occur- 
rence, or object considered in relation to its cause. 

EFFERENT {ex, from ; fero, to carry). — Designation for the 
nerve fibres whose function it is to carry excitation from the 
central nervous system to the muscular and vascular mechanisms. 
The “ motor nerves.” “ The out-going ” side of the nerve system. 
The term is also applied to the blood-vessels. 

EGO, — I, — The SELF. — The conscious subject of experi- 
ence and rational action. Knowledge of self is the uniform 
condition of consciousness ; but we know ourselves at each 
moment as in a special state, differentiated from prior states. 
The Ego, in its totality, in the sum of its powers and capacities, 
— The Transcendental Ego, in KanPs sense, — cannot be imme- 
diately known, as it cannot be constitutive of any act of con- 
sciousness. This knowledge can be reached only indirectly. 
Hence the significance of the Socratic maxim, “ know thyself.” 
The impossibility, on which Carlyle dwells, and the possibility, 
must be taken together. The necessity for this, bespeaks the 
mystery of human life. Cyples, Human Exper., 1 7. 

“ In English, we cannot say the I and the 7iot I, so happily 
as the Erench le moi and le non-moi, or even the German das Ich 
and das nicht Ich. The ego and the non-ego are the best terms 
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ica can use ; and as the expres.sioiis are scientific, it is perhaps 
no loss that their technical precision is guarded by their ‘tion- 
vernaeulmiti/. . . . The ego, as the subject of thought and 
knowledge, is now commonly styled by philosophers simply 
the SuJyed; and Subjeetive is a familiar expression for what 
pertains to the mind or thinking principle. In contrast and 
correlation to these, the terms Object and Objective are, in like 
manner, now in general use to denote the non-ego, its affections 
and properties, — and in general the really existent as opposed to 
the ideally hnmmi.” Hamilton, Reid’s Worlcs, 100, 806. 

Kant distinguishes between the transcendental or objective, 
and the empirical or subjective ego. The latter is the object 
of internal sense (or introspection), the former is the universal 
subject which makes all objects possible, the unity of ajapercep- 
tion, or self-consciousness, making possible that synthesis which 
is essential to knowledge, the “ I think ” which must be capable 
of accompanying all my representations. Kant’s Pure Reason, 
Meiklejohn’s Tr., 41, 83-5, 95-7, 247 ; Kajit’s Prolegomena, 
Bax’s Tr., 221. Fichte finds the centre and source of all existence 
in the absolute Ego, which posits itself and the non-ego, and 
through the threefold process of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, 
creates the universe of knowledge and of moral life. Green’s 
Prolegomena to Ethics, B.I.; Mill’s Exam, of Hamilton, e. xii. 

Any one who could see quite through himself, would seem 
to IIS to have come to am end of himself.” Lotze, Microcosmus, 
i. 1 2. 

Empirical Self of each of ns is all that he is tempted 
to call by the name of mejr James, PHnd;ples of Pstjcliology, 
i. 291. The author treats of the material self, the social self! 
the spiritual self, and the pure Ego. 

That other mtelligent beings are self-conscious as we are, is 
inferred only from their utterances and actions. Clifford treats 
this recognition, as if it were ejected from our own conscious- 
ness. ■. . 

EGOISM.-~-Applicable to any theory of knowledge which 
makes Self-existence the only certainty ; and to any theory of 
practice which makes self-interest the sole motive in acting. 

In Ethics, Egoism is used to characterise the theory that all 
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hiniian impulses are essentially self-regarding. Hobbes’ theory 
is the type of such. Egoism stands opposed to Altruism. 

hor the discussion of Egoism as an ethical principle, Sidg- 
wick, Methods of Ethics, bk. ii.; Spencer, Data of Ethics, ch. 
xi.-xiv. 

EJECT (ex, from ; faeio, to cause to go). —Used by Clifford, 
in antithesis to mere object On the theory of perception, that 
objects are merely ideas, therefore essentially passive objects, 
voluntary agents are not included. Hut we recognise other 
persons, who are not mere passive objects, but spiritual agents, 
like ourselves. Clifford applies the term ejects to conscious 
agents like ourselves, as distinguished from mere objects. 
CliJiord, Seefing and Thinking. 

ELABORATIVE FACULTY, applied to the Faculty of 
Oomgiarison or Relations. ‘‘ It supposes always at least two 
terms, and this act results in a judgment, that is, an affirmation 
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thing is the primitive matter which constitutes another thine ” 
Aristotle, Metaph., lib. x. ch. i. 

The Stoic definition of an element is, “that out of which as 
their first principle, things generated are made, and into which 
all things are resolved at last.” Diog. Laert., vii. 69. 

EMANATION {emano, to flow from).— According to several 
systems of thought which have prevailed in the East, all the 
beings m the universe, whether body or spirit, have proceeded 
from, and are parts of, the Divine Being or substance. This 
doctrine of emanation is to be found in the systems of Zoroaster 
the (Jiostics, and Neo-Platonists. “ Every such theory, and the 
JNe^ilatomc as well, assumes the world to be an effluence or 
eradiation of God, in such manner that the remoter emanation 
possesses ever a lower degree of perfection than that which 
precedes it.” Schwegler, Hist, of Philos., StirliiiP-, 141. 

EMBEYOLOdY.— The science of life development in its 
earhest stage, within the egg ; and in higher forms of life, within 
the womb. The history of the individual life from the fertilisa- 
tion of the germ to the completed organic form appearing at 
irth. Comparative Embryology supjilies an essential depart- 
ment of evidence towards construction of a general theory of 
lology. The hypothesis of organic Evolution depends largely 

° I"- Balfour, Compamtwe 

Pmhyohgy, 2 vols. ; Foster and Balfour, Elements of Embnj- 

EMINENTBE.— A scholastic term adopted by Descartes 
A cause is said to contain its effect either formaliter or 
enun^ntj. If the effect be contained in the cause, not as it is 
m Itself, or according to its intrinsic form, essence, or proper 

definition, but m a higher grade or mode of perfection, 

1 IS said to be in its cause eminently. A cause con- 
taining thus contains aU the reality of the effect more 

perfectly than the effect itself. This distinction . . Las 

Pliilosophy of Descartes,' to tlm 
question of the proof of the existence of God throuo-h his idea ” 

EMOTION {emoveo, to move out).-Often, co-extensive with 
feeling, more commonly, the intenser forms of feeling, often 
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a dktinct order of feeling, indicative of mental disturbance, and 
giving rise to physical agitation, restraining or even paralysing 
energy. The chief of these special emotions are Wonder kar 
Grief. In this sense. Emotion indicates the susceptibility ^ 
our nature, rather than its activity. In harmony with this 
application, the term may reasonably include all passive feelint^ 
whether attributed to organism, or to susceptibilities of mind! 

In many instances, emotions are succeeded by desires, inclin- 
ing us either to obtain possession of objects, or to 'remove 
ourselves from the presence of objects. When an emotion is 
thus succeeded by desire, it forms a passion, -which is a powerful 
spring of action. See Chalmers, Sketches of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, Influence of Emotions, Natural Eestraints 

upon action, Calder wood’s Handbook of Moral Philosophy, p. 1 6 1 

As to the genesis of the Emotions. Bain, Emotions and Will • 
James, Principles of Psychology, c. 25, vol. ii. 442; Hoffdino-! 
Psychol, 342. “ Instinctive reaction and emotional expressions 

shade imperceptibly into each other.” James, ii. 442. Physio- 
logical conditions are supplemented by thought and imagina- 
tion. Hence human emotions are awakened by occurrences as 
these happen to be regarded by intelligence, and they are 
intensified or weakened by mental representations, and by 
reasoning as to consequences. We have thus, besides the 
physical l3asis, a mental basis, and these are so harmonised as 
to react upon each other. The source of emotion may be either 
sensitiveness of organism, or sensitiveness of mind. “The 
entire organism, may be called a sounding-board, whik every 
change of consciousness, however slight, may make reverberate.” 
James, ii. 450. Imagination may awaken emotion, findino- ex- 
pression on the countenance ; and this relation between mktal 
and physical may even become habitual, so as to stamp a fixed 
expression on the face. Article by Irons, Mind, n.s., iii. 77. 

As to Expression of Emotions, so far as this is physiological, 
Darwin, Expression of the Emotions in Man and Aninmls ; Bell’s 
Anatomy of Expression ; Dugald Stewart, Eler,ieHts,~Works ~ 
Hamilton’s ed., iii. 140. ’ 

EMPIRICISM.— (’E/wreipta, experience). — Procedure de- 
pending on experience, to the neglect of science. A theory of 
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knowledge which regards experience as the sole criterion of 
truth. In Epistemology, it derives all from sensation, and is 
known as Sensationalism* in Moral Philosophy it depends 
wdiolly upon association of feelings, and upon inductions 
founded on these. 

Empiricism denies the presence of a prioi'i elements in 
consciousness, rejecting the claim to an intuitive knowledge of 
first truths. Yet the law of causality is taken as a universal 
truth. Mills Logie, iii. v. 1. 

The founder of modern Empiricism is Locke, who traces all 
knowledge to experience, including sensation and reflection. 
Essay, bk. ii. c. 1, § 2. “External material things as the 
objects of sensation, and the operations of our owm minds 
wdthin as the objects of reflection, are to me the only originals 
from whence all our ideas take their beginnings,” § 3. Locke 
has, however, the further use of reflection, objects being 
“ perceived and reflected on,” § 1. The Ereiich philosophers of 
the IStli century, Condillac and otliers, rejected reflection as a 
distinct source of knowledge, and pushed the sensationalistic 
side of Locke’s philosophy to an extreme. They hold that 
“ knowledge consists entirely of sensations remembered or gene- 
ralised, which they call ideas. In England, the sensationalism 
of Locke was developed by Hume into universal scepticism. 
Since the criticism of Eeid and Kant, Empiricism has been 
revived by James Mill, Bain, J. S. jMill, Spencer, and others. 

The Empirical unity is the stream of consciousness, as this is 
determined by conditions external and internal. This is in a 
sense broken up, and systematised by the rational process, 
wdien concerned with the interpretation of things and of 
thought. “ Incoherence of Empirical Philos.,” Sidgwick, 
Mind, vii. 533. 

EISTD.— The contemplated and purposed result of activity ; 
principinm in intentione et termmas in executione. Teleology 
is the doctrine of ends, as these are traced in the laws of 
Nature. Hence, as Kant says, the notion End leads us to 
regard Nature as a system. According to Aristotle, ends of 
rational conduct are of two kinds — kyipyuai, operations ; Ipya, 
productions. ’Evepyeta is' end, when the object of a man’s 



c^uLu^ ifc, pleasure or advantage in being so employed. An 
epyov is something which is produced by means of the effort. 
A'teoM. Eth., hb. i. cap. i. The conception of end is prominent 
in Aristotle’s Metaphysics. The TtAos, is in thought the 
egmning, though it is the end or result of the evolution of 
existence. That which is sought for its own sake is the .supreme 
and ultimate end. That which is sought for the saJre of some 
otiier end is a mhordinate and intermediate end. 

Cicero, De Finihits Bonorum et Malorum ; Edwards The End 
fortMch God created the WMd ; Janet’s Final Causes; “Of 
the Ideal of the Summum Bonum as a determining ground of the 
ultimate end of pure reason,” Kant’s Pure Meiklejohn’s 

Ir., 187 ; Logic of Hegel, Wallace, 296. “ How do we come to 

assuine an aim in Nature 2” Hartmann, Philos, of the Unconsr.ious, 

Coupland s Tr., vol. i. p. 43. Muichead, El. of Ethics, bks. iii 
and IV. 

BND-IN-HIMSBLF.— “Man and every reasonable agent 
exists as an end-in-himself, and not as a mere mean or instru- 
ment to be employed by any will whatever, not even by his 
own, but must in every action regard his existence, and that of 
every other intelligence, as an end-in-itself.” Kritik der 
Prahfischen VernimJ-t; Werke, Eosencranz, viii. 56- Kanfs 
mfes, Semple’s transl., 3rd ed., p. 41 ; Abbott, 3rd ed., p. 46^ 
Accordingly, man, as moral agent, belonus to a Idnndm-n. of 
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ENTBLBCHY (ivreX^x- 


•CilN 1 JliljJiOHY {€VT€X€)(€La, ivreXig, perfect ; 
and T^os, an end).— Complete attainment; t 
realised existence. E. Wallace, Pgyclwlogy of Ar 
p. xlii., defines the Enteleehy of Aristotle as “ t 
which contains the end (reAos) of a process ; 
expression of some function— the perfection 'c 
nomenon, the last stage in the process from p 
reality.” It is in this sense that the Soul is callei 
the ^preXe'xua of body— “its perfect realisation or 
ment.”^ “ Frequently, it is true, Aristotle fails 
strict line of distinction between enteleehy and 
in theory at least, the two are definitely separate 
other, and hipyeia represents merely a stage on the 
ivTcXe^aa.” 

Aristotle further distinguishes between a fi7-si 
Enteleehy. The former is the implicit; the latte 
realisation. It is in the former sense that the 
Enteleehy of body-^XV W ivreX^x^.a 

^ovToj. De Ammd, lib. 


, , ,. . w ^ Vm- — inspiration; ardour 

’ sometimes, m an evil sense, unregulated excite- 

The word is applied in general to extraordinary excitement 
or exaltetion of mind. The raptures of the poet, the deep 
meditations of the philosopher, the heroism of the warrioi^ 
the devotion of the martyr, and the ardour of the patriot’ 
are so many different phases of enthusiasm. More, Lhmi 

A Treati. ^ 

Locke, on Human Understandi^, bk. iv. ch. xix. • 
a es urj, / Enthusiasm; Hume, Essays on Sugoerstition 



ana Natural Hiatonj of Enthusiasm, by Isaa 

Taylor; Kant’s Ethics, Semple’s Tr., Srd ed., 215 ; Abbot’s Tr 
3rd ed., 320. 

BNTHYMBME in the mind).-An irrec^ula 

syllogiisni, in which one of the premises is unexpres.sed, bu 
kept in mind; as “every animal is a substance, therefor, 
every man is a substance in which the premiss, “ man is ai 
animal ” is suppressed. This, however, is not the Aristoteliai 
meaning of the term. According to him, it is a “ rhetorioa 
syllogism,” of which the premises are maxims generalh 
true {dK6ra), or facts which indicate the existence "of som< 
other fact (arr]ij,eia) : and which, as generally understood, ivoulc 
be left unstated.” Aristotle’s Sylloijism was an inference ir 
matter necessary; his Enthynwme vr&s an inference in mattei 
Fobable Anal. Pr., ii. 26, 70-72, Bachmann. Cf Hamilton. 
Reids Worhs, p. 704, note. 

ENTITY {enfitas). — Being. The Latinised form is adoi)ted 
to abstract the metaphysical problem from questions as to 
species. — Vide Being. 

In the Scholastic philosophy’-, it is synonymous with Essence. 
— V Ida Essence. 

BN'TOPTIC, applied to sensations consequent on variety of 
excitation within the eye-hail. 

environment. — T he whole circumstances external to 
organism bearing on the activity of the living being. Environ- 
ment includes position, relations, and all influences" p.rtra 

Earwin’s observations have raised into prominonee the 
problem as to the efleots in the history of life of its de- 
pendence on external conditions. 

The main question is the amount of influence which may 
be assigned to Environment. This must determine the scope 
of natural selection.” Does Environment act independently 
on organism ; or are all results dependent on the adaptation of 
the organism to its Environment ? 

“ The changes or processes displayed by a living body are 
specially related to the changes and processes in its environ- 
ment. .... The life of the organism will be short or loii", 
low or high, according to the extent to which changes in the 
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environment are met by wnw.i, on, |;,,,r - 
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conditions.” TliLs rai.es the riue.ti.m' •, ■ .'i 

of adaptation. Spencer, 
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Darwin remarks that “doe-s are ■11,1 f i., , , 

and strMge dogs, e.spcciaJIy if they'liv,. m'.',',.'.’,, ' f’’"’ 

belong to the same family, tribe, ,1 rhn ir ‘T, ’ !' 
feeling would thus seem to he inmne ’’ n '‘ ‘ “ 

112, note. ^ 

EPIOHBIRBMAfetv.,^.', t . 
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lUe letKiing Jlpicureans in Athens were Meti’ocloms, Poly- 
fBmis, Hermarchus, and, at a later period, Apollodoms. The 
school afterwards gained considerable influence in Eome. 

In Ethics, Epicurus maintained that pleasure is the chief 
good, holding that this is proved by the fact that all animals, 
from the moment of their birth, are delighted with pleasure 
and offended with pain. By pleasure he means “ the freedom 
of the body from pain, and of the soul from confusion.” 

Every pleasure is a good on account of its own nature, 
but it does not follow that every pleasure is worthy of 
being chosen.” “ The beginning and greatest good of all 

these things is prudence, teaching us that it is 

not possible to live pleasantly unless we also live prudently 
and honourably and justly.” But he adds, “we choose the 
virtues for the sake of pleasure, as we seek the skill of the 
physician for the sake of health.” See Diog. Laert., bk. x. • 
Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, Eng. transl., Reichel,^ 
eh. XV. p. 382; Guyan, La Morale d‘ Epicure; W. Wallace' 


JiJriol JiiViUijUCTY (y\oyos iTrLo-ry/jLrjSj tlie science 
of knowledge), otherwise known as Theory of Knowledge 
Jien7it7iissfheo7'ie), is a department of philosophical investi- 
gation which has assumed special prominence in modern philo- 
sophy, more particularly owing to the influence of Kantian or 
Critical thought. It has been distinguished from Psychology 
on the one hand, and from Ontology, or Metaphysics, strictly so 
called, on the other. Psychology investigates the conditions on 
which" mental states depend, and the laws which govern their 
combinations and development, but it does not (in its modern 
acceptation at least) raise the question of the vahiditij of the 
knowledge of which our conscious states are the vehicle. It is 
the province of Epistemology to investigate the nature of the 
cognitive relation as such, with a view to discover its essential 
conditions, and so to determine whether the circumstances of 
human knowledge are such as to discredit its claims to be a true 
account of reality. This distinction of point of view between 





tincfcion between the essA fonnale seu projyrium of an idea 
regarded only as a specific mode of consciousness, and its ess, 
ohjedivum sive viearium, when it is taken in its representative 
capacity, as standing for some object thouglit of. Locke’s 
Essay, whose design, according to its author, "was “to inquire 
into the original certainty and extent of human knowledge, 
together with the grounds and degrees of belief, opinion, and 
assent,” impressed an epistemological direction upon Engli.sh 
philosophy which was maintained in Berkeley and Hume,''aud 
which culminated in the critical theory of Ivant. 

It has been contended, and rightly so, by Hegel and others, 
that Kant essays an impossible task, seeing that it is impossible 
to sit in judgment upon our cognitive faculties without employ- 
ing these very faculties, and thereby implying their trustworthi- 
ness. The validity of knowledge as such is an ultimate and 
inevitable assumption, and therefore the subjectivism of Kant’s 
intellectual theory is unfounded. This is true, and yet the 
need for theory of knowledge remains. By unravelling the 
misconceptions on which sceptical and relativistic theories 
depend, a true epistemology disengages and makes explicit this 
very assumption. An agnostic relativism condemns knowledge 
because it does not satisfy impossible conditions. By exposing 
the inherently impossible nature of the demands made, epis°- 
temological analysis deprives such criticism of its basis, and 
restores us to the original confidence of reason in itself ' For 
the theory of knowledge, it may be added, is, historically, later 
m appearmg than the theory of Being. It is the conflict of 
metaphysical theories and the rise of sceptical doubts as to the 
possibility of knowledge, that first call into existence a system- 
atic theory of cognition. Epistemology, in this sense, includes 
an investigation into the ultimate nature of proof or evidence 
and into what has been called, generally, the foundations of 
belief. In this aspect its affinities with logic are evident- 
some ivriters would identify the two disciplines, or include what 
IS ordinarily called logic as a part of the theory of knowledge. 

Besides the general discussion as to the validity of know- 
ledge, Epistemology includes a critical analvsis of the 
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or conceptions wliicli we employ to describe and explain the 
real. Kant’s table of the Categories, and Hegel’s Loyk^ would 
be contributions to such a ‘‘ Kategorienlehre.” Many regard 
such a criticism of categories — a dissection of the ultimate 
structure of reason, it might be called — as the only possilhe 
IMetaphysic, and accordingly identify Epistemology and Meta- 
physics. But though such criticism must form the only sure 
basis of ontological speculation, the one cannot be converted 
immediately into the other. The analysis of knowledge when 
treated as an Ontology reduces us to the position of “ a tran- 
scendental solipsism.” Ethical and teleological considerations 
must bear their part in shaping our ultimate metaphysical 
conception of the universe. This is recognised by writers like 
Mr Shadworth Hodgson in his Fldlosopliy of Reflection^ and 
Professor Laurie in his Meta^liysica Nova et Vetuda ; for 
though they apparently use Metaphysic to designate the theory 
of knowledge, they expressly leave room for a “ constructive ” 
or “ speculative ” branch of philosophy, to follow upon the 
analysis of conceptions, which they regard as exhausting meta- 
physics proper. This constructive theory, however, is precisely 
what catholic philosophic usage understands by Metaphysics. 
— Professor A. Seth. 

BPISYLLOGISM. — In a chain of reasoning, or Sorites 
((/.?;.), the individual syllogisms into which it may be resolved 
are called pv-sifllorjisms or epksijllogisins, according as they are 
inferences from earlier, or premises of later syllogisms. 

EQUATION, correlation of equals. — This is one view of 
the nature of Judgment {q,v.). See Jevons, SuhsHi titmi of 
Similars; Yenn, Symbolic Logic. 

EQUITY {i7rt€LK€La, fairness; or to tcrov, the equal, as dis- 
thiguished from to vojatKov, the legal). — The equal between man 
and man, in view of natural rights, or of voluntary contract. 
It is described by Aristotle, Ethics^ bk. v. ch. xv., as that kind 
of justice whicli corrects the irregularities or rigours of strict 
legal justice. All written laws must necessarily speak in 
general terms, and must rest on the law of justice as ultimate, 
the true determinator of the spirit of civil law. 

“ Equity^ in its true and genuine meaning, is synonymous 
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[Equ 


with natural justice ; and to this the judge must have recourse 
where the laws are silent, and there is nothing else to' guide 
his decision.” Lord Mackenzie, On Rmnan Law; cf. Maine, 
Ancient Law. 

The equitable may, therefore, he the just, as in contrast with 
the strictly legal, as Aristotle has said, “ a correction of law, 
where law is defective by reason of its universality.” 

EQUIVOCATION. — Deliberate use of language in a 
double sense, with the view of deceiving. 

BEROR. — Undesigned flaw in observation, or deviation 
from the laws of Logic in reasoning. Error is not a fault of 
our knowledge, but a mistake of our judgment, giving assent to 
that which is not true. The understanding, while liable to 
error, has a power of self-criticism, fitting it to detect and rectify 
its own errors. 

“The power of judging aright, and of distinguishing truth 
from error, which is properly called Good Sense or Reason, is 
by nature equal in all men.” Descartes, Method, pt. i., transl. 
Veitch. As to the sources of error,—" I was led to infer that 
the ground of our opinions is far more custom and example, 
than any certain knowledge.” lb., pt. ii. The source of our 
errors is not found in our perceptions, but in our judgments; 
Descartes, Meditation iv., “ Of Truth and Error ; ” in “ sensation 
itself, or consciousness of seeing or walking, the knowledge is 
manifestly certain ; ” Descartes, Principles of Philosophy^ pt. i. 9 ; 

“ We shall never err if we give our assent only to what wo 
cleaRy and distinctly perceive pt. i. 43; Locke, Essay, 
hk. IV. ch. 20 ; On the sources of error, Descartes, Principles 
pt. i. secs. 71-74; Mill, Logic, bk. v. ch. i. 

The first source of error is inadequate or unwarranted inter- 
pretation of our observations ; the second is illegitimate infer- 
ence, either on account of inadequate test of our premises, or 
illogical reasoning from them. At the basis of self-criticism, 
for escape from error, lies confidence in our senses, and ui 
rational inference. 

ESOTERIC, opposed to EXOTERIC from 

within; efco, from without; ia-drepos, inner). — Secret or hidden 
doctrine, communicated only to the initiated; exoteric bein<^ 
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doctrino publicly taught ; scientific teaching, in contrast with 
teaching more popular in form. 

The distinction of esoteric and exoteric among the Pytha- 
goreans appears to have been applied to the disciples, accord- 
ing to the degree of initiation to which they had attained, being 
fully admitted into the society, or being merely beginners in 
inquiry. Eitter, Histonj of Ancient Philosophy , L 342. 

Aristotle speaks of some of his writings as exoteric; and 
others as acroamatic, or esoteric. The former treat of the same 
subjects as the latter, but in a popular and elementary way ; 
while the esoteric are more scientific in their form and matter. 

In modern literature the terms are used in this last sense. 
A technical or scientific statement is said to be esoteric, a 
popular one exoteric. Grant’s Aristotle^s Ethics, app. B, 3rd 
ed., i. 397. Vide Acroamatic. 

ESSENCE {essentia, from essens, the old participle of esse, 
to be). — Being, in its necessary properties, apart from accidental. 
TO TL yv dvat, Aristotle, Metapli., vii. 7. 

The Greeks had but one word for essence and substance, viz., 
ovcria. The word {/Troo-racrts, substance, was latterly introduced, 
Aristotle insisted on the imminence of the form or essence in 
the matter of the actual phenomenon, as opposed to the 
transcendence of the Platonic Idea, apart from the sensible 
world. ‘‘The word substance {ovaria) in its primary and proper 
signification belongs to the concrete and individual ; only in a 
secondary sense can it be applied to the genus.” Ueberweg, 
Eist., Tr., i. 157. 

In the Scholastic philosophy, the diversity of theory was ex- 
pressed in the formuhe universalfa ante rein, — universalia in re, 
— universalia post rein. A distinction began to be established 
between essence and substance. Substance was applied to the' 
abstract notion of matter — the undetermined subject or sub- 
stratum of all possible forms, ro v7roK€LjjL€vov ; Essence to the 
qualities expressed in the definition of a thing, or those ideas 
which represent the genus and species. 

Descartes defined substance as that whicli exists so that it 
needs nothing but itself to exist” — Principles, part 1, sec. 51 
— a definition applicable to God only, and that which Spinoza 
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extension, in matter; or thought, in mind. He thus identified 
essence and mhstam-^. With Leibnitz essence and su2>8tance 
were the same, viz., force or power. Spinoza defines Essence as 

that which being given, the thing is necessarily given, and 
which being wanting, the thing necessarily ceases to exist • or 
that without which the thing cannot be conceived to be • or 
which itself, without the thing, can neither e.xist nor be oon- 
ceived.” Eth., pt. li. def. 2. According to Hegel, “ essence ” 
IS first the ground of existence ; next, of the manifestation in 
phenomena ; finally, of reality, which is the unity of essence 
and phenomenon. ’ 

“ IS important to remark the change of meaning which 
this word has undergone in its transmission from the ancient 
to the modern schools of philosophy. Formerly the word 
essence (oiVia) meant that part or oharaeteristic of anythin^ 
which threw an intellectual illumination over all the rest of it” 

. . . Nowadays it means exactly the reverse The ‘essence’ 



mode of intuition, ’ thus avoiding the error, otherwise he thinks 
unavoidable, of attributing to the Divine intuition the condi- 
tions of space and time. Pure Reason, p. 43, Meildeiohn, suppl. 
xi. ; Max Muller, i. 421. 

Time is the measure of relations in succession. Eternity 
is the duration of the Absolute, who is the unchangeable. 
Eternity, being the transcendence of all relations in succession, 
is strictly the absence of time. 

ETHICS. Synonymous with Moral Philosophy,” the 
philosophy of the right in conduct. According to Kant, a 
philosophy of ^‘the laws of freedom,” in contrast with the 
laws of nature.” According to etymological usage from 

custom), that department of moral science which treats of 
practice as tested by moral law. The derivation of the term 
IS to some extent misleading; for Ethics originally 

meant what relates to character as distinct from intelligence. 
According to the Aristotelian view — which is that of Greek 
Philosophers generally, and has been ‘widely taken in later 
times — tlie primary subiect of ethiV.a.1 n. oU 
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in “the common good 
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oughtness in conduct. 
Aristotle, N. Ethics, E 
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mce. Ethics deals with action, and w 
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” but It does so only by seeking 1 
>g lu a given way, tke rational basis . 
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of the doctrine that pleasure is the chief good, Pldlehus; the 
Aristotelic view that Happiness is the end, JSF. MIl, in the 
successive books of which the definition of Happiness is 
expanded. Tliat pleasure is the chief good was affirmed by 
Aristippus of Gyrene ; and again by Epicurus, thus becoming a' 
recognised doctrine with the Cyrenaics and Epicureans. 

Its modern upholders are Hobbes, who is Egoistic. More 
recent thinkers take the Altruistic form of • the theory, — 
Bentham, Hume, James Mill, J. S. Mill, — who introduces 
difference of quality in pleasure,— Bain, Sidgwick. 

Hobbes’ Leviatlmn; Bentham’s Introduction to the Princijjles 
of Morals and Legislation^ and his Deontology; Hume’s Inquiry ; 
Jas. MjMb Fragment on Machiniosh ; J. S. Mill’s Utilitarianism ; 
Bain’s Emotion and Will, and Moral Science; Sidgwick’s 
Methods of Ethics. 

Eor criticism of this philosophy, Kant’s Ethics, Semple or 
Abbott ; Grote’s Exam, of Utilit. Phil. ; M^Cosh’s Exam. ofMilVs 
Phil.; s Institutes of Law ; Calderwood’s Handhooh of 

Moral Philosophy ; Bradley’s Ethical Studies ; Green’s Proleg. 

The principle of happiness may, indeed, furnish maxims, 
but never such as would be competent to he laws of the will, 
even if universal happiness were made the object. Eor, since 
the knowledge of this rests on mere empirical data, since every 
man’s judgment of it depends on his own particular point of 
view, which is itself, moreover, very variable, it can supply 
only general rules, not universaV^ Kant’s Practical Reason; 
Abbot’s Kanfs Theory of Ethics, p. 125. 

EVIDENCE (e, from; and video, to see).— Testimony for 
reality. E'er the facts of consciousness, we need no evidence ; 
for recognition of any existence beyond, evidence is required. 
Evidence is direct, that of the senses ; indirect, tire result of 
observations, and inductions, and testimony of others. J. S. 
Mill makes Logic ‘‘a connected view of the Principles of 
Evidence.” Locke, Essay, bk. iv. ch. xv. ; Butler, Analogy, 
introd. ; Glassford, Essay on Principles of Evidence ; Campbell, 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, bk. i. ; Gambier, On Moral Evidence ; 
Sir G. C. Lewis, On Authonty in Matters of Opinion . — Vide 
Testimony. 
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is krgelj dependent on critical 
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f deception. Advance in judicial 
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powers. Good and Evil, under tlie Maiiichean doctrine, which 
is the product of Eastern thought ; and has been accepted in 
our day by J. S. Mill, Essays on Religion, 116. This implies 
limitation of Divine power, restriction of the Eirst Cause. The 
next alternative is the transition from Dualism to Monism, in 
which God is all, and all things are thought as in God. The 
result is Pantheism, with an optimistic view of things, so that 
evil ” is included in the good, as if it were merely limitation. 
This is the product of Spi|ioza’s doctrine of Substance; and of 
Hegel’s doctrine of the Idea. Under both schemes, the Uni- 
verse is the manifestation of the Divine : moral Evil is denied. 
Reaction against this has produced Pessimistic thought, which 
represents existence itself as an evil, to cease to exist being the 
one good, — Schopenhauer, Hartmann. The next alternative 
holds that the Eirst Cause is the Eternal One,— -the Creator of 
the Universe, and its sustainer under fixed law, — involving Dual- 
ism in history ; the supernatural and nature. With origin of 
moral life comes appearance of moral evil, as a product of free-will. 
An irrational principle does not rule the world, but an intelligent. 
There is no absolute individualism in human history, but man 
is responsible under rational law, and ‘‘a man just and pious 
and entirely good ” is a man loved of God.” Plato, Pldlebus, 
84. “ The Good is not the cause of all things, but of the good 

only. Then God, if he be good, is not the author of all things, 
as the many assert, but he is the cause of a few things only, 
and not of most things that happen to men ; for few are the 
goods of human life, and many are the evils; and the good is 
to be attributed to God alone. Of the evils, the causes are to 
be sought elsewhere, and not in him. Plato, EepuUic, ii. 379, 
Jowett ; Plato, Tim(Bns md Gorgias; Aristotle, Metapli., i. 6; 
Cicero, De Finihus ; On the problem of Evil ; King, Origin of 
EdU, Government of the World; Butler, Analogy of Religion to 
the Constitution and Coime of Nature ; Lotze, Philos, of Relig., 
ch. 7, Of Government.” Yindication of Hegelianism, Green, 
Proleg. to Ethics ; E. QdNd, Evolution of Religion, vol. ii. p. 82, 
— “ On the Unity of Pantheism and Monotheism.” 

BYOLUTION.— Progress of being in continuity by develop- 
ment from within, under external conditions conducive to 
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advance. Evolution has been held as applicable to the Universe 
as a whole ; or as an interpretation of the history of life on the 
earth, a hypothesis in natural history. 

Evolution was a conception which ruled Pre-Socratic thought 
in the early Elemental Theories, as preliminary to the search for 
the first principle of movement. Throughout all this specula- 
tion the material universe was most in thought ; ethical con- 
siderations were little in view. The object of study was nature; 
the search was for the dpxv> the principle of things ; and the 
range of inquiry concerned the natural elements, water, air, 
and fire. This inquiry engaged Anaximander, Anaximenes’ 
Heraclitus, and others. The philosophy of Socrates was the 
reaction against this form of speculation, by concentrating on 
thought itself, and on the main problems of the rational lif^ 

Modern Philosophy, stimulated by advance in all departments 
of science, shows everywhere the influence of the conception of 
Evolution ; giving Synthesis precedence in philosophy. 

Herbert Spencer has developed a “Synthetic Philosophy” 
of the Universe, stimulated and sustained by the success of 
Darwin in his theory of the natural history of species. 
Herbert Spencer’s starting-point is the assumption that there 
is “throughout the universe an unceasing redistribution of 
matter and motion.” His main contention is that “this redis- 
tribution constitutes evolution,” working throughout the entire 
universe, including the planetary system, and leading every- 
where to “a transformation of the homogeneous into the hetero- 
geneous.” Behind all this, lies the unknown and unknowable 
Absolute, without which the evolution of the universe were 
unthinkable. We must regard every phenomenon as “ a mani- 
festation of an unlimited and incomprehensible power.” In this 
conclusion Eeligion and Science are reconciled. The “ rhythm 
of evolution and dissolution, completing itself during .short 
periods in small aggregates, and in the vast aggregates distributed 
through space, completing itself in periods which are immeasur- 
able by human thought, in so far as we can see, universal and 
eternal.” This general scheme is illustrated in the history of 
life on the earth. Matter and motion are presented in a higher 
phase. Movement is seen within each hfe for its unfolding • 
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dependence on external conditions gives activity wider scope • 
the activity of organic life shows “acts adjusted to ends ” life 
and environment act and react ; out of this comes advanc- 
ing differentiation. The application of this appears “in the 
aggregate of organisms throughout geologic time; in the mind; 
in society ; in all prodacts of social activity.” Human life and 
activity are included under the single law, and in this way 
Miical thought is interpreted. At this stage, intelligence 
becomes an instrument for securing “completeness,” the 
“adjustments” which secure gain to the individual life, or to 
that of the species. “ Ethics has for its subject-matter that 
form which universal conduct assumes during the last stao*es of 
its evolution.” Herbert Spencer’s Works, First Prim. J Bio- 
lony; Psychol ; Data of Ethics. See Collins, Epitome of the 
SyntMie Philos., preface by Spencer, containing summary of 
the Theory. 

Darwin deals with Evolution as a theory explanatory of the 
origin of species by natural selection. Hr all its main features, 
the theory belongs to observational science within the depart- 
ment of natural history. It enters the field of philosophy 
proper only when seeking to include Man. Its fundamental 
considerations are these,— rapid multiplication of life in all 
forms; variations manifest in the history of species; struggle 
for existence in view of the limitation of supplies ; survival of 
the strongest or fittest for enduring the struggle ; consequent 
advance by natural selection. The struggle concerns each 
individual life, and next each species, so leading to a modifica- 
tion of species in the history of the earth. Beyond this arises 
the question as to the law of heredity, and the transmission of 
variations. This has led to the dispute as to Pangenesis, as 
held by Darwin, Oriym of Sjteeies, implying transmission of 
acquired characteristics; and continuity of Germ-Plasm, as held 
by Weismann, Jfesays on Heredity, implying iioii-traiismission 
of acquired characters. Whichever theory prevail, “ natural 
selection ” is a self-acting process, leading to incessant change 
in the history of life ; and so acting, leads to the preservation 
of favourable variations. Natural history is the history of the 
modification of species; and amongst species the struggle is 
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severest between allied species. Embryology, with its evidence 
for continuity, is auxiliary to the theory. 

Darwin’s entrance on the sphere of Philosophy is by way of 

conaparison of the mental powers of man and of the lower 
animals,” — Descent of Man, chaps, iii. and iv., — and considera- 
tion of the development of the intellectual and moral faculties 
during primeval and civilised times,” ch. v. His method is still 
observational, and does not sufficiently include Psychological 
Analysis and Synthesis. The distinction between neurosis and 
psychosis, between nerve sensibility and rational reflection, is 
not clearly held ; and on this account the evolution of thought 
from sensation is not formally elucidated. For Darwin, the 
Ethical Problem is one of social life and interest, rather than of 
ultimate principle. 

Darwin, Origin of Species ; Descent of Man ; Alf. Russell 
Wallace, Danoinism; Haeckel, General Morphology ; Evol. of 
Man ; Huxley, Man^s Place in Nature and Essays ; Romanes, 
Darwin and after Danoin; Hartmann, Philos, of the Unconscious, 
transl., ii. 298; Murphy’s Hahit and Intelligence, 2nd ed. 

On the inadequacy of the theory, Lloyd Morgan, Animal 
Intelligence, chap, xii, Mental Evolution”; Caiderwood, 
Delations of Mind and Brain; Evolution and Man's Place in 
Nature ; Huxley, Evolution and Ethics ; Pollock, Mind, i. 334 ; 
and Sidgwick, Mind, i. 52 ; Spencer, Defence of Data of Ethics, 
Mind, vi. 82. 

On Hegel’s scheme of Dialectic PEolution, by manifestation 
of the Idea in Hature and in Spirit, see Dialectic. 

EXCLUDED .MIDDLE (Principle, Law, or Axiom 
of), Principium exclusi medii inter duo contradictoria. — By the 
principle of ‘ Contradiction ’ we are forbidden to think that two 
contradictory attributes can both be present in the same object; 
by the principle of ‘ Excluded Middle ’ we are forbidden to 
think that both can be absent. The first tells us that both 
differentiae must be compatible with the genus: 1 cannot, for 
example, divide animal into animate and inanimate. The 
second tells us that one or the other must be found in every 
member of the genus.” Mansel, Prolegom, Logica, ch. vi. p. 
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The formula of this principle is— ''Everything is either A or 
not A : everything is either a given thing, or sometliing v'liicli 
is not that given thing/^ That there is no mean between two 
contradictory propositions is proved by Aristotle. Metaphysics, 
bk. iii. ch. vii. " So that if we think a judgment true, we 
must abandon its contradictory; if false, the contradictory 
must be accepted.” Thomson, Laws of Thought, pt. iv. sec. 
114. Hegel maintains that all existence being a development, 
truth lies in the synthesis of the diverse. TJeberweg, in defence 
of the axiom, says that Hegel’s attack arises from a confusion 
of contrary with contradictory. System of Logic, pp. 263 /., 
Lindsay’s transl. 

EXISTENCE. — Vide Being, and Essence. 

EXOTERIC. —Philosophic teaching popular in substance 
and form, in contrast with Esoteric. 

EXPECTATION. — The mind’s forecast. Anticipation of 
recurrence of experience in accordance with the fixed laws of 
nature; and farther, of increase of knowledge because of the 
recognised rational basis of things. 

I\.ant speaks of the conditions of sensation, as "the anticipa- 
tions of sensation” or "Anticipation of Perception.” "All 
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In Britain, the leaders of the Experiential School have been 
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Locke, Hume, Jas. Mill, J. S. Mill, Bain, Herbert Spencer. Its 
critics haA^e been Eeid, Stewart, Hamilton, Mansel, Martineau, in 
Britain ; M'Cosli and Hoali Porter in America. Ivant is the con- 
spicuous leader, with w'hatever force he is himself criticised, as by 
Hutchison Stirling and the Heo-Kantian school, ‘‘Experience 
is trained by both association and dissociation, and psychology 
must be writ both in synthetic and in analytic terms.” James, 
Prm. of Psychol., i. 487. Cyples, Progress of Experience. 

EXPERIMENT. — Application of tests for the discovery 
of truth, in cases in which direct observation is possible. 
Repetition of experiments supplies the data for induction. 

In experiment we do not passively observe Nature, we 
interrogate her (Bacon). “ Reason must approach nature with 
the view, indeed, of receiving information from it, not, however, 
in the character of a pupil, who listens to all that his master 
chooses to tell him, but in that of a judge, who compels the 
witnesses to reply to those questions wdiich he himself thinks 
fit to propose.” Ivant, Pure Reason, pref. to 2nd ed., p. xxvii., 
Meiklejohn’s transl. “For the purpose of varying the circwmr 
stances, wm may have recourse (according to a distinction 
commonly made) either to observation or to experiment ; we 
may eithei\/i?i(i an instance in nature suited to our purposes, or, 
by an artificial arrangement of circumstances, malm one.” Mill, 
Logic, bk. iii. ch. vii. sec. 2. “ When, as in astronomy, w^e 

endeavour to ascertain causes by simply watching their effects, 
we observe; when, as in our laboratories, we interfere arbitrarily 
with the causes or circumstances of a phenomenon, we are said 
to experiment.'' Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy, 
vol. i. sec. 369. Observation proceeds from effect to cause : 
experiment from cause to effect. Some sciences are most 
observational, as Astronomy ; others are more experimental, as 
Chemistry. But the two methods run into one another ; and 
the distinction between them is one rather of degree than of 
kind. — Vide. Experience.— [J. S.] 

extension {eztendo, to stretch from), Physical, is that 
essential property of matter by which it occupies space ; it 
implies length, breadth, and thickness. According to the 
Cartesians, extension is the. essence of matter,* as thought is^ the 
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essence of mind (res extensa and res c.ogitans'). Spinoza made 
Thought and Extension the attributes of the One Substance. 
According to Locfee, Extension is one of tlie priinavy qualities 
of matter. 

Locke, Essay on Human Vvdersiaivling, bk. ii. ch. xiii., also 
ch. XV. ; Reid, Inquiry, ch. v. secs. 5, 6 ; Intellectual Powers, 
es.say ii. ch. xix. ; Hobbes, Phil. Prima, pars ii. cap. viii. sec. 
1 ; Kant, Pure Reason, HUsthetic. 

Logical. The number of objects included under a term. 
Intension or comprehension means the common characters 
belonging to such objects. 

“ I call the extension of an idea those subjects to which that 
idea applies ... as the idea of triangle in general extends to 
all the different sorts of triangles.” Port Roy. Logie. 

EXTERNALITY or OUTNESS. — Separateness from 
self; known object as distinct from the knower, and from 
his experience. In contrast with self, it is the not-self. In 
contrast with experience through sensation, it is the cause of 
nerve e.xcitation apart from the conditions of consciousness. It 
has two aspects — externality to consciousness, and externality in . 
sisace. Our perceptions are not in space, while the objects of 
perception are. 

“The things perceived by sense may be termed ^external/ 
with regard to their origin, in that they are not generated from 
within by the mind itself.” Berkeley, Principles of Knoidedge, 
part 1 . § 90 ; Eraser’s Selection, 4th ed., 107. 

“By means of the external sense (das aussern sinnes) (a 
property of our mind) we represent - to ourselves objects as 
without us.” Kant, Pure Reason, Transc. JEsth., sec. 1. 

^ “ Object is not the other side of the subject, but the larger 
circ e ■^hich includes it.” Lewes, Prols. of Life and Mind, i. 
iJm We are “in direct contact with nature through sense, 
and indirect contact through thought.” /&.,,ii. 121 ; Criticism’ 
of Lewes, Watson, Kant, 92 ; Spencer’s view of an external 
world, Fird Principles, part ii. c. 3, p. 158 ; Criticism of it, 
Watson, Kant,^ c. Lx. ; Terrier, “ Crisis of modern speculation,” 
Lectures, vol. n. p. 261; “Consciousness of External Reality,” 
Hodgson, Mind, x. 321 ; “Every thing or quality felt is felt in 
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outer space/’ James, Text-Booh of Psychology, p. 15/ “The 
lecognition of things as external . . . seems to imply in 

relation to the bodily organism.’’ Sully, Psychol, 204. 

^ BYB. The terminal organ for vision is the most complex 
of all the apparatus of special sense. In front is a translucent 
cornea, consisting of layers of soft fibres ; behind this, a chamber 
filled with watery fluid ; next, the iris ; next, the crystalline lens • 
behind this, the large chamber known as the vitreous body ; 
spread over its membrane is the fine network of nerve fibre,' 
known as the retina, the sensitive terminal fibrils of the optic 
nerve. Opposite the pupil is the yellow spot, occupied with 
slendei. cones and rods. Tehind this, the optic nerve passes 
away to the basis of the brain. Foster’s Physiology, b. iii. c. iii. 

PACT (^facio, to do). — That which is done or accomplished ; 
occurrencG ; that which is known as existing. 

“ By a matter of fact, I understand anything of which we 
obtain a conviction from our internal consciousness, or any 
individual event or phenomenon which is the object of sensa- 
tion.” Sir G. 0. Lewis, Essay on Infinence of Authority. 

FACTITIOUS (^fcictito, to make). — The result of human 
^vork or art, as distinguished from a product of nature ; self- 
produced in consciousness. 

Descartes calls those factitious which are the product 
of imagination, originated by ourselves, as opposed to innate 
and to adimititious. 

Among ideas, ^ some appear^ to me to be innate, others 

adventitious, and others to be made by myself (factitious) ; 

. inventions of my own mind.” Descartes, Meditation, iii. 
Yeitch’s transl. 

ACULTY. — A powder of the mind, to the action of which 
a distinct class of facts in consciousness may be referred. The 
correlative designation is capacity, susceptibility to impression 
from action, whether external or internal, thus including 
physical sensibility and emotion. 

Analysis of experience leads to the recognition of distinct 
orders of phenomena; classification of these guides to the 
discrimination of powers and capacities not immediately 
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it must be regarded as the outgoing of the energy of life, with 
attendant susceptibilities, ‘^Faculties” are not separate entities 
in mind, but distinct phases of potentiality, known as contribut- 
ing to the history of experience. 

Modern psychology is antagonistic to construction of jihilo- 
sophy of mind on the basis of Faculties ; first, because the com- 
pletion of the work begun in analysis must be discovery of 
the natural synthesis of experience ; and second, because of the 
dangers of abstraction which beset reasoning on the basis of 
faculties. A philosophy of the structure of experience must be 
the main object of psychology. Hence, Synthesis is the leading 
characteristic of modern philosophy. This does not involve a 
negative to the recognition of faculties, previously common, but 
criticism of the references made to these, and insistance on 
the canon that the coherence of phenomena must present the 
ultimate j^roblem in psychology. 

Thought-power is the central and dominant power of rational 
life, by use of which the life itself, as well as all that belongs 
to the external world, is to be interpreted. Allowing for\ 
physical basis in neurosis, thought-power is the basis of 
psychosis, faculties being potentialities, not separate entities. 
Locke, Essay, ch. xxi. secs. 17, 20; Eeid, Intellectual Powers, 
essay i. c. 1 ; Hamilton, Metaph., Lect. x. ; Feuchterslebeii’ 
Medical Psychol; Morell, Psychol; Kant, Pure Reason, 
Meiklejohn^s Tr., 81, 237 ; Hutchison Stirling, Text-Booh to 
Kant, 30; Lotze, Microcosmns, transl., 169; Manseks Proleg. 
Log., 38; Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, ii. 10. 

FAITH, — Belief. 

^ FALLACY (A). -An ajpparmt argument, professing to de- 
cide the matter at issue, while it really does not. Fallacies were 
arranged by Aristotle in two classes — according as the fallacy 
lay m the foimi, in dktione; or in the matter, extra dictionem. 
They have been variously arranged by subsequent logicians, 
but Aristotle’s classification has been generally adopted! 
fallacy may occur in either Deductive or Inductive inference. 
In the former, it may be (1) formal or (2) material 
I. Fallacies in ; — 

(1) Formed, or strictly logical, (a) Those arising from the 
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breach of any of the rules of syllogism, as Illicit Major or 
Undislnhated Middle. (Ij) Those which do not directly break 
any syllogistic rule, and therefore may be called semi-log ical. 
The fallacies, in form or expression, are the following : — 

Fallacia -<®quivocationis, arising from the use of an 
equivocal word ; as, the dog is an animal ; Sirius is the dog ; 
therefore Sirius is an animal. 

FallacieB Amphibolise, arising from doubtful construc- 
tion; quod tangitur a Socrate illud sent it; columna tangihcr a 
Socrate ; ergo columna sentit. In the major proposition sent It 
means ‘‘ Socrates feels.” In the conclusion, it means “ feels 
Socrates.” 

Fallacia Compositionis, wdien wdiat is proposed in a 
dimded sense, is afterwards taken collectively; as, two and 
three are even and odd ; five is two and three ; therefore five 
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pimisliment. The converse fallacy of accident occurs when we 
argue from a particular case (ignoring its peculiarity) to a 
general rule. 

These two fallacies are sometimes termed respectively, a 
dido swvplieiter ad dictum secundum quid and a dido secundum 
quid ad dictum simjpliciter. 

Fallacia a Dicto Secundum quid ad Dictum Sim- 
pliciter, when a term is used in one premiss in a limited, and 
in the other in an unlimited sense ; as, the Ethiopian is loliite 
as to Ms teeth ; therefore he is wMte. The converse a dido 
simpUciter ad dictum secundum quid is also fallacious — What- 
ever gives pain should be abstained from ; therefore surgical 
operations should be abstained from. 

Fallacia Ignorationis Blenchi, or Irrelevant Conclusion 
(literally, ignorance of the refutation), is when the point in 
dispute is intentionally or ignorantly overlooked, and the con- 
clusion is therefore irrelevant. The principal forms of it are : — 

1. Mistaking the question or the point at issue, as when the 
existence of the external world is proved against Berkeley, who 
did not deny its existence, but put forward a theory of the 

of that existence. 

2. Imputing consequences, or the constructive sophism ; as, 

Phrenology leads to Materialism, therefore it is not true.^' 

3. Introduction of rhetorical expedients, as irony, personali- 
ties, appeals to the passions, &c. Such are the argumenta ad 
liominem^ ad populum^ ^c, 

Fallacia Petitionis Principii (begging the question), 
when that is taken for granted which ought to have been proved. 
This fallacy generally occurs in a lengthened argument, 
and is called argument in a circle. 

It may occur, however, in a single proposition., e.^., circulus 
in definiendo^ where a term is defined by its synonym ; or 
even in a single term or Question-hegging Ep>ithet^ as innovation^ 
a term which, to the minds of many, implies the idea of 
wrongness, and therefore, when applied to any proposal, is 
sufficient without argument to condemn it. 

Mill maintains that, “ in every syllogism, considered as an 
argument to prove the conclusion, there is a petitio prindpH. 
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When we say. All men are mortal, Socrates is a man, ilterefore 
Socrates is mortal, it is unreasonably urged by the adversaries of 
the syllogistic theory, that the proposition Socrates is mortal, 
is presupposed in the more general assumption, All men are 
mortal ; that we cannot be assured of the mortality of all men, 
unless we are already certain of the mortality of every individual 
man ; . . ... that, in short, no reasoning from generals to 
particulars can, as . such, prove anything, since from a general 
principle we cannot infer any particulars but those which the 
principle itself assumes as known.’’ Logic, bk. ii. ch. hi. sec. 2. 

Fallacia a non Causa pro Causa, appears in the follow- 
ing forms : — {!) Non vera pro vera ; as, when Descartes explains 
sensation by animal spirits, the existence of which is not 
ascertained. (2) No7i talis pro tali ; as, when the Xorwegians 
attributed the disappearance of the fish from their coast to the 
introduction of inoculation. (3) Post hoc ergo propter hoc, 
when accidental antecedence and subsequence are regarded as 
cause and efiect, e.g., the superstition of sailors that it is 
unlucky to start on a Friday, because such starts have been 
followed by accidents. 

Fallacia Plurium Interrogationum, when two or more 
questions, requiring each a separate answer, are proposed as 
one, so that if one answer be given, it must be inapplicable to 
one of the particulars asked. The fallacy is overthrown by 
giving to each particular a separate reply. It is the Fallacia 
Compositlonis in an interrogative form. 

II. Fallacies of Induction, These are classified by Fowler 
as follows : — 

{a) Fallacies incident to the subsidiary processes — (1) 
Fallacy of non-observation (2) of mal-observation ; (3) errors 
in Classification, Xomenclature, Terminology, and Hypothesis. 

{li) Fallacies incident to the Inductive process itself, or 
Fallacies of Generalisation — (1) Inductio per Eimmerationein 
simplicem ; (2) Errors common to the employment of the 
various Inductive Methods ; (3) False Analogy. 

On Inductive Fallacies, — Fowler’s Luiuctive Logic, c. 6 ; 
Mill, Logic, bk. v. 

FAMILY (The).-- In the order of nature, the beginning of 
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social organisation. The family is the social unit, by its 
constitution, guiding us in social organisation on a wider scale. 
From the family, as from a root, spring wider relations of 
social life. Beyond these, the will of the community deter- 
mines the form of civil organisation. 

Ethics investigates the duty of man in all the relations of 
life — those of the Family, Society, and the State. 

Duty first appears as represented in natural relations. The 
bond of union, which is natural, is of necessity also Ethical. 
The feeling which attaches parents and children is natural 
feeling, such as appears in animal life in a germinal form, 
specially in maternal feeling as that is characteristic of 
animals. Such speciality disappears in the human family, 
because of the rational basis of action. Duty is a conception 
superior to feeling, and calling forth deeper and more sacred 
forms of feeling in family life. In this appears the distinc- 
tiveness in human life of the marriage relation, and the con- 
stitution of the family, disclosing the ethical basis of social 
life. 

FANCY ((j>avTa<rLaj a making visible).— A play of thought 
and feeling around a subject, lending to it human interest. 

“It is obvious that a creative imagination, when a person 
possesses it so habitually that it may be regarded as forming 
one of the characteristics of his genius, implies a power of 
summoning up, at pleasure, a particular class of ideas ; and 
of ideas related to each other in a particular manner ; which 
power can be the result only of certain habits of association 
which the individual has acquired. It is to this power of 
the mind, which is evidently a particular turn of thought, 
and not one of the common principles of our nature, that 
we are to apply the name fancy, “ The office of this power 
is to collect materials for the imagination; and therefore 
the latter power presupposes the former, while the former 
does not necessarily suppose the latter. A man whose habits 
of association present to him, for illustrating or embellishing a 
subject, a number of resembling or analogous ideas, we call a 
man of fancy ; but for an effort of imagination various other 
powers are necessary, particularly the powers of taste and 
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judgment; without- which we can hope to produce nothing 
that will be a source of pleasure to others. It is the power 
of /cm c?/ which supplies the poet with metaphorical language, 
and Avith all the analogies which are the foundation of his 
allusions ; but it is the power of imagination that creates the 
complex scenes he describes, and the fictitious characters he de- 
lineates. To fancy A?e apply the epithets of rich or luxuriant ; 
to imagination, those of beautiful or sublime.” Dugald Stewart’s 
Memenfs^ c. v., Hamilton’s ed., vol. ii. 259. 

Fancy vrsis called by Coleridge 'Hhe aggregative and asso- 
ciative power,” Wordsworth says: — “To aggregate and to 
associate, to evoke and to combine, belong as Avell to imagina- 
tion as to fancy, , But fanc^y does not require that the materials 
wdiich she makes use of should be susceptible of change in 
their constitution, from her touch; and, where they admit of 
modification, it is enough for her purpose if it be slight, 
limited, and evanescent. Directly the reverse of these are the 
desires and demands of the imagination. She recoils from 
everything but the plastic, the pliant, and the indefinite.” 
W’^ordsworth, preface to Works, “ The contrast between 
passive and active imagination appears to correspond to one 
aspect of the ill-defined and much* discussed distinction between 
Fancy and Imagination.” Sully, Outlines of Psychology^ p. 
304, note. 

FATALISM (fatum, the thing spoken). — The doctrine that 
all human actions and forms of experience are inevitably deter- 
mined in the seciuence of events, being fixed by an irrevocable 
decree. Fatum is derived from fari; that is, to pronounce, 
to decree ; and in its right sense it signifies the decree of 
Providence.” Leibnitz, Fifth Paper to Dr Clarke. Fate or 
destiny has commonly been regarded as a power superior to 
gods and men — SAvaying all things irresistibly. Hence, the 
personification, — The Fates. 

“Fatalists, that hold the. necessity of all human actions and 
events, may be reduced to these three classes Firsts such as 
asserting the Deity, suppose it irrespectively to decree and 
determine all things, and thereby make all actions necessary 
to us Secondly j such as suppose a Deity that, acting 
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wisely, but necessarily, did contrive the general frame of 
things in the world, from whence, by a series of causes, doth 
unavoidably result whatsoever is so done in it ; which fate 
is a concatenation of causes, all in themselves necessary, and 
is that which was asserted by the ancient Stoics, Zeno and 
Chrysippus. And, lastly^ such as hold the material necessity 
of all things without a Deity ; which Epicurus calls t^v tw 
(j)V(TiK(hv eLfjLapfjL€V7]v” Cudwortii, Intell. Syst, bk. i. ch. i. 

Cicero, De Fato; Plutarch, De Fato ; Grotius, FJiiloso- 
jjJioTum Sent entice De Fato. 

PECHNBE’S LAW.— rae Psycho-Physics. 

PEELING-. — The word is used to describe all forms of 
sensibility, whether physical or mental in origin. It stands as 
the general term for all passive experience in consciousness. 
In a more restricted sense, it is applied to the pleasurable and 
painful as these depend on the conditions of intelligent life. 
The distinction between neurosis and ;psydiosis^ in the matter of 
feeling, depends upon our distinguishing of the source or occasion 
of experience, as external to consciousness or restricted to con- 
sciousness. Feeling belongs to every sensori-motor system ; in 
higher form, it depends on intelligence. 

Mental phenomena have been classified as Cognitions, Feel- 
ings, and Volitions. Feelings so included belong to the 
conscious life. 

Occasionally, consciousness itself has been represented as a 
phase of feeling. James Mill, Analysis^ i. 10, or i. 12. But 
consciousness must belong to the cognitive ; it is the charac- 
teristic of the activity of the intelligent life. 

In no case can subjective feeling be a test of objective truth. 
At the utmost, it is an accompaniment of intelligence. 

The classification of our feelings is, beset with difficulties, on 
account of their number and variety. Beyond those which are 
physical, feelings vary according to the exercise and application 
of intelligence. Bain has given prominence to the problem of 
the development and relations of the feelings. Emotions and. 
Will, distinction of Egoistic and Social Feelings. Sully, Human 
Mind, ii. 90; Development of Moral Feeling, ih., ii. 163. 
Darwin, in the interest of Evolution, deals with the moral 
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sense as if it were matter of social instincts, or of sociability. 
Descent of Man^ c. iv. p. 98. His general proposition is, — 
^‘Any animal whatever, endowed with well-marked social 
instincts, the parental and filial affections being here included, 
would inevitably acquire a moral sense.’’ 

James proposes a wide use of the term ‘^feeling,” so as to 
include under it “mental states at large, irrespective of their 
kind.” “ We ought to have some general term by which to 
designate all states of consciousness merely as such, and apart 
from their particular quality or cognitive function.” Prin. of 
Psychology, i. 185. He adds — “My own partialty is for either 
feeling or thought.” It is doubtful if any term can be found 
serviceable, w^hich is descriptive of a distinct class of phenomena, 
and is nevertheless arbitrarily extended so as to designate all, 
under warning in the context that the wider usage is meant. 

PELICIFIC {felix, happy, to make). — In LTtilitarian- 
ism, applied to actions productive of happiness. All felicific 
action is included within the morally right. Sidgwick, Methods 
of Ethics, b. iv. hi., has adopted the term to escape from undue 
expansion of the formula “ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” -by allowing reference to “ disposition generally feli- 
cific.” “The measurement that ethical Hedonism requires” 
needs, however, to be accounted for. 

PIG-URATIVB CONCEPTION.--A Hegelian expres- 
sion for popular, as opposed to philosophical, thought. “ In 
our ordinary state of mind, thoughts are overgrown and com- 
bined with the sensuous or mental material of the moment ] and 
in reflection and ratiocination we blend our feelings, intentions, 
and conceptions with thoughts.” “ The specific phenomena 
of feeling, perception, desire, and will, so far as they are 
Jcno'ivn, may be in general described under the name of Concep- 
tion, as picture-thinking or materialised thought ; and it may 
be roughly said, that philosophy puts thoughts, categories, or, 
in more precise language, adequate notions, in the place of semi- 
pictorial and material conceptions. Conceptions such as these 
may be regarded as the metaphors of thoughts and notions. 
But to have these figurate conceptions does not imply that we 
know their significance for thinking, or the thoughts and rational 
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notions to which they correspond. Conversely, it is one thing 
to have thoughts and general ideas, and another to know what 
conceptions, perceptions, and feelings correspond to them.” 
Logic of Hegel^ 'Wallace, ch, i. sec. 3. — [J. S.] 

PINAL CAUSE. — The end of action as contemplated by 
an intelligent agent. The “Final Cause” is the fourth in 
Aristotle’s enumeration of causes. Metapli. iii. 1, where it is 
identified with “the good.” The final cause is the end, rd 
t€Ao 5 ; that on account of which the action is done, rd oi! heKa. 
The word “ Cause ” is used in this case with regard to purpose 
as an element in causality. As purpose and end are correlative, 
their harmony in nature is indicated by the phrase “final cause.” 
The end as contemplated is described as the design. 

When applied to the Universe as related to the First Cause, 
the argument from design is an argument as to final causes, 
inasmuch as the purpose of the Intelligent First Cause may be 
interpreted by recognition of the adaptation of means to ends. 
Teleology is an essential part in the history of thought concerning 
known existence. Its problem is this, — Are there ends in 
Nature? 

Spinoza, in accordance with his monistic theory, strongly 
opposes a doctrine of Final Causes, — Appendix to part i. of the 
Ethics. Cudworth’s Intellectual System, bk. i. c. 5 ; Berkeley’s 
Principles of Human Knotoledge, § 107,'^ — Fraser’s Selections, 
2nd ed., p. 105 ; 4th ed., p. 118; Final Causes; Flint, 

Theism.— Vide Teleology. 

FITNESS and UNFITNESS, — ^These terms belong to 
the phraseology of the Ethical theory, finding the basis of morals 
in the order of things under the moral government of the 
'world. The Stoics introduced the formula which made virtue 
conformity with nature ,- — rg <j>v<T€i oyLoXoyovfjcivois ^rjv, — conveni- 
enternat'urcevivere. 

In the history of British thought, prominence was given to 
this representation early in the 18th century, when Clarke, 
upholding the eternal and immutable obligations of morality, 
represented that these were “ incumbent on men from the very 
nature and reason of things themselves.” Thus “right” was 
“the fitness of things,” aptitudo rerum; wrong, “the unfitness 
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of action/’ to the order of the universe. Samuel Clarke, The 
Being and Attrilmtes -of God, and The OUigations of Natural 

Eeligion. 

Our perception of vice and its desert arises from, and is 
the result of, a comparison of actions with the nature and 
capacities of the agent. And hence arises a proper ajpplication 
of the epithets incongruous, unsuitable, disproportionate, unfit, 
to actions which our moral faculty determines to be vicious.” 
Butler, Dissertation on Virtue, 

Every theory cast in this form depends upon an accepted 
interpretation of “ Ahature,” for “ fitness ” and “ unfitness ” are 
only relative terms. 

FOBCE. — The efficiency of energy in moving objects, or 
effecting some change in the relations of things. Force is the 
measure of “ Energy ” when acting in given circumstances. 

According to Leibnitz, force and substance are inseparable. 
Leibnitz, De ^rimee PMlosopltm emandatione et de notione 
suhstantim. 

According to the Atomic Theory, the phenomena of matter 
were explained by attraction and repulsion. Modern Material- 
ism explains all changes by these two factors — matter and 
force. Biichiier’s Matter and Force; Spencer’s First Prin- 
ciples; Tait’s Recent Advances in Physical Science, 

FORM.— (1) The outward figure or shape of a material 
object ] (2) the model or ideal of an object according to its 
species ; (3) the law of activity, appearing in procedure ; (4) 
the condition of knowledge in contrast with the material of 
knowledge. 

Aristotle placed Form (to aSos) in contrast with Matter 
vXii'j). Form was his substitute for Plato’s Idea, It has 
like the latter, an existence apart from the sensible thing, 
hut is realised in its matter. It is defined by Aristotle as 
Xoyos rij? ovcrtas* 

In the Critical Philosophy of Kant, form is the a priori 
condition of knowledge. 

“That which in the phenomenon corresponds to the sensa- 
tion, I term its matter; but that which secures that the 
of the phenomenon can be arranged under certain 
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relations, I call its formP Kant, Pure Reason^ Meildejolin’s 
transl.,p. 21. Stirling, Text-Booh to Kant, pp. 24-34. “Any 
individual object is to us,” “a compound of matter from tlie 
senses, and of form from the mind,” p. 24. The Kantian dis- 
tinction between Form and Matter is criticised by Lotze, Logic, 
457, Bosanqiiet’s transl. Caird’s Philos, of Kant, vol. i., 227. 

Aristotle, Metaphysics, bks. vii., viii. ; Ueberweg’s History, 

i. 157 ; Schwegler’s History, 8th ed., i, 105. For Scholastic 

usage, TJeberweg’s i. 399. 

FORTITUDE. — Courage. 

FREE-WILL. — Power of self-determination, under guid- 
ance of intelligence, involving rational superiority to sensibilities 
and motive forces. The ability to act according to principle 
or rule, in the government of impulses and restraints. 

“ The will is that kind of causality belonging to living agents 
in so far as they are rational, and freedom is such a property 
of this causality as enables them to originate events, in- 
dependently of foreign determining causes.” Kant, Metaphysic 
of Ethics, ch. iii., Semple’s Tr., 3rd ed., p. 57 ; Abbot’s, 3rd ed., 
p. 65. Calderwood’s Handbook of Mor. Phil., early editions, 
p. 165, 14th ed., p. 170. On the genesis of the doctrine of Free- 
Will, Sully, Sensation and Intuition. On “ Conation or Voli- 
tion ” in relation to organic experience, Sully ’s Human Mind, 

ii. pp. 172-295. Sidgwick regards Free-Will as an unsolved 
problem, — Methods of Ethics, p. 45. Bain’s Emotions and Will, 
part ii. c. vii. and chap. xi. Spencer, Principles of Psychology, 
part iv. c. ix. ; J. S. Mill, Exam, of Hamilton's Philosophy, c. 
XXV. and note, Logic, bk. iii. c. 5, vol. i. 419 ; Bradley, Ethical 
Studies, Essay i. ; Green’s Proleg., b. ii. c. i. ; Hoffding, Psycho- 
logy, cb. vii. ; Lotze, Practical Philos., div. i. ch. iii. ; Micro- 
cusmus, bk, i. ; James, Principles of PsiycJiology, ii. 569. 

“Freedom” has had a double reference in j)hilosophy. 
1. Freedom from the dominion of external force, — freedom 
“ from co-action ” ; 2. Freedom in and by intelligence, first in 
the regulation of thought itself, and further, in the government 
of motive forces in accordance wdth the dictates of intelligence. 
This is the Libertarian doctrine. “ Liberty of indifference ” is 
an inconsistency, which has no representation in the philosophy 
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of our day. To attribute this to Libertarians, as some still do, 
is to misunderstand the accepted theory of Free-Will. 

Difference as to the mode of attaining knowledge of moral 
distinctions involves nothing in fact or in theory, bearing on the 
question of freedom in willing. Whether our knowledge is 
intuitively or inductively reached, nothing is in either case 
decided affecting the psychology of will. ‘‘As soon as the 
Icnowledge of the value of different forms of conduct exists, it 
is precisely by this means that the Will of the spirit, who 
decides for one form or the other, becomes responsible.” Lotze, 
Pract. Philos., transl. Ladd, § 22, p. 46. 

“Freedom of Will” does not imply a breach of relation 
between motive and volition. The contrary allegation comes 
more frequently from the Utilitarian school, than from the 
Hegelian school. Nevertheless, the law of continuity suggests 
antagonism to a doctrine of free-will, involving “deliberate 
preference,” On the other hand, w’-e have to explain “ those 
long deliberations” to wdiich Herbert Spencer refers. Data of 
Ethics, 

Whether a man deliberates, and decides in accordance with 
deliberation, is a distinct problem in the history of rational 
life. It is quite independent of any genetic theory, ■whether 
biological or dialectic. Hegel’s theory of Free-Will as “ realised 
intelligence ” is inadequate. Development or unfolding of 
intelligence is a problem quite distinct from the conditions of 
regulation of conduct in view of moral la-w. “ A necessary 
sequence between motive and volition, and again between 
volition and act, may not be a necessitated sequence, as 
sensation is a necessitated sequence from contact of an external 
object with the healthy human organism, or as the understand- 
ing is necessitated to use the categories, if it is to work at all. 
Will is essentially different in nature from nerve-sensibility, 
and also from understanding ; but however such difference be 
expressed, there can be no exception to the law that all changes 
are caused.” Green, “ On Freedom,” Worhs, vol. ii. 308. 
This statement throughout harmonises with the Libertarian 
position. 

For criticism of Kant’s theory, Lotze, Practical Philos., 
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transl. Ladd, g 18, p. 38. E. Caird, GriUccd Philos, of Kant ; 
!Noali Porter, Kanfs Ethics Cliicago, IJ.S.A.). 

Physico-Psycliology cannot include the phenomena of Will. 
To deal with “ the feeling of effort,^’ is to leave untouched the 
history of effort, as known in consciousness. Muscular movement 
coming under laws of motor action, belongs to the field of 
neurosis. Whether it is voluntary,’^ cannot be decided by 
means of physiological observation. The experimentalist's 
observations are of only one side of the activity. The de- 
pendence on Will remains, The only ends which follow 
immediately upon our willing seem to be movements of our 
own bodies." ‘‘Voluntary movements must be secondary, not 
primary functions of our organism." James, Prind]}les of 
Psycholofjy^ i. 486-7. These are results of observation ah 
extra. The conditions of “our willing " remain undiscovered. 
Eor this, we need a philosophy of “ a supply of ideas," and of 
their use in consciousness. 

Carpenter’s Mental Physiology^ c. viii. ; Wundt, Etliih, 
lect. hi.; Miinsterberg, 

PEIENDSHIP. — Special attachment between individuals. 
On its Ethical significance, Greek thought dealt -with much 
fulness. Aristotle, N, Ethics, bks. viii. and ix. ; Cicero, De 
Amicitia. For the Greek mind, Friendsliip stood as the most 
definite form of benevolence. 

FUNCTION {fungo)\ Xo perform ; an executing), — 

The form of activity proper to an organ or power, when operating 
for the attainment of an end. Action indicates the nature of the 
power at work. 

The proper action of a power is sometimes taken to indicate 
the specific character of the power. “To say that contraction 
is the function of the muscle only means that it is a certain 
form and a certain condition of the muscle in movement" 
HoMing, PiycM., ch. ii. § 8, 5; Tr., p. GO; G. H. Lewes, 
Ps'ielwl, 27; c/. Physical Basis of Ufe, p. 280; Hamilton, 
Meiajfh., lect. x. 

^ G-ANGLION. — “A swelling or knot from which nerves are 
given off as from a centre." Glossary to Darwin’s Or lain of 
Descent, p. 408. 
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There is a nnifying process at every advanced point in the 
nerve-system. ‘‘ The nerve strand for a special muscle or order of 
muscles is connected with other strands further up the system, ; 
and thus, in order to secure co-ordination or symmetrical 
movement of the several parts of the limbs, the arrangement 
of the nerve plexus becomes more complicated.” Calderwood, 
Melations of Mind cind^ Brain^ p. 41. In accordance with this 
general plan, the grand nerve-centres are made up of ganglionic 
masses.' 

GEjNERALISATION “rs the act of comprehending, under 
a common name, several objects agreeing in some point or of 
drawing a general conclusion from repeated observations. It is 
also used to designate the general proposition or truth which 
results. 

Generalisation proper is almost synonymous with Inductmi. 
The law of gravitation, e.g., is a great generalisation. Experi- 
ence gives the particular; from the particular we rise to the 
general, aihrming that all lieavy bodies gravitate. In this is 
implied a belief that there is order in nature, that under 
analogous circumstances the same phenomena will occur. 

‘‘The establishment of general propositions” is Induction, 
“a process of inference; it proceeds from the known to the 
unknown.” “ A general proposition is one in which the 
predicate is athnned or denied of an unlimited number of 
individuals.” Mill, Logic, bk. iii. ch. i. ii. “ When once tiui 
differentiation of the individual-idea from the class-idea has 
advanced far enough, the process of generalisation proper, or 
the grasp of common or general rpialities, is able to be carried 
out.” Sully, Human Mind, i. 418. 

GENERIC IMAGES.— Conception. 

GENIUS (from geno, the old form of the verb gigno, 
to produce). — (1) In ancient usage, a tutelary god or spirit, 
appointed to watch over an individual. ('2) As the character 
and capacities of men wmre supposed to vary according to the 
higher or lower nature of their genius, the word came to signify 
the natural powmrs and abilities of men. (3) In modern usage a 
high degree of productive or inventive mental power ; spiritual 
gift appearing in original production. 
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It is “ the intellect constructive which we popularly designate 
by the word genius.” “ To genius must always go two gifts, the 
thought and the publication. The first is revelation, always a 
miracle. ... It is the advent of truth into the world, a form 
of thought now for the first time bursting into the universe, a 
child of the old eternal soul, a piece of genuine and immeasure- 
able greatness.” jEmerson, Essays, first series. 

On relations to the laws of Heredity, Galton, Hereditary 
Genius, 1892, in which, however, the author regreting his pre- 
vious choice of title, restricts now his references to ability 
“ such as a modern European possesses.” Preface. 

GENUS.— A higher class which includes a lower, called its 
species.^ The genus has the larger extension ; the species the 
larger intension. The distinction between genus and species is a 
relative one, the class which is called a species in reference to the 
next higher becoming in turn a genus in reference to the next 
lower class. The mimmum genus is defined as that genus which, 
being a genus, can never become a species; i.e., it is the term 
in any series whose extension is the largest possible. It has 
been denied that there is any sumniuni genus; but whether 
there bo any such absolutely or not— as each science, 

at all events, and each particular inquiry, has its own mmmum 
genus, beyond which it never goes in the ascending series of 
species and genera, .e.g.. Organism is the sumnium genus of 
Biology. Those genera which become in turn species are 
called subalternate. The proodmate genus of any species is 
that between which and the species no other genus intervenes, 
e.g., animal is the proximate genus of man. — [J. S.] 
GEEM-PLASM. — “ That substance which contains all the 
primary constituents of the whole organism.” Weismann, Germ- 
Plas)n, transl. by Parker and Eonnefeldt.— F«e HeeediW 
Herbert Spencer, Principles of Biology; Darwin, Variation 
of Ammals and, Plants; Francis Galton, “Theory of Heredity,” 
Journal of the Anthropolgical Institute, 1875; Brooks, Laws 
of Heredity, 1883 ; Weismann, Goniinuity of Germ Plasm, 
1885; Essays on. Heredity, 2 vols. ; Germ Plasm, 1892. 
Calderwood, Evolution and. Man's Place in Nature, ch. 5. 
SNOSTIOISM (yvScrts, knowledge, as distinct from wto-Tts, 




faith).— A general name for the speonlation of the first 
second centuries of the Christian era, in attempting to develop 
a Christian philosophy. This speculation was concerned mainly 
with the questions of creation, imperfection, and moral 
evil The Jewish Christians and the Alexandrian had a con- 
spicuous share in this movement. It was largely influenced by 
Platonic thought, and by Hellenic and Pagan mythology. The 
theories included the hypotheses of a Demi-urge or world- 
creator, and supra-mundane JSons, occupying an intermediate 
position between the First Cause, — the One, and the universe. 
These ^ons were represented as active agents in the government 
of the world. 

After the authors of Clementines Tlie Epistle of Barnahas^ 
the most important leaders were Cerinthus, Saturninus, Carpo- 
crates, Basilides the Syrian, and Valentinus. 

Ueberweg^s Hist of Phil,^ i. 280 ; HeandePs CJmrcli History, 
vol. ii., Eng. transl.; BrniBen's Analecta Ante-Nicsena; Schaff’s 
History of the Christian Church, vol. i. ; Schafl's Religious 
Encyclopaedia, based on the Real-Encyelopddie of Herzog. 

GOD, Anglo-Saxon, G. the Supreme Being, — Deus, 

@€ 09 , the Eternal, — the First Cause. The Greek and Latin 
terms were applied also to spiritual beings superior to man. 

The true conception of God and of His relation to the universe 
is the supreme problem of philosophy. — Absolute, Infinite. 

Ancient Philosophy, — The Fragments of Xenophanes include 
the following passage : — “There is one God, the greatest among 
and men, neither in form nor in thought like unto 
mortals,” Frag. i. The received mythology sufficiently accounts 
for the contrast with gods and men. Ueberwcg, Hist, of Philos., 
i. 52 ; Burnett, Early Greek Philosophy, 115. 

Socrates, in rebutting the charge of Atheism, grants thfit he 
does not believe in the “gods which the city recognises.” 
Apology, 26. He maintains, however, that “ the God orders 
to fulfil the philosopher’s mission,” 28. He adds, — “ I do 
there are gods, and in a far higher sense than that in 
which any of my accusers believe in them,” 35. 

For Plato’s several representations of God as First Cause, 
and the Older Academy, 267, note. Plato’s view 
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of God, Re}mUic,\ik, ii. 3.64, 379, 380, 382. “God is one 
and tlie same, immutalbly fixed in liis own proper image. 

“ God is perfectly simple and true, both in word and deed.” 

Modern Philos. — Descartes makes “ the idea of God ” the 
fundamental certainty. Metlior], pt. iv.; MeclUatlons, iii. and 
V. ; Princi^ples of PJdlos.^ sec. xiii. 

Kant considers the Idea of God, as related with that of the 
Soul, and the Universe. Pure Reason^ Transcendental Dialectic, 
bk. i. sec. iii., “S 5 ^stem of Transcendental Ideas” Arguments 
for the Being of God, bk. ii. c. iii. sec. 3, MeiklejohiTs transL, 
p. 225 and p. 359. 

Hegel names the absolute source of all, “The Idea,” “The 
hTotion,” “The Ego.” “The concrete totality we name God.” 
TF6?’/i;e, vi.; Phcydo 2 )ddie^ § 51, p. 113; Wallace’s Hegel, p. 92. 
“ Very obscure certainly in many respects is the system of 
Hegel, and in none, perhaps, obscurer than in how we are to 
conceive God as a subjective spirit, and man as a subjective 
spirit; and God and Man in mutual relations.” Hutchison 
Stirling’s Secret of Hegel, i. 244. Proofs for the existence of 
God, Lotze, Philos, of Relig., chap. i. 

GOOD. — (1) Common term ■ for the desirable ; (2) the 
quality of an action which is in harmony with moral law ; (3) 
“The Good,” Smmmmi Bonum, the chief end of life, — that 
which all seek after (Aristotle); (4) “The Good,” the Absolute, 
— God (Plato). Good under an evolution theory, see Spencer, 
Data of Ethics, 21. 

The discussion of The Chief God, the Summum Bonum, that 
which constitutes the true end and blessedness of human life, 
is the main characteristic of the discussion of Ethics under the 
ancient philosophy. — Vide Bonum. 

GRAMMAR (Universal). — The Greeks included under 
rkyyy] ypayfiarKrTiKT} the art of writing and reading letters. 
Language, as the expression of thought, becomes a manifesta- 
tion of the laws of thought. 

In Greek, the same word, Aoyos, means reason and language. 
In Latin, reasoning is called discursus; hence discourse; man 
is a being of “large discourse,” 

Plato, Oratylus. Aristotle, Analytics. Max Miiller, Science 
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of Language, “Language as a human function.” James, 

Prmdigles of Psydiology^ ii. 356. 

HABIT liaUtus),’~~{l) The law, “ Practice gives 

facility ; ” (2) the physical or mental acquisition resulting from 
repeated action. In Ethics, a virtue, or acquired tendency, 
favouring well-doing. By Aristotle eft? is defined, Metapli., 
lih» iv. cap, xx., to he, in one sense, the same with Sta^ecrt?, 
disposition, a bias of the nature. In the N. Ethics^ ii, b, 
Aristotle uses the term as equivalent to virtue, a personal 
excellence resulting from deliberate regard to the great end of 
life. 

Mental Ilahiis or excellences of disposition are distinguished 
by Aristotle into intellectual and moral. The Intellectual 
virtues are intelligence, wisdom, prudence. The Ethical are 
liberality and self-control. Aristotle, N, Ethics, lih. i. ch. xiii. ; 
ii. ch. V. and vi. ; v. cap. i. 

“Habit is a principle which obtains in the wdiole of our 
mental life.” Sully, The Human Mind, i. 57. The application 
of the law appears first, however, in the history of physical 
processes. “ There is no other elementary causal law of 
association than the law of neural habit.” James, Text-Book 
of Psychology, 256. 

HALLUCINATION (cducinor, to wander in mind). — -A 
delusion consequent on a diseased condition of brain, abnormal 
excitement, or confusion of mind. 

Hallucination is connected with erroneous interpretation of 
impression, or of experience. Its physical basis is excitability 
of sensory nerves ; its mental, imagination. Excitation of 
sensory nerves may occur in other than the usual ways. Such 
action may be interpreted as if it were normal. Excitation of 
the nerve system by application of electricity has shown that 
the nerve-fibre can be artificially thrown into a state of activity. 
The experiments of Eritsch and Hitzig in 1870, and of Ferrier in 
1873, — Terrier’s Fmidions of the Brain, — illustrated strikingly 
the possibility of abnormal excitation. I have given a detailed 
account of these experiments in The Relations of Mind and 
Brain. Their value as contributions towards explanation of 
Hallucination is obvious. Stimulation of the nerve of visioti 
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will convey to us a sense of light, when light has not acted on 
the terminal organ. So it may happen with other nerves of 
special sense— hearing, smell, taste. The demand for guarded 
judgment is constant. The phenomena of brain disorder, of 
dreaming, and of hypnotism supply in three distinct groups 
evidence of delusiop. The first group gives results of disease ; 
the second group shows the activity of thought and imagina- 
tion during physical repose ; the third group shows the results 
of playing upon the sensibilities of the nerve system, and 
voluntarily inducing nerve excitation in an abnormal manner. 
The practice of^ this last leads readily to chronic excitability, 
entailing Hallucination, from which escape is not easy. 

HAPPINESS. (1) Agreeable experience in its widest 
sense; (2) the higher phases of such experience, resulting 
from harmonious action of our powers, under guidance of in- 
telligence. For this higher experience the word Happiness 
{ivSaifiovla) IS more commonly reserved, while pleasure (^Sojoj) 
IS used to designate the lower and more transient forms of 
agreeable experience. Happiness is desired for its own sake. 
But “ it IS only the pleasure of a definite moment which is 
perfectly obvious to us.” Lotze, Pract. Philos., p. 11 . On the 
ambiguity of the term “ Happiness,” see Sidgwick, Methods of 

Mines, p. 128 ; Green’s Intro, to Hum^s Ethical Worhs, vol 

11 . 12 . 

The Greeks called the sum-total of the pleasure allotted to a 
man rfruxfa, that is, good hap (c?, well ; Tvy^avo,, to hit) ; or, more 
religiously, €uSat/Aovta, that is, favourable providence (ev, well* 
a genius, or divinity). Coleridge s Aids to Reflection. ’ 

To live well and to act well is synonymous with being happy. 
Aristotle, N. Ethics, Kb. i. cap. iv. Happiness, according to 
Aristotle, is the blessedness of . a perfect state, in which the 
whole powers of the agent are in full activity. 

HAPPINESS THEORY OP MORALS.-That which 
iinds in the agreeable, the criterion of rectitude ; on a lower and 
wider basis. Hedonism;; on a higher and more restricted, Eudai- 
monism. In accordance with its fundamental position aH 
agreeable experience is included within the area of morals. 
But, m a rational life, comparisons are inevitable. The agree- 
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able, considered in itself alone (fulfilled desire), cannot supply the 
rule of life. The necessity for limitation becomes apparent. 
Tor an intelligently directed life, there must be regard to our 
good on the whole. Prudential considerations direct atten- 
tion to the utility of actions. Hence the theory is named 
Utilitarianism. The standard of morals under this scheme 
thus becomes the agreeable, as determined by a rational nature, 
with regard to our good on the whole. After the discrimina- 
tion of pleasures, with computation of their comparative value, 
must come the reference to the interests of all moral agents, 
as these may be involved in the results of individual 
conduct. 

The earlier phase of this theory made individual happiness 
the test of right conduct, hence named Egoistic Hedonism, 
Individualism. Hobbes, while stating and expounding “eternal 
laws of nature,” says, “whatsoever is the object of any man’s 
appetite or desire, that is it which he for his part calleth 
good.” Leviathan, pt. i. c. 6. 

The later phase makes the general liapinness the basis for judg- 
ing of action. This is Altruistic Hedonism or Eudaimonism, 
having as its formula^ — “The Greatest Happiness of the 
Greatest Humber.” Ethical thought here assumes the form of 
a process of calculation, stimulated by desire of satisfaction. 
Bentham, J. S. Alill, Bain, Sidgwick, and Leslie Stephen 
are its chief supporters. J. S. Mill distinguishes between 
pleasures by reference to their quality. He gives the preference 
to the higher or more intellectual pleasures, constituting those 
who have had experience of all kinds the sole judges. Bain 
criticises adversely this position, alleging that J. S. Mill has 
given to opponents “important strategic positions,” and main- 
taining that he “ ought to have resolved all the so-called nobler 
or higher pleasures into the one single circumstance of includ- 
ing, with the agent’s pleasure, the pleasure of others. This is 
the only position that a supporter of Utility can hold to.” 
J. S. Mill: A Criticism, p. 113. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 
has combined an intuitional element with the Utilitarian Ethics, 
and has critically examined the rival claims of Utilitarianism 
and Intuitionalism. Sidgwick’s object is to secure at the outset 



idind, i. 179; Calderwood, 3I'm(i, i. 197. 

lemonL Tlio Mhtcs ot Anstotlo rests on the basis that 
Happmess asconnectod with the perfection of human life, is 

Sh Utilitarianism stands in relation 

with the Cyrenaie and Epicurean Schools of Ancient Philo 
'S f”; Ufterianism, -Hobbes, Zeviamn; Paley 

■ on J. S. Mill, rniUariamsm; Bain, Moral Science^ 

0.to« „/ /. s. MiU; Sidgwici, MM 0 , -l2l 

Stephen, &fe««o/A; 7 Afa-. Wie 

_ There are various forms of presentation. “Actions are ri-ht 
m proportion as they tend to promote happiness ; wron- as tW 

'1 •■'co.T f »«". m.w.5 

P 9. Conduct IS a whole, and, in a sense, it is an om-anio 
whole, and a,pegate of interdependent actions performed by 
an organism Spencer, Data of Ethics, p. 5. ^“Ethics has 
for Its subject-matter that form which universal conduc 
d„„s a, to, *,gd, of it, evolution." a ° 

universally the pleasurable.” Ib n 3o’ 

’no of society. 

_ p um that impose the obligatory sanction are Law and 
Society,_the_ community acting through the Government, by 

Government, by the 

r“roC“^.,tis“"' - 

motion Duty — 

whatever our standard of duty may bo, is one and the same - 

:n"f sr ^d:::^^’ “i: 

«d 0.™o«„g itol, tiitl th.p™1Z'„,X 

essence of conscience.” UUUfarianmn, pp. 41, 4^ “ It Zhl 
fact, very Idle to talk about duties; the won itself has hi” 
something disagreeable and repulsive.” Bentham, De 1 
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1, 10. Bain restricts obligation to the class of actions enforced 
by the sanction of punishment.” 'Emotions and Will, 254. 
“The imperious word ought seems merely to imply the con- 
sciousness of the existence of a persistent instinct.” Darwin, 

: Descent of Man, 

HARMONY. — The conception . that a philosophy of life 
can be found in the harmony of relations, guiding action 
according to definite laws of computation, was a favourite one 
in Ancient Philosophy, It is a natural outcome of the Pytha- 
gorean theory of numbers, leading to their doctrine that the 
soul is a harmony, and consequently that “ Yirtue is harmony, 
and also health, and universal good, and God ; on which 
account everything owes its existence and consistency to 
; harmony.” Diog, Laert., lib, viii. ch. i. ; Zeller, Ueberweg, 

: , ’ Schwegler, in loc. This conception is prominent in Plato’s 

Ethics, as he makes melody and harmony symbolic of true 
^ discipline, music and gymnastic being the two sides of educa- 
tion. bk. iii. 410. 

Pre-established Harmony is the designation of Leibnitz 
i for the divinely established relations in the XJniverse, — the 

' movements of monads, and the relation between body and 

I mind. Byst iVom, p. 14 ; Erdmann’s ed,, pp. 127-133 seq., 

I Tlifkjdicee, La Monadologie, 

I HATE. — Eevulsion and antagonism of feeling in presence 

• of evil, real or supposed. Ethical Hate is antagonism to moral 

[ evil, as the object of condemnation, blit includes desire for the 

g good of the agent who is condemned. In this lies the harmony 

of Natural and Christian Ethics, with its distinctive maxim, — 
“ Love your enemies,” Ethical Hate is the force of antagonistic 
feeling in harmony with moral law, and working for its vindica- 
tion, 

: HEDONISM pleasure) is the doctrine that the 

; . chief good of man lies in the pursuit of pleasure. According 

as personal pleasure alone is considered, or general happiness, 
it is Egoistic Hedonism or Altruistic Hedonism. — Vide IL apt J- 
|y, ' NESS Theory. 

; HEREDITY {hereditas, inheritance). — The laws of repro- 

duction of life, in accordance with which each individual life is 
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an inheritance through progenitors. Life conies from life : its 
ongin IS the blending of elements from both parents ; the germ 
IS according to the species of the parents ; it contains family 
characteristics according to the doctrine of ampM-mixis. All 
iiie IS a heritage. 

Scientific investigation into the laws of heredity belongs to 

itlrl '“fl quietened 

undei the influence of the hypothesis of evolution. 

“ Germ-plasm ” is the name for the substance which provides 
for reproduction of organic existence. The cell which is the 
centre oi life is so minute as to render investigation very 
(.1 cult, thus involving us in much uncertainty. The size 
o tile germ-cell is not greater than one-hundreth part of an 
no , it ma} be much less. Eeproduction in its simplest form 
arises from division of the cell itself, so constituting two distinct 

wn illustration of continuity. 

When diferenceof sex has appeared, the origin of a new life 
- by the fusion of the nuclei of two parent cells, constituting 
a germ cell. In the natural history of this cell, under fixed 
conditions organic life will be unfolded according to the species 
to which the germ-cell belongs. “Like produces like.” As to 
possible variation, diversity of sex provides for increase of this. 

measure a continuity of life 
rom both parents. Characteristics of both parents belong to 
Its history. Beyond this we are left in uncertainty as to the 

rene!?'' of diversities in family groups, as these 

depend on undiscovered details in the unfolding of the germ- 

How “a single cell, out of the millions of diversely difier- 
entiated cells which compose the body,” having become 
spemahsed as a sexual cell,” obtains its characteristics, and 
iinMds tlieni, is a question involving a host of perplexities. 

Herbert Spencer assumed “physiological units,” alike in 
und, of which the body is composed. Princi^ples of Biolomr 
.erm-cells he takes to be certain small groups of these units 
laving the power of reproducing the whole. Danm pro- 
pounded a theory of Paiipewesis,— transference tlirough the 
blood of “gemmiiles” from all parts of the parent organism,' 
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, which, being gathered into the germ-ceU, make it capable of 

P^nh Weismann denies that the geim-plasm is produced 

hWh?^- this way. He has substituted the 

hypothesis of continuity of germ-plasm, through successive 
generations giving off from its substance so much for the or 
of each fresh life. He holds that » each determinant occuS “ 
fixed position in the germ-plasm," and each “must form a com- 
plete unit by itself, from which nothing can he removed, and 
to yhich nothing can be added." This is the basis on ^iS 
he has denied the transmission of acquired characteristics. 

I have stated these theories more fully, and have considered 
thm’ value, in Evolution and Man’s Place in Nature c v 

Hjhert Spencer, of Biology ■ Darwin,’ VaHation 

/ Animals and Plants; Galton, “Theory of Heredity” 
Journal of tU Anthropological InstiMe, 1875 ; Brooks LaL 

1885 Gemi-Plam, 
1885 , Essays on Heredity, 2 vols. ; Germ-Plasm, 1892. 

Outstretching all this investigation as to the relation of the 
Germ-ce l to Organism, there is the large question as to the 
genetic theory of Mind. Mind seems distinct from the W 
tions of orpnism; at the same time, “mind," immanent in 
organism, yields its own witness for heredity. 

HETEROGENEITY (Irepos, other ; ycVos, kind).— Sepa- 
rateness of nature, in contrast with homogeneity, likeness of 
nature^ According to Spencer’s definition, the transition in 
Evolution IS from an indefinite, incoherent Immog&mty, to a 

accepted 

law of conduct which is inconsistent with our Reason. This is 
Rants desi^ation for a false principle of ■ morals. “If the 
i-r. ^ law which is to determine it, anywhere else than 
in the fitness of its maxims to be universal laws of its own 
dictation; consequently, if it goes out of itself and seeks this 
law in the character of any of its objects, there always results 
het^onomy.” Kant’s Ethics, Abbott’s transl., p. 59; Semple’s 

HISTORY (Philosophy of).-The system of rational 
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principles guiding the development of events in History. 
Vico and Hegel are conspicuous as leaders in developing the 
philosophy of History. The conception of Evolution, both in its 
physical and dialectical forms, has been brought to bear upon 
History. Historians of Philosophy also have traced in the 
development of philosophical systems the necessary march of 
reason. Hegel, Philosophy of History^ transl. in Bohnh series ; 
Elint, Vico, in Philosophical Glassies ; Zeller, History of Greelc 
Philosophy, introd. ; Schwegler, History of Philosophy, introd., 
Stirling ; Flint, Philos, of History in Europe ; Flint, Historical 
Philosophy in France, and French Belgium aud Sioitzerland, 
1893. 

HOLINESS- — Moral purity. “ The perfect accordance of 
the ‘Will with the moral law is holiness.’^ Kant, Practical 
Reason, bk. ii. ch. ii. sec. 4; Abbotth transl, Kanfs Ethics, 
218. 

HOMOGENEITY (o/xoto?, like • yevog, hind). — Likeness 
of nature. Applicable (1) to such similarity among organisms 
that they can be classified as a species ; (2) to parts of organic 
existence; (3) to thoughts closely allied. 

HOMOLOGUB (ojadg, like ; Aoyos). — The corresponding 
parts in different animals are called homologues.'^^ 'Whewell. 

“ A liomologue is defined as the same organ in different 
animals, under every variety of form and function. Thus, the 
arras and feet of man, the fore and hind feet of quadrupeds, 
the wings and feet of birds, and the fins of fishes, are said to 
be homologous f M'Cosh, Typical Forms, p. 25. 

Homology is ‘‘that relation between ‘parts which results 
from their development from corresponding embryonic parts.” 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, Glossary, Dallas, p. 409. 

HOMOTYPE (o/xos, like ; tuttos, type), — “ The correspond- 
ing or serially repeated parts in the same animal are called 
homotypes. Thus, the fingers and toes of man, indeed the fore 
and hind limbs of vertebrate animals generally, are said to be 
homotypalP WQosh., Typical Forms. 

HUMANITY (Beligion of), — See Positivism. 

HYLOZOISM {yXri, matter ; and life). — The doctrine 

that life and matter are inseparable ; frequently appearing in 
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Ancient Pliilosopliy with speculation as to the soul of the world 

that th?ni?rT Lampsaous held 

that the ultimate particles of matter were each and all of 

them possessed of life. Uebcrweg, i. 183. The S oics 
mthout attributing life to every particle of matter, held il 
the universe as_ a whole, was a being animated by a princdpk 
^iJiUi gave to It motion, form, and life. Zeller, SiL, etc., 
12 o This doctrine appeared also among the followers of 
Plotinn.s, who held that the soul of the universe animated the 
eas prticle of matter. Spinoza asserted that all things were 

a ive in different degrees. Oimiia guamvis diversis gmlibus 

ammata tamen sunt. ^ 

HYP OSTASIS.— Vich Entity, Subsistentia. 
YPOTHBSIS {iToOio-K, supposition).— In Lome Aris- 
0 6 gave the name 6i£V« to every proposition whicli| without 
bemgan axiom, served as the basis of demonstration, and did 
Mt lequire Itself to be demonstrated. Ami. Post i 2 70 
He distinguished two kinds of thesis, the one which elpri.ssed 
the essence of a thing, and the other which expressed its ex£ 
ence or non-existence. The first is the opLcrads or defimhmTi • 
the second, the The Hypothesis he defines as “ the 

. uiig one of two opposite alternations as true, while it mii>ht 
either be true or false.” Anal Post, i. 2 . He thus disHn- 
guishes hetween demonsimfim and hypothetical inference 

QUKTLK.(X><5 y ef W0^€(r€00?). ^ 

. significance of Hyjioaesfs could not be appre- 

ciated till the advance of science had shown the necessity of a 
logic of Science or of Induction, of which the doctrine of 
Hypothesm is an important part. Accordingly, it is only in 
modern times that the nature and importance of Hypothesis 
have been carefully attended to. ' 

MiU defines Hypothesis as “any supposition which we 
make (either without actual evidence or on evidence avowedh 
nmifficient) in order to endeavour to deduce from it conclusions 
in accordance with facts which are known to be real It is in 
short, an assu 7 ned law or cause.” ’ 

_ “ Smoe ail hypothesis framed for the purpose of scientific 
inquiry must relate to something which has real existence (for 
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tliere caa be no science respecting non-entities), it follows that 
any hypothesis we make respecting an object, to facilitate our 
study of It, must not involve anything which is distinctly false 
and repugnant to its real nature.” Mill, Logic, bk. ii. c. v § 2 ’ 
When a phenomenon that is new to us cannot be explain^ 
by any known^ cause, we try to reconcile it to unity by assign- 
ing it ad interim to some cause which may appear to explain°it 
^ “An hypothesis sufficiently confirmed establishes a Theory 
2 -. 6 .J the explanation of phenomena from their universal laws.’’ 
Ueberweg, Logie, p. 506, Lindsay’s transl. “Nearly everythin^ 
which IS now theory was once hypothesis.” Mill, Logie, hk. iii! 
ch. XIV. sec. 5. As to the relative value of conflicting hypo- 
theses, Ueberweg says, Logie, p. 506, Lindsay’s transl. “The 
hypothesis is the more improbable in proportion as it must be 
propped up by artificial anxiliary hypotheses (hypotheses sub- 
sidiarae). It gains in probability by simpUeAty, and harmonv 
(or partial) ideiitihj with other probable or certain presupposi- 
f prater necessitatem non sunt multipli- 

cands). The content of the hypothesis acquires absolute 
certainty, so far as it succeeds in recognising the supposed 
reason to be the only one possible by excluding aU others 
conceivable or in proving it to be the consequence of a truth 
already established.” The course of science is through succes- 
sive hypotheses to more adequate knowledge. “ Wo -u.. 


times a single case is sufficient to c 
hypotheses — a case which cannot be e 
can only be explained by the other.” 
Expmmmtum Grucis. Reid, Intellee 
iii. ; Bacon, Nov. Org., i. 104 ; Leibni 
Whewell’s Nov. Org. Benov. ; Mill, 
Ueberweg, System of Logic, sec. 134.— 
of Pure Reason in Hypothesis.” Kai 
John, transl., p. 467. 

HYPOTHETICAL. — Applied hot 
Syllogisms. The hypothetical propos 
conjundio7ir-is a species of conditional 
of two propositions — called respective 
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sequent — related to each other as condition and conditioned, 
the truth of the one depending on the truth of the other, e.r;., 
If it rains I shall not go.” The hypothetical or conjunctive 
syllogism is one whose major premiss is a hypothetical proposi- 
tion, its minor premiss and conclusion being categorical It is 
either constructive (modus ponens) or destructive (modus tollens); 
ill the former case the antecedent is affirmed, in the latter the 
consequent denied. There is no other alternative. Hence the 
fallacies of affirming the consequent and denying the antecedent. 


HYPOTHETICAL DUALIST. — Vide Cosmothetic 
Idealist. 

IDEA (tSea elSo?, forma, species, image). 

L Common modern usage. In its widest sense, every 
product of intellectual action, or even every modification of 
consciousness. In more restricted use, a mental image of an 
external object, or class of objects. II. Special usage. Accord- 
ing to Plato, Ideas are the archetypes of the manifold varieties 
of existence in the universe. These archetypes belong to the 
supersensible w^orld. In the philosopliy of Kant, Ideas are 
products of the Reason ( Vernunft), transcending the conceptions 
of the understanding, and named by him “transcendental 
ideas.” In the system of Hegel, the Idea is the Absolute from 
which all comes and toward which the Evolution of being is 
moving. 

I. Gommon Modern Usage . — Descartes used the word to 
designate any impression made upon the brain, but more 
commonly a representation in consciousness, of an external 
object, — “ All that is in our mind when we conceive a thing, 
in whatever manner we may conceive it.” Descartes, Lett. 
Ixxv. ; Gamier IV. 319. He even applies it “to the thing 
represented.” Pref. to the Medits. See Yeitch’s note ii., 
3rd ed., p. 276. 

“It is the term which, I think, serves best to stand for 
whatsoever is the object of the understanding, when a man 
thinks; I have used it to express whatever is meant by 
phantasm, notion, species, or whatever it is which the mind can 
be employed about in thinking.” Locke, Essay, bk. i. ch. i. 
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Mill has said : — “ The always acute and often profound 
author of A 71 Outline of Seinatology (Mr B. H, Smart) justly 
says : ‘ Locke will be much more intelligible if, in the majority 
of places, we substitute “knowledge of,” for what he calls 
“ the idea of.” Among the many criticisms of Locke’s use of 
the 'word Idea, this is the only one which, as it appears to me, 
precisely hits the mark.” Logic, i. 154, note, bk. i. ch. yi. sec. 3. 

“The word is often applied to any kind of thought, or 
notion, or belief ; but its proper use is restricted to such 
thoughts as are images of visible objects, whether actually seen 
and remembered, or compounded by the faculty of imagina- 
tion.” Elements of Thought. 

Berkeley first uses it in Locke’s sense, as equivalent to pheno- 
menon ; but later he distinguishes between idea and notion, 
saying that “the term idea W'ould be improper by being 
extended to signify everything we know or have any notion 
of.” Principles of Human Knoioledge, sec. 89. We have a 
7iotion, not an idea, of spirits and of relations. 

Hume limits the use of the term still further, distinguishing 
between impressions and ideas. “The difference betwixt these 
consists in the degrees of force and liveliness with which they 
strike upon the mind, and make their way into our thought or 
consciousness. These perceptions which enter with most force 
and violence, we name wipressions ; and under this name I 
comprehend all our sensations, passions, and emotions, as they 
make theii first ajppearance in the soul. By ideas I mean the first 
images of these in thinking and reasoning.” Treatise on Hwna 7 i 
Nature, bk. i. pt. i. sec. 1. Enquiries, Selby-Bigge, p. 17. 

Spinoza defined “a concept of the mind.” Ethics pt ii 
del 3. 

Eeid protested against the use of the term idea to designate 
a representation of the object known, as favouring a false view 
of external perception, holding that “the English words 
thought, notion, apprehension, answer the purpose as well as 
the Greek word Idea, with this advantage that they are less 
ambiguous.” IntelL Poioers, Essay i. c. i. 

Apart from the theory of external perception, the psycho- 
logical problem remains. If our conception of the object is to 
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be criticised and verified, Iiow is this to be done ? If idea is 
identified witb a particular state of Consciousness, clianginc^ 
sensations and thought processes must be considered. “ Ko state 
once gone can recur and be identical with what it was before.” 
James, Pmz. of Psychol., i. 230. “What is got twice is the 
same object. We hear the same note over and over again ; we 
see the same quality of green, or smell the same objective 
perfume, or experience the same species of pain,” 3,, i. 231. 

II. S 2 :>eeAal According to Plato, things are only 

shadows of realities beyond ; ideas are the archetypes of the 
manifold of sense. Ideas are the essences of things ; and till 
we penetrate beyond the manifold to unity, beyond the many 
beautiful things, which we see, to the idea of Beauty {avro to 
KaXov) which, hidden from the eye of sense, reveals itself to 
the eye of the soul, we have no true knowledge. “In the 
course of the discussion, we have referred to a multitude of things 
that are beautiful, and good, and so on ; and also to an essential 
beauty, and an essential good, and so on (or, beauty in itself, 
or good in itself), reducing all those things before regarded as 
manifold to a single form or entity in each case. The manifold 
are seen, not known ; the ideas are known, not seen.” Plato’s 
Repiiblic, bk. vi. p. 507, Jowetb’s transl.; Davies and Yaughan’s 
transL, p, 228. 

Kant applies the term Idea to the “pure conceptions of the 
Eeason.” The “transcendental ideas” are three in number, God, 
Soul, Universe. These are “conceptions formed from notions.” 

The Metaphysical problem as stated by Kant is this, —On 
what warrant can we refer to the field of objective existence 
that which we call ideas in us 1 

Pure conceptions of the understanding, that is, the categories, 
“do not present objects to the mind, except under sensuous 
conditions . . . they may, however, when applied to phenomena 
be presented in coneveto. . . But ideas are still further removed 
from objective reality than categories ; for no phenomenon can 
ever present them to the human mind m concreto: They 
contain a certain perfection, attainable by no possible empirical 
cognition; and they give to reason a systematic unity, to which 
the unity of experience attempts to approximate, but can never 
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completely attain.” “ Of the Idea in General,” Pure Reason, 
Transe. Dial, ii. 3. i. ; Meiklejohn’s Tr., p. 350. “ A conception 
formed from notions, which transcends the possibility of experi- 
ence, is an idea, or conception of reason,” ib., 225. “ I under- 

stand by idea a necessary conception of reason, to which no 
corresponding objects can be discovered in the world of sense. 
Accordingly, the pure conceptions of reason are transcendental 
ideas. They are conceptions of pure reason, for they regard all 
empirical cognition as determined by means of an absolute 
totality of conditions. They are not mere fictions, but natural 
and necessary products of reason, and have hence a necessary 
relation to the whole sphere of the exercise of the understand- 
ing.” Ib., 228. “ Although experience presents the occasion 

and the starting-point, it is the transcendental idea of reason 
which guides it in its pilgrimage, and is the goal of all its 
struggles.” Ih., p. 364. 

Practical reason, dealing with duty, is otherwise placed, inas-- 
much as it does not depend on phenomena. “Virtue and 
wisdom in their perfect purity, are ideas.” “Here the idea 
provides a rule.” Ib., 351. “ Hence we cannot say of wisdom 

in a disparaging way, it is onhj an idea. For, for the very 
reason that it is the idea of the necessary unity of all possible 
aims. It must be, for all practical exertions and endeavours the 

primitive condition and rule.” iS., 229. 

For logical purposes, ideas are symbols, and they are 
nothing but symbols.” “We perceive that a thing is, and 
?(,toit_is. But in anything that is a symbol, we have also a 
third side. Its signification, or that which it means.” “Idea is 
a product of abstraction.” Bradley, loffic p 9 

AlSfl designation of the 

Absolute. The Idea is truth in itself, and for itself; the 
absolute unity of the notion and objectivity. In the 

Idea we have nothing to do with the individual, nor with 
iigurative conceptions, nor with external things. And vet 
agam everything actual, in so far as it is true, is the Idea’ 
and has its truth by and in virtue of the Idea alone. Every 
individual being is some one aspect of the Idea Tb p 

Idea itself is not to be taken as an idea of something m’ other. 
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any more than the notion is to be taken as merely a specific 
notion. The Absolute is the universal and one Idea, which, as 
discerning, or in the act of judgment, specialises itself to the 
system of specific ideas; which, after all, are constrained by 
their nature to come back to the one Idea where their truth 
iies.^’ Logic of Hegel, Wallace’s Tr., pp. 304-5. The Idea may 
be described in many ways. It may be called reason (and this 
is the proper philosophical signification of reason); a subject- 
object ; the unity of the ideal and the real, of the finite and 
the infinite, of soul and body ; the possibility which has its 
actuality in its own self; that by which the nature can be 
thought only as extant. All these descriptions apply, because 
the idea contains all the relations of understanding, but contains 
them in their infinite return and identity in themselves.” Ik, 
p. 306. The Idea as a process runs through three stages in 
its development. The first form of the idea is life; that is, 
the idea in the form of immediacy. The second form is that 
of mediation or differentiation ; and this is the idea in the form 
of knowledge, which appears under the double aspect of the 
Theoretical and Practical idea. The process of knowledge 
eventuates in the restoration of the unity enriched by difference. 
This gives the third form of the idea, the Absolute Idea; which 
last stage of the logical idea evinces itself to be at the same 
time really first, and to have a being due to itself alone.” Ih,, 


IDEAL,— That which the mind contemplates as a represen- 
tation of the normal excellence of any being, or form of action. 
In intelligent life, what ought to be, in contrast with what is, 
or is done. In art, the conception present to the imagination, 
which the artist seeks to depict. In conventional usage, the 
representation in a single individual of the excellences of an 
order. 

An Ideal is a representation which stands before the mind as 
a test of all that is presented to observation. 

“We were inquiring into the nature of absolute justice, and 
into the character of the perfectly just, and into injustice and 
the perfectly unjust, that we might have an ideal” Plato, 
Ee^uUic, V. 472, Jowett’s transL 
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“As the idea provides a rule, so the ideal serves as an 
archetype for the perfect and complete determination of the 
copy.” Kant, Pure Reason^ Meildejohn’s transL, 351. “Even 
the Holy One of the Gospels must first he compared with our 
ideal of moral perfection before we can recognise him as such.” 
Kant, Groundwork^ Abbott’s transL, p. 25. 

“Kature or experience gives me the occasion for conceiving 
the ideuly but the idecd is something entirely different from 
experience or nature ; so that, if we apply it to natural, or even 
to artificial figures, they cannot fill up the condition of the 
ideal conception, and we are obliged to imagine them exact. 
The word ideal corresponds to an absolute and independent 
idea, and not to a collective one.” Cousin, The True^ Beautiful^ 
and Good. 

IDEAL LEGALITY. — Kant’s phrase to designate the 
form of moral law as simple or direct command, — “ Thou 
shalt.” Its formula is, — ^Act from a maxim at all times fit for 
law universal Groundtoorlc of Metapliysic of Ethics. 

IDEALISM. —A theory of “external existence” of the 
Universe as a whole. The former makes our knowledge of the 
external indirect by restricting knowledge to ideas. Realism 
the term for ail theories of external perception which maintain 
immediate knowledge of the external. Idealism treats the so- 
called “external” as the objectifying of subjective conditions. 
In its more extended application, Idealism is a unifying of real- 
ity ; a representation of the totality of being as explained under 
a single conception, or according to an ideal scheme. 

Idealism wears a variety of aspects. 

1. tiuhjective Idealism.^lLhis, regards the subjective pheno- 
mena as the only phenomena of which we can be assured. It 
holds that the existence of an outer world cannot be demon- 
strated, the hypothesis of such a world depending on interpreta- 
tion of mental phenomena. All things known to us are the 
phenomena included in the succession of our own conscious 
states. The esse of what we name external, material, or non 
thinking things, is This has also been named Psycho 
logical or Phenomena! Idealism ; and by Kant “ Material 
Idealism,” declaring the existence of objects without us to be 
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‘^either (1) doubtful and indemonstrable, or (2) false and im- 
possible/^ “ The first is the problematic idealism of Descartes ; 
the second is the dogmatic idealism of Berkeley.” Kant, Fibre 
Eeason^ Meildejolin’s Tr.jp. 166; supplement xxL in Eosenkranz's 
edition of Works ; Berkeley, Principles of Human Knowled.ge ; 
Eraser’s Selections from Berheley ; Fichte, Wissenschaftslelire ; 
Ueberweg’s History^ ii. 88 ; Schwegler’s History^ p. 176. 

2, Critical Idealism maintains that the objects known are 
the facts of sensuous experience according to their synthesis as 
determined by the categories of the uiiderstaiiding ; therefore 
“ things in themselves” cannot be known. This is the position 
of Kant’s Critical Philosophy, in contrast with material 
idealism.” According to this view, the external may exist 
apart from consciousness, but it cannot be known as thus exist- 
ing. Kant has therefore been classified as an Idealist, and the 
allegation has occasioned considerable controversy. That Kant 
objects to a subjective or “ psychological idealism ” appears 
from the reference above ; that he holds to the existence of an 
outer world is obvious from what he says of sensuous experi- 
ence, and the dependence of all knowledge upon such experi- 
ence; but, the positions that the ‘Uliing-in-itself ” cannot be 
known, and that mind must in a sense be said to originate 
Kature, favour the allegation that his theory is a Transcendental 
Idealism. The second edition of the Cn%?ie was modified in 
many passages so as to obviate the suggestion that his philo- 
sophy was analogous with tliat of Berkeley. In the preface to 
the second edition he says : — ‘‘ The only addition .... con- 
sists of a new refutation of psychological Idealisra 

However harmless Idealism may be considered — although in 
reality it is not so — in regard to the essential ends of meta- 
physics, it must still remain a scandal to philosophy and to the 
general human reason, to be obliged to assume as an article of 
mere belief, the existence of things external to ourselves.” 
Critique, Meiklejobn’s Tr., xl. For the leading points in the 
discussion affecting our interpretation of the Kantian theory of 
knowledge of the external, see IJeberweg, History, ii. 169, 
and addenda, p. 526 ; Hutchison Stirling’s Text-Book to Kant, 
commentary, pp. 446-452. 
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3. Absolute Idealism. — According to Hegel, the Absolute, or 
the Idea, as pure thought manifests itself first in Hature, next 
in Spirit, and through this returns upon Itself. The unity of 
being is thus essential to the system. The representation of 
outer and inner in consciousness as if they were distinct is only 
an abstract, or one-sided representation. The relation of the 
two is the real, for there is no reality save in the movement of 
Being in accordance with the logical order of the categories. 
This is the Absolute Idealism of Hegel. 

The Idea is the Truth : for Truth is the correspondence of 
objectivity with the notion. By that correspondence, however, 
is not meant the correspondence of external things with my 
conceptions, for these are only correct conceptions held by me, 
the individual person. In the Idea we have nothing to do 
with the individual, nor with figurative conceptions, nor with 
external things. And yet, again, everything actual, in so far as 
it is true, is the Idea, and has its truth by and in virtue of the 
Idea alone. Every individual being is some one aspect of the 

Idea The Absolute is the universal and one Idea which, 

as discerning, or in the act of judgment, specialises itself to the 
system of specific ideas, which, after all, are constrained by 
their nature to come back to the one Idea where their truth 
lies.” Logic of Hegel, Wallace, p. 304. 

The Idealism of Philosophy consists in nothing else than 
in recognising the individual as not a true being.” Hegel, 
Werke, iii. 171 ; Wissenschaft der Logilc, bk. i. c. 2 ; Anmerk. 
2 ; Hutchison Stirling, Secret of Hegel, i. 423. 

Eaults of Idealism, — Seth, Scottish Philos., 192 ; Seth, 
Hegelianism and Personality. Who but an Hegelian philo- 
sopher ever pretended that reason in action was per se a 
sufficient explanation of the political changes in Europe.” 
Principles of Psychology, L 

IDEATION.^ — The term employed generally by the Experi- 
ential school, and especially by Evolutionists, to describe 
exercise of intelligence. It is also used to indicate the product, 
as if ideation were a natural evolution from sensation. 

“ The word Idea denotes an individual idea ; and we have not 
a name for that complex notion which embraces, as one whole, 
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we say sensation, we might also ideation ; it would he a very 
useful word ; and there is no objection to it, except the pedantic 
habit of decrying a new term. Sensation would, in that case, 
be the general name for one part of our constitution ; ideation 
for another.’’ J as. MiH, Anal of Plien. of Human Mind, cL ii., 
1st ed., vol. i. p. 40. 

“ Carpenter, Prin. of Hum. Phys., applies the adjective 
ideational to a state of consciousness excited by a sensation. 
Impressions through the special senses, whether sights, sounds, 
tastes, smells, or feelings, become idealised and registered ; that 

perceived, remembered, and associated; where, too, the idea- 
tion of outward individualities is effected Ideatmi is 

the first step in the intellectual progress of man. Ideas are 
the pabula of thought, and form equally a constituent element 
in the composite nature of our animal propensities, and of our 
emotional and moral feelings. Ideation is as essential to the 
very existence of memory, as memory is to the operation of 
thought. For what, in reality, is memory but the fact of 
retained idealised impressions in the mind? And without these 
retained idealisations, embodied in the memory as representative 
ideas, where are the materials of thought ? and how are the 
processes of thought to be effected?” Jour, of Psych. Med., 
Jan. 1857, pp. 139, 144. 

The requirements of Epistemology include an adequate 
synthesis of all that is idealised, registered, perceived.” This 
includes two questions, — Is there a physical basis of ideation, as 
of sensation ? What is the intellectual process ? Or by what 
means is the synthesis of experience accomplished? If we 
take the representation of a class, such as horse, wdiat is that 
spiritual activity which actually puts together in consciousness 
the sensations.” Ladd, Phys. Psychol., p. ii. c. 10, § 23. In 
addition to this, “how are we to explain our conception of 
abstraction, or of any purely intellectual exercise, quite in 
advance of sensation ? Is there anv difference in these cases 
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are locally clisfcinct appears to be supported by no facts drawn 
from the observation of human beings.” Ih., ii, 73. Is there a 
physical basis for Ideation? Granting that there are mechani- 
cal conditions on which thought depends, and which, to say the 
least, determine the order in which is presented the content or 
material for her comparisons,” ih., i. 553, how are the com- 
parisons to be explained as processes of thought ? “ Properly 

speaking, there is before the mind at no time a plurality of 
ideas, properly so called.” Ib,, i. 405. Each feels the total 
object in a unitar^r, undivided way. This is what I mean by 
denying that in the thought any parts can be found correspond- 
ing to the object’s parts.” Ih., i. 279. 

IDBATUM. — Spinoza’s term for the existing object, or 
thing perceived, of which the Idea is the representation ; the 
correlate. ‘‘Idea vera est diversum quid a suo ideato,” De 
Intellectus Emended lone, p. 11. Cf. Ethics, pt. ii., props. 
40-43. Prop. 43 runs thus : — “ He who has a true idea is 
aware at the same time that he has a true idea, and cannot 
doubt of the truth of the thing perceived.” Prop. 43, schoL, 
“ to have a true idea signifies nothing less than to know a thing 
intimately, perfectly.” There is ambiguity in his use of “ true 
idea,” for in a sense every idea is a true idea as a reality in 
consciousness ; in another sense “ All ideas are true in so far as 
they are in God.” Prop. ii. 32, “ for all ideas that are in God 
accord entirely with their ideates.” Demonstr. According to 
prop, vii., “ The order and connection of ideas is the same as the 
order and connection of things.” But how this is made good is 
not quite apparent by reference to the relation between the 
idea and the Ideatum. “ Spinoza does not say, be it observed, 
that every apparent certainty is true knowledge, but that there 
is no true knowledge without certainty, and the certainty is given 
in the knowledge itself/’ Pollock’s S^nnoza, p. 129. “At the 
same time, there is no reason to doubt that Spinoza did underrate 
(as almost ail constructive philosophers have underrated) the 
difficulty of ascertaining what the ultimate data of sense and 
thought really are.” Ih., p, 130. “It does not seem to strike 
him that, in the absence of causation, it is incumbent on him 
to explain how we can be sure of agreement between idea and 
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ideatuni, Belonging as tliey do to spheres incapable of com- 
munication.” Martineaig Types of Ethical Theory, i. 303. . 

IDENTICAL PBOPOSITION.— -A proposition in which 
the attribute is contained in the subject, so that the subject 
cannot be conceived as not containing the attribute, as -when 
w^e say “ a body is solid.” 

^^It is Locke, I believe, who introduced, or at least gave 
currency to the expression identical proposition, in philosophic 
language.” Cousin, of Mod, Phil, lect. xxiv. It is, 

according to Locke, one of the class of ^‘trifling propositions” 
which bring no increase to our knowledge.” Essay, bk. iv. 
ch. viii. sec. 2. Cf, the distinction between Analytic and 
Synthetic Judgments, as defined by Kant. Pure Reason, 
introd., sec. 4. “Analytic judgments are those in which 
the connection of the predicate with the subject is cogitated 
tlirough identity; those in Avhich this connection is cogitated 
without identity are called synthetic judgments.” 

We must, howmver, distinguish between analytic and tauto- 
lofjous judgments. Wliilst the analytic display the meaning of 
the subject, and put the same matter in a new form, the tauto- 
logons only repeat the subject, and give us the same matter, 
in the same form, as, “Whatever is, is.” Thomson, Lams of 
Thought, p. 187, 3rd ed. 

IDENTITY (Philosophy of), (idem, the same). — See 
Absolute Idealism. 


Schelling applied this term to his own philosophy. “ By 
reason,” he says, “ I mean absolute reason, or reason so far as 
it is thought as total indifference of subjective and objective.” 
All the differences of spiritual and material existence, even the 
difference bet’ween spirit and matter themselves, are but “poten- 
cies” of that which is in itself indifferent or identical. 

IDENTITY (Law of), — It is usually expressed thus — a 
tiring is what it is; A is A, or A = A. Like the principle of 
contradiction, of 'which it is the positive expression, it is a 
necessary law of self-consistent thought. 

IDENTITY (Personal). —The continuity of personal ex- 
perience in the exercise of intelligent causal energy, the results 
being associated in memory. 
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“Consciousness is inseparable from thinking; and since it is 
so, and is that which makes everyone to be what he calls self^ 
and thereby distinguishes himself from all other thinking 
beings, in this alone consists ;peTsonal identity, i.e., the sameness 
of a rational being. And as far as this consciousness can be 
extended backwards to any past action or thought, so far reaches 
the identity of that person.” Locke, Essay, bk. ii. ch, xxvii. 

Hume would account for the idea of Identity by the 
easiness of the transition of the mind from one idea to 
another in the series. “ The smooth and uninterrupted 
progress of the thought ..... readily deceives the mind, 
and makes us ascribe our identity to the changeable succes- 
sion of connected qualities.^’ Treatise of Human Nature, pt. 
iv. sec. iii. 

Leibnitz (Theodicee) called it a metaphysical communication 
by which soul and body make up one suiiiiositum, which we call 
a person. 

“Though consciousness of what is past does ascertain our 
personal identity to ourselves, yet to say that it makes personal 
identity, or is necessary to our being the same persons, is to say 
that a person has not existed a single moment, nor done one 
action but what he can remember.” Butler, Dissertation, i. 

As recognition of personal identity is matter of consciousness 
connected with recollection and use of acquisitions, the know- 
ledge of identity belongs to the conscious life. Only as collateral 
to this does it apply to the bodily life, known as our own life. 
As this is independent of consciousness and will, it is not 
included in our knowledge of personal identity, not being an 
essential part in personality. But our knowledge of bodily 
sensibility and power, being matter of consciousness, our 
knowledge of personal identity carries with it a knowledge of 
the identity of bodily life. But these are two lives. The loss 
of a limb is not a breach of personal identity. In its strict 
sense, personal identity is the unity and continuity of intelligent 
existence, as represented in each state of consciousness. 

The relation of somatic and psychic life is, however, so close, 
that disturbance of the normal conditions of body, and specially 
of the nerve-system, readily occasions disturbed consciousness. 
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According to the persistence of an unnatural experience, 
occasioned by a disturbed physical condition, there may arise 
faulty interpretation, on account of ignorance of causes. Ab- 
normal experiences, however, cannot be regarded as “ mutations 
of the Self,” but only as faulty attempts at the interpretation 
of the abnormal, rendered more likely of acceptance in con- 
sciousness, by reason of failures in memory, and distraction 
under suffering. James includes under ‘‘Mutations of the 
Self,” “ Alterations of memory ; and alterations in the present 
bodily and spiritual selves.” But in this case, Self is used in 
a wider sense, as if changes of experience were changes of the 
self. Thus, when it is said “Alterations of memory are either 
losses or false recollections ; ” and “ in either case the me is 
changed,” no more is implied than a changed experience. No 
one forgetting the address of a friend considers on this account 
that “ the me is changed.” It was the same me who knew the 
address, and is now conscious of having forgotten it. “ These 
losses of memory are a normal incident of extreme old age, and 
the person’s me shrinks, in the ratio of the facts that have dis- 
appeared,” James, Prim, of Psyeliology^ i. 373. This means 
only restriction of brain action, — and consequent restriction of 
experience, just as when one is blinded by accident. To speak 
of “mutation of the self” on these grounds, would imply 
change in the me, with every acquisition, as with every loss, of 
knowledge, as if the me were not the cause operating. 

Insane delusions illustrate aggravated disturbance, influencing 
more or less seriously both feeling and imagination, leading the 
distracted person to speak as if he were a different person at 
one moment from what he is at another. The facts of Hypno- 
tism show how readily this can be induced under brain excita- 
tion in abnormal conditions. When a person has been throwm 
into the Hypnotic state, suggestion suffices to lead a man to 
imagine himself young or old, a soldier or a civilian, a prince 
or a mechanic. Under insane delusions, the suggestion comes 
from neural excitement, interpreted by the sufferer as if ex- 
perience were normal. 

IDIOSYNCRASY (i8tog, one’s own; cruV, with; and 
KpoLdLs, a mixture). The combination of powers and capacities 
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constituting the individual ; individuality ; commonly, distinc- 
tiveness of temperament. Distinctive characteristics marking 
the individual life. 

IDOL (dScoXov, an image, or phantom, from etSos, iigure). — 
Something set up as a representation of the real. Bacon calls 
those false notions, and prejudices, by which men are led into 
error, idols. According to Bacon, these idols are four in 
number : — “ The first sort I call idols of the nation or tribe ; 
the second, idols of the den or cave ; the third, idols of the 
forum; and the fourth, idols of the theatre.” No cum Orgamim, 
bk. i. aph. 38. 

These are current fallacies, — mistaken interpretations, con- 
sequent on judging of things by reference to their usefulness to 
us ; or to their adaptation to individual preferences, or to the 
suggestions of others, or to prevalent traditions. 

“ The wise Bacon gave a new direction to physical studies, or 
rather, as others were already on the right track, imported 
fresh vigour to the pursuit of this new direction.” Kant, pref. 
to second ed. of Pure Reason^ 1787, Meiklejohns Tr., xxvi. 

IG-NORANCB, ignorantia, absence of knowledge. — The 
acknowledgment of ignorance, implies some knowledge as its 
condition. (1) In an intellectual reference, the recognised 
consequence of the limits of our intellect, — Agnosticism. (2) 
Ethical, — such want of knowledge of facts, as modifies responsi- 
bility. Aristotle, N. Ethic. ^ lib. iii. cap. i., distinguishes between 
an action done through ignorance (Sta ayvotav), and an action 
done ignorantly (ayvom). In the former case the agent acts in 
ignorance of the facts ; in the latter, the agent acts not knowing 
what he is doing. (3) Juridical^ regarded in two aspects, 
ignorantia juris and ignorantia facH. Ignorantia facti 
excMsat This is ignorance of what is legally involved, as when 
a contract is signed under a wrong impression as to the mean- 
ing of the terms. Ignorantia juris quod quisgue tenetur scire 
neminem excusat. Every man is supposed to know the laws of 
the land in which he lives, and is not excused if he transgress 
any of them. 

ILLATION {illatum, from inf era, to bring in).-— Logical 
inference. 
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ILLICIT. — li) Logic, a term is said to be used iHicithj 
wlieii it is distributed in tlie conclusion, although undistributed 
in the premises. 

ILLUMINATION. — The peculiar intellectual develop- 
ment of the 18th century in France and Germany is variously 
designated as the Illumination^ Enlightenment, or Aufkldmng, 

In France, the movem.ent took the form of extreme material- 
ism, the issue of the sensationalism of Condillac, Its spokes- 
men vrere Voltaire, the Encyclopaedists, and especially La 
Mettrie and Yon Holbach in the Systeme de la Nature. The 
attitude towards religion was not merely negative, it was a 
period of sheer atheism. Ueberweg’s Hid of Philos., ii. p. 122 ; 
Schwegler’s Hist, of Philos., xxxii. p. 187 ; Flint, Historical 
Philos, in France, p. 289. w 

In Germany this same century was the period of negative 
Rationalism, the outcome of the extreme subjectivity of the 
time. All dogma, especially religion, was subjected to the 
judgment of the individual, and simply rejected if it did not 
stand the test. — [J. S.] 

ILLUSION. — A deceptive appearance, as of the representa- 
tion of an object, occasioned by organic or functional disorder. 
Bully’s Illusions ; James, Principles of Psychol., ii, p. 86; his 
Text-Book, 317. — Vide Hallucination. 

IMAGINATION (imaginor, to picture to oneself). — The 
faculty of representation by which the mind keeps before it an 
image of visible forms. This power is (1) simply reproductive : 
(2) creative. ‘‘ Nihil aliud est imaginari quam rei corporeee- 
hguram sen imagiriem contempdari,” Descartes, Medit. Semnda. 
Experience depends largely on imagination, still more on 
rational power. 

Imagination is associated with IMemory. "While a past 
knowledge is being recalled, objects in themselves and their 
relations are figured to the mind. In advance of this, new 
combinations are presented as visions of the mind. In a higher 
form of original activity, imagination contributes to the eleva- 
tion of intellectual ' life in the exercise of literary and poetic 
gift. 

“ Memory retains and recalls the past in the form ■which it 
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assumed wlien it was previously before the mind. Imaginaiion 
brings up the past in new shapes and combinations.” M^Cosh, 
Typical Forms, 

“ In so far as imagination is spontaneity, I sometimes call it 
also the productive imagination, and distinguish it from the 
reproductive^ the synthesis of which is subject entirely to 
empirical laws, those of association namely.” Kant, Ptm, 
Reason, Meiklejohn’s Tr., 9S. 

Imagination is thus a power connected with sensuous impres- 
sion, reproduction of knowledge or memory, and conception, for 
this last also depends upon imagination. ‘‘ In truth, it is not 
images of objects, but schemata, which lie at the foundation 
of our pure sensuous conceptions. Ko image could ever be 

adequate tm our conception of a triangle in general The 

image is a product of the empirical faculty of the productive 
imagination, — the schema of sensuous conceptions (of figures in 
space, for example) is a product, and, as it were, a monogram 
of the pure imagination d whereby and according to 

which images must first become possible.” Ih., pp. 109, 110. 
‘‘The necessity of imagination towards the possibility of what 
synthetic processes are involved, is obvious ; for through that 
faculty only can the past be reproduced for summation with 
the present,” Hutchison Stirling, Text-Booh to Kant, Eepro- 
duction, p. 97. “Imagination holds at once of sense and of 
intellect ; it is sensuous in that it exhibits, and it is intellectual 
in that it is self-determinant and can exhibit an object, even 
when no object is presented to it.” Ih,, commentary, p. 4-16. 

“I look upon imagination as the active portion of the intel- 
ligence, that in which the life of the intelligent consists, and 
from which, as the intelligence advances, new deposits are ever 
made of actual knowledge, which thenceforward loses a portion 
of its interest, and becomes for some purposes dead.” J. Grote, 
Moral Ideals, 43. 

Spinoza distinguishes imagination, as passive ; understand- 
ing, as active ; and traces all error to the neglect of this dis- 
tinction. Cf , Spinoza, l4cL 

According to Wordsworth, “ Imagination, in the sense of the 
poet, has no reference to images that are merely a faithful copy, 
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existing in tlie niindj of absent external objects ; but is a word 
of liiglier import, denoting operations of the mind upon these 
objects, and processes of creation or composition governed by 
fixed laws.’’ Preface to liis Worh% 1836. 

To imagine in this sense, is to realise the ideal, to make 
iiitelligilde truths descend into the forms of sensible nature, to 
represent the invisible„by the visible, the infinite by the finite. 

Hunt, Imaghi, and Fancy ; Wordsworth, pref. to Lyrical 
Ballads ; Hamilton, Metajph, lect. xxxiii. ; Tyndall, Bcienfijic 
Uses of the Imargmatiqii. 

IMMANENT (immaneo^ to remain in ; in and maned). — In- 
dwelling, in contrast with transcending, transitive. Applied to 
such mental operations as are restricted to consciousness, but 
specially to the Pirst Cause, as connected with the universe, not 
by external relations, but as an indwelling power. 

The doctrine of Spinoza, Ethic., pars i. prop, 18, is, Dens 
est omnium rerum causa iminanens, non vero transiem. All 
that exists, exists in God, There is no difference in sub- 
stance between the universe and God ; therefore God is truly 
immanent. 

Kant’s use of the word is applicable to the functions of intel- 
ligence. We shall term those principles, the application of 
which is confined entirely within the limits of possible experi- 
ence, ihirnanenf ; those, on the otlier hand, which transgress 
these limits, we shall call transcendent principles.” Furre 
Reason, IMeildejohn’s Tr., p. 210. By transgression here, he does 
not point to ‘^misuse of the categories,” or errors of judgment. 
He refers to “ real principles which exhort us to break down 
all barriers, and to lay claim to a perfectly new field of cogni- 
tion, which recognises no line of demarcation.” 

“ Immanence ” with Kant describes principles restricted by 
their nature to the constitution of experience. 

IMMATERIALISM.— The doctrine of Berkeley, that there 
is no material substance. “ Berkeley’s philosophy, in its most 
comprehensive aspect, is a philosophy of the causation that is in 
the universe, rather than a philosophy of the mere material 
world.” Eraser, Life of Berkeley, p. 365. See also Fraser’s 
Berkeley in Philosophical Classics, where he distinguishes 
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between Berkeley's “Visual Im materialism/’ in the Essay 
to'wavds a New Theory of Vision and the Dialogue on Divine 
Visual Language, and his “ Universal Immaterialisin/’ in the 
Principles of Human Knowledge. 

IMMEDIATE (in, not ; medius, middle ; Germarij Unmit- 
telhar ). — Direct relation, analogous to contact ; generally applied 
to Knowledge. “ Immediate Knowledge ” is knowledge of the 
thing itself, in contrast with knowledge of one thing by the 
intervention of another. 

Consciousness is a perfect example of Immediate Knowledge, 
constituting experience. The intervention of the sensory, as. 
the condition of knowledge of the external, interposes a 
difficulty for philosophy, giving rise to the complicated discus- 
sions as to External Perception. What is meant by imme- 
diate knowledge of the external may be explained thus : The 
sensory does not give us our knowledge, but only by excitation 
carries an impression to consciousness ; it does not convey an 
image of the thing to the mind, from the presence of which we 
gather our knowledge of the object. Even the organ of vision, 
'with its picture on the retina, does not by aid of the nerve of 
vision ti’ansfer a picture to the brain. The mind itself forms the 
knowledge, by comparing the sensations resulting from contact 
of organism with the external, for ail sensibility results from 
contact. Our knowledge is concerned with the thing itself, 
notwithstanding that it is obtained through the intervention of 
the sensory system. It is knowledge by the agency of sensory, 
but not knowledge of the thing through an image of it, as if 
by a reflection on a mirror. The impressions on the sensory 
have no resemblance to the qualities of the object; our know- 
ledge is thus gathered by exercise of an intelligent nature, in- 
terpreting the experience awakened. Knowledge of impressions 
in consciousness is distinct from the knowledge in consciousness 
of the object giving occasion to these impressions. This gives 
the knowdedge of observation, as distinct from knowledge by 
inference. 

“ The psychologist’s attitude to'wards cognition ” involves 
“a thoroughgoing dualism. It supposes two elements, mind 
knowing and thing known, and treats them as irreducible. 
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]N either gets out of itself or into the other, neither in any way 
is* the other, neither males the other. They just stand face to 
face ill a common world, and the one simply knows, or is 
known to its counterpart.” James, Prine. of Psychol, i. 218. 

For a criticism of the distinction between Immediate and 
Mediate Knowledge, Logic of Hegel, by Wallace, pp. 103-121. 

IMMORTALITY. — The doctrine of immortality has its 
philosophic basis exclusively in the distinctive characteristics of 
the rational nature. 

Organism has no place within the circle of facts raising the 
problem of a life beyond the present. As concerns the life of 
man, philosophy contemplates two distinct lives in the one life, 
— an organic life subject to the common laws of organism 
passing from germ to maturity, from that to decay ; and a life 
for which advance in knowledge and in virtue is the sole 
test of development. For such life, limits are not visible, as 
in the case of organism ; and the philosophic problem concern- 
ing immortality is thus before us. 

Kegiect of this contrast, places out of range much of the 
reasoning of the ancient philosophy, as when the argument 
proceeds upon motion, and on the assumption that the soul 
brings life to the body. These inconsistencies appearing in 
the Plimdrm, PJuedo, Timmus, and PiegmUic of Plato, need to 
be eliminated, in order to assign their true logical and ethical 
value to Plato's otherwise strong reasoning on the subject of 
immortality. 

Socrates, facing the ciuestion as one whose life was 
threatened, and who regarded human virtue as involving a 
demand to surrender life itself rather than do a dishonourable 
deed, reasons altogether on ethical grounds for the common 
belief in immortality. Apology, il. 

Wherever a man’s post is, . . . there it is his duty to 
remain, and face the danger, without thinking of death, or of 
any other thing, except dishonour.” Ih., 28, Church’s transl. 
As to departure to the other world, hes says, “If death is a 
journey to another place, and the common belief be true, that 
there are ail who have died, what good could be greater than 
thisP’ Ib., 40. 
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Plato continues on tliis course of tliouglit. ''The whole 
period of three score years and ten is surely but a little thing 
in comparison with eternity,” and " the soul of man is immortal 
and imperishable.” Republic, x. 608. 

The force of the common conviction in favour of immortality 
rests on a moral basis. The data on which the expectation 
of future life rests, are presented in the distinction between 
right and wrong ; in individual duty ; and in our recognition 
of responsibility. The logical \vorth of such thought is not 
affected by the history of organism; or by reference to the 
limits of knowdedge, sustaining a doctrine of agnosticism; or 
by modern substitutes for individual immortality under a law of 
continuity, which finds a quasi immortality in the race. The 
conditions of personal life, including man’s relation to moral law 
and government, imply a relation to the Deity, the full signifi- 
cance of which is not found in the present life. As clearly as 
the physical life is a finished life here, the moral is a life 
unfinished here. The discussion of Justice, which has exercised 
philosophic thought from its rise, points human expectation to 
a tribunal before which the doings of man have yet to be tested. 
In the implications of moral law, rather than in the distinctive 
nature of the soul, the evidence for future life is found. In so 
far as modern thought has contemplated human life as the life 
of organism alone, capable of being interpreted by physiological 
laws, there has been surrender of the hopes of immortality. 
A^drat such surrender involves has been indicated by J, S. Mill 
in these words : — " One advantage, such as it is, the super- 
natural religions must always possess over the Eeligion of 
Humanity : the prospect they hold out to the individual of a 
life after death. Por, though the scepticism of the understand- 
ing does not necessarily exclude the Theism of the imagination 
and feelings, and this again gives opportunity for a hope that 
the power which has done so much for us may be able and 
willing to do this also, such vague possibility must ever stop far 
short of a conviction. . • . Is or can I perceive that the sceptic 
loses by his scepticism any real and valuable consolation except 
one : the hope of reunion with those dear to him who have 
ended their earthly life before him. That loss, indeed, is 
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iieitlier to be denied nor extenuated.” Essays on Religion, pp. 

118,120. 

IMPERATIVE {im^erahmi, command, from impero, to 
¥ enjoin, to order). — The “ought,” the “Thou shalt,” of moral 

law ; the demand of ethical law, regarded as a dictate of the 
reason, known to all, and placing all rational agents under 
common obligations. The distinctive characteristic of ethical 
law lies in this, that it is of the nature of a command, its fulfil- 
ment depending on intelligence and will. 

“The representation of an objective principle, so far as it 
necessitates the will, is called a commandment (of reason) ; and 
a formula expressing such is called an imperative. An impera- 
five commands hypothetically or categorically. The former ■ 

expresses that an action is necessary as a mean towards some- 
, what further ; but the latter is such an iinperative as represents 

an action to be in itself necessary and without regard had to 
any what out of and beyond it, i.e,, objectively necessary. . . . . 

When we attend to the dissimilar grades of necessitation ex- 
pressed by the imperative they might be called (1) Rules of art, 

(2) Dictates of prudence, (3) Laws of morality. The first and 
second are hypothetical imperatives. The third involves a con- 
ception of an immediate and objective and universally valid i 

i necessity.” Kant, Groundivorh of Metapliysic of Ethies, ch. ii. 

J Thus in Ethical Law, w’^e have a simple direct command ; — the : 

right contains the ought tJustice means “ thou shall be just ; ” i 

all rational agents use it in this sense, making thus their demand 
upon others, owming also an equivalent demand upon themselves. 

The authority which Butler attributes to Conscience, belongs v 

. to the law itself. Kant’s Ethical philosophy, resting on the 

: analysis of the notion “duty,”— as a notion admitted under 

every scheme, experiential and intuitional, — gives the most 
thorough elaboration of its implications. But he connects this j 

notion with “inward hindrances.” “An Imperative is no | 

more than a formula, expressing the relation betwixt objective | 

laws of volition and the subjective imperfection of particular j 

wills {e.g,, the human).” Kant, Metapthysics of Ethics, ch. 

, - ii. ; Semple, 3rd ed., p. 24 ; Abbot, 3rd ed., p. 31 ; Werlte, 

i viii. 38. 
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‘‘The Gategorical Imperative is single and one, ^Act from 
that maxim only when thou canst will law universal.'"’ 
Semple, *31 ; Abbot, 38 ; Werhe, viii. 47. 

IMPRESSION {imjrrimo, to press in, or on). — Any effect 
on the susceptibilities of life, consequent on contact with the 
external, or on agency from without, or from within. — (1) The 
effect on the sensory system arising from contact of an external 
object. (2) The effect of thought upon mental sensibility, or 
“sentiment.” Thus, we speak of moral impressions, religious 
impressions, impressions of sublimity and beauty. 

Hume divided all modifications of mind into impressions and 
ideas. “All the perceptions of the human mind resolve them- 
selves into two distinct kinds, which I shall call Impressions 
and Ideas, The difference betwixt these consists in the degrees 
of force and liveliness, with which they strike upon the mind 
and make their way into our thought or consciousness.” Under 
impressions “ I comprehend all our sensations, passions, and 
emotions, as they make their first appearance in the soul. By 
Ideas I mean the faint images of these in thinking and reason- 
ing.” “All our simple Ideas on their first appearance are 
derived from simple impressions, which are correspondent, and 
which they exactly represent,” Hume, Treatise of Human 
Nature, pt. i. bk. i. c. 1. Enqxiiries, Seiby-Bigge, 1 2, 17, 49. 

Green, Introduction to Hume; Huxley, Hume; Porter, 
Criticism of Huxley’s Hume; Science and Sentiment, 293. 
“ Words corresponding to impression were among the ancients 
familiarly applied to the processes of external perception, 
imagination, etc., in the Atomistic, the Platonic, the Aristo- 
telian, and the Stoic philosophies ; while, among modern 
psychologists (as Descartes and Gassendi), the term was like- 
wdse in common use.” Hamilton, RekVs Worlcs, p. 294, 
note. 

IMPULSE (impello, to drive on). — A vital force, urging to 
action. The term is applied to desire, appetite, and passion, as 
well as to affections dependent on intellectiial action. Iii 
primordial form it is “ the impulse to seek that which is agree- 
able and beneficial ; and to avoid what is painful and harmful.” 
Sully, Mind, ii. 179. Green distinguishes Impulse from Desire; 
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linnger, as a ‘'force of nature,” from desire of self-satisfac- 
tion. Proleg. to PtJdcSy p. 90. 

Impulses of tlie nature are tlieir own reason until they 
conflict with reason, which is the guide to higher activity. 

Ethical impulse is the sense of duty, involving natural rever- 
ence for moral law, and desire to accomplish the end prescribed, 
in acknowledgment of personal obligation. 

“ Impulse ” is synonymous with motive ; and as a term has 
the advantage of restricting to vital force, physical or mental. 
This twofold reference, howmver, involves a measure of ambi- 
guity, leaving it doubtful whether the primordial principle is 
somatic in character, or belongs to consciousness. Sully’s 
Human Mincl^ ii. p. 179 and p. 186. There are three phases 
of impulse, as it is the origin of automatic movement, of instinc- 
tive movement, or of voluntary movement. 

INDEFINITE {in, not, and dejinitum, distinct). — The 
undefined ] applicable to inadequate knowledge, in a case in 
which the object is known, without exact inclusion of its limits 
or bounds. The definite or defined, is that of which the form 
and limits are determined and are apprehended by us. The 
indefinite, is that of which we do not know the limits. Inde- 
finite is a characteristic of our knowledge ; Infinite is not, but 
is a characteristic of the Absolute Being. 

INDIFFERENT, applied to vital action which is not 
differentiated as moral. — An action is said to be indifferent, 
that is, neither right nor wrong, when, considered in itself or in 
s])ecie, it does not come under moral law. But such an action 
may become dutiful 'when regard is had to the end for wdiich it 
is to be done. It is then contemplated in individuo, as a means 
to an end. 

In the field of action, the "word has no application to a state 
of mind wdiich determines activity. “ Liberty of indifference ” 
is an inconsistent representation of freedom in willing. There 
can be no such experience as indifference. To determine, yet 
not determine, is a contradiction. It is to move wdiile unmoved. 

INDIVIDUALITY (from in, and divido, to divide).~-(l) 
A distinct, circumscribed existence; such as a molecule, or 
atom, or living being ; (2) distinctiveness of being belonging to 
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personality, rendering it possible to distinguish from each other 
the members of the race. 

INDIVIDUALISM. — The theory of knowledge, or of 
practice, w’hich reduces all to individual sensibility, as the sole 
ultimate test of the knowable, or the dutiful. It presents the 
doctrine of relativity in such a form as to make diversities of in- 
dividual sensibility, or of impressions, equally reliable as tests of 
truth, and of rectitude. Individual experience bcomes the sole 
test of truth, not the universal, — not even the consensus gentium. 
The theory necessarily involves scepticism, by assigning equal 
authority to contradictory affirmations. This theory is that 
involved in the commonly received view of the doctrine of 
Protagoras, Homo mensura ^ — “Man is the measure of the 
universe,” — Trdvrcoj/ fMerpov dvOpoiTTog. Plato, These- 

tatus, 152; Diog. Laert., xi. 51; and also in some types of 
modern sensationalism. 

Individualism in Ethics, makes individual preference the 
rule of conduct, disregarding social organism ; so representing 
each man as a law to himself, that Egoistic Hedonism is taken 
as an adequate theory of the right in conduct. 

INDUCTION (eTraywy?;, inductio, in dtico, to lead into). — 
Eeasoning from particulars to generals. 

The ^varrant for the general conclusion is not found in a 
perfect induction, but in an induction sufficiently wide to 
warrant a belief in the uniformity of the occurrence contem- 
plated. 

Induction is that operation of mind by 'which -we infer 
that what '^ve know to be true in a particular case or cases, 
will be true in all cases which resemble the former in certain 
assignable respects. In other words, indiicMon is the process 
by which we conclude that 'what is true of certain individuals 
of a class, is true of the whole class, or that what is true at 
certain times will be true, under similar circumstances, at all 
times.” Mill, Logic^ bk. iii. ch. ii. sec. 1. 

Aristotle, xiii. 4, attributes the discovery of induc- 

tion to Socrates, who, in his search for true ethical notions, 
inquired wdiat was the common characteristics of things and 
actions otherwise diverse. Aristotle himself, from the limited 
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view he took of the nature of induction, did little to advance 
the science, hf'or was it till the modern scientific spirit 
awakened in Bacon that its importance was appreciated. He 
boldly proclaimed the necessity of substituting for the old 
Aristotelian and scholastic method of deduction the new 
method of inductive inquiry. S^es unci est in incluetione mm 
(De Augm. Bcient^ i. 18). Bacon, however, did not himself 
build the system of inductive logic. This task was reserved for 
Mill, who formulated the methods of inductive inference. 

The ground of induction, is the principle of the Uniformity 
of Hature, of the constancy of the causal relation among 
phenomena. In the language of Hewton, Effeduum naturaliwn 
ejusdem generis emdem simt causx. The same causes produce 
the same effects. According to some, our belief in the estab- 
lished order of nature is recognition of the law of causality as a 
•first principle of knowledge. According to, others, this belief is 
an inference derived from experience, the highest generalisation 
from experience. On the different views as to this point, t/. 
Mill, Logic^ bk. iii. ch. iii., with WhewelFs Philosophj of 
Indudim ScmieeSy bk. i. ch. vi. On the subject of Indudion 
in general, see Bacon, Novum Organum, De Augmentis Scientia- 
; Mill, bk. iii. 

Inductive Canons, are rules for legitimate inference of 
general laws from particular facts. Bacon, in the second book 
of the Novum Organum^ approximated to a statement of these ; 
and Herschel, in his Discourse on the Stud/y of Natural Philo- 
sojpliy^ stated them. Mill, however, was the first to formulate 
them clearly and accurately, and to signalise their importance 
for inductive investigation. He calls them (1) the method of 
agreement, (2) the method of difference, (3) joint or double 
method of agreement and difference, (4) the method of residues, 
and (5) the method of concomitant variations. jMill, Logic, bk. 
iii. ; Bowler, Inductive Logic, ch. iii., wuth notes. 

IN ESSE : IN POSSE. — Equivalent to actual and possible. 
INFINITE {in, flnitum). — Unlimited, limitless. According 
to Spinoza's definition, God is Being absolutely infinite ; sub- 
stance consisting in infinite attributes of which each one 
expresses an eternal and infinite essence. 
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“ The Infinite expresses the absence of all limitation, and is 
applicable to the one infinite Being in all His attributes. The 
Ahsoluie expresses perfect independence both in being and in 
action, and is applicable to God as self-existent. The Uncondi- 
tioned embraces both, and indicates entire freedom from every 
restriction, whether in its own nature, or in relation to other 
beings.’^ Calderwood, Philosophy of the Infinite, p. 37 ; 3rd 
ecL, p. 179. 

Knowledge of the infinite has been declared impossible, 
simply on the ground of the limitation of our faculties. But 
this is mere logical definition of opposites, — antithesis of naming. 

Granting a First Cause, knowledge of the universe implies 
knowledge of the cause. The laws of knowledge imply this. 
Eecognition of the self-existent, implies an idea, notion, or con- 
ception of God. According to some, the idea of the Infinite is 
purely negative. On the other hand, it is held that the idea of 
the infinite is the idea of an objective reality. By Descartes, 
Medif., iii., it was regarded as a necessary condition of know- 
ledge. 

"While we cannot comprehend the Infinite, or reach it by 
enlarging of the finite, we may apprehend it in relation with 
the finite. This the common sense of men rests in, without 
attempting the metaphysical difficulty of reconciling the exist- 
ence of the with that of the 

Descartes, Cousin, Cours de Phil, et Hist de 

la Phil, ; Hamilton, Dismissions on PMlosophy, etc. ; Mansel’s 
Limits of Religious Thought; Calderwood^s of the 

Infinite; Herbert Spencer’s Fmt PrindiAes, chap. i. ; Lotze, 
Microcosmus, L 381-387. 

INHIBITION {inhiheo, to curb, or check). — Restraint of 
action. First, a power common to organic life, belonging to the 
whole motor system, providing for immediate check on move- 
ment Yffien sensibility induces recoil, or withdrawal from the 
disagreeable or injurious. This is essential to healthy organic 
existence. In analogy with this, psychic life has also its natu- 
ral restraints, operating spontaneously, as involuntary checks 
on activity ; and taking advantage of the inhibitory power 
belonging to the nerve system. 
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Wlieii the unity in dualism characteristic of human life is 
‘consideredj a healthy ethical condition has associated with it 
vigorous inhibitory power in the, muscular system. The laws 
of health for man involve the unity of the somatic and psychic; 
The “ thou shalt not ” of moral law, has associated in normal 
■somatic life an inhibitory power which favours moral restraint. 
Discipline of mind and body must keep pace. Physical develop- 
ment has in itself value for the intellectual and moral life. 
The restraining power belonging to the motor nerves, to the 
'Controlling processes in the brain, and to physical instincts, is 
all, though quite unconsciously, in the service of rational life. 
The inhibitory power in the physical nature is so distributed 
that inhibition is “exerted by different parts of the nerve 
centres, when excited, on the activity of distant parts.” James, 
Princ. of PsychoL^ i. 67. See Sully, Human Mind^ii. 246 ; 
Foster and Langley’s Practical Physiology, 

INNATE {innatus^ inborn, — innascor). — Native to the mind ; 
rational principle, so given in mental constitution, that develop- 
ment will disclose it as essential to the rational life ; a priori, 
in the logical relations of knowledge, as antecedent to experi- 
•ence, — even given as the condition of experience. In this we 
have the basis of Intuitionalism. 

The claim was latent in the ancient philosophy, in the 
“ general conceptions ” of Socrates, and in the “Ideas” of 
Plato. Cicero, in various passages of his treatise De Natitra 
IJeorum, speaks of the idea of God and of immortality as being 
inserted, or inhorn in the mind. “ IntelUgi necesse esf, esse deos, 
>quo 7 iiam insitas eorum, mlpoHus iivnatas cognitiones liahemus,^^ 
lib. i. sec. 17. This has been the common position of the 
‘Christian Fathers, “ That men would not be guilty, if they 
f. did not carry in their mind common notions of morality 

innate and written in divine letters.” Origen, Ado, Gelsmn, 
lib. i, cap. XV. 

Descartes, in making a beginning for modern philosophy, 
by using doubt as an instruinent for test of thought, developed 
a doctrine of “ innate ideas.” The “idea of God” was for him 
the first certainty, after “cor/^fo, ergo sumf^ — the certainty of 
self-consciousness. In this idea, he found the assurance of the 




existence oi the Deity, inasmncli as the thinker could not 
himself be the source of this idea, and the sensory could not 
give it. The idea of God thus stands with him as the symbol 
of “ innate ideas.” 

Ideas were distinguished by Descartes into adventitious, or- 
such as we receive from the objects of external nature; facti^ 
tious, or such as we frame out of ideas already acc^uired ; and 
twiate, or such as are inborn and belong to the mind from its- 
birth, the idea of God being symbolic. Meditation, iii. 
Vei toll's transl 6th ed., p. 118. 

The expression “innate ideas is unsuitable, since “idea” is-, 
used for image or representation, a meaning wdiich cannot be 
associated with any knowledge which can be warrantably 
classified as native to the mind. “ By innate idea, Descartes, 
meant merely a mental modification which, existing in the 
mind antecedently to all experience, possesses, however, only 
a ^potential existence, until, on occasion of experience, it is 
called forth into actual consciousness.” A^eitch, AA^orks of 
Descartes, note vi. 

^ Locke's polemic against “innate ideas,” rests on the conten- 
tion that there are no principles “universally agreed upon by 
all mankind.” Essay, bk. i. c. 2. He maintains that truths, 
alleged to be innate are not so, because “they are not assented 
to by those who understand not the terms ; ” and because, they 
are not “the first that appear” in the mind. His position is 
that “the Senses at first let it) xi... 
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tbero can be none if we depend on experience alone. Neitber 
sensation, nor consciousness of tbe impressions tbereby awak- 
ened, can give us a pbilosopby of knowledge. A rational 
life has tbe principles of rational procedure given in its own 
movements. The sensory is not an avenue for inlet of ideas, 
but an instrument for use of intelligence under given condi- 
tions, provided in the rational life. 

Hegel has lifted a protest against drawing a hard and fast- 
line between experience and its conditions native to mind. 

One thing may be observed with reference to the immediate 
knowledge of God, of abstract right, and of social morality 
(including under the head of immediate knowledge, what is 
otherwise termed Instinct, Implanted or Innate Ideas, Common 
Sense, Hatural Eeason, or whatever form, in short, wm give to 
the original spontaneity), that it is a matter of common experi- 
ence that education or development is required to bring out 
into consciousness what is therein contained. . . The adherents 
no less than the assailants of the doctrine of Innate Ideas have 
been guilty throughout of the like exclusiveness and narrow- 
ness as is here noted. They have drawn a hard and fast line 
between the essentially immediate or spontaiieous union (as it 
may be described) of certain universal ideas wdthin the soul, 
and another union which has to be brought about in an external 
fashion, and through the channel of objects and conceptions 
given to us. There is one objection borrowed from experience 
which is raised against the doctrine of Innate Ideas. All men, 
it is said, must have these ideas— such, for example, as the 
maxim of contradiction — present to the mind ; they must know 
them ; for this maxim, and others like it, were included in the 
class of Innate Ideas. The objection may be set dowm to mis- 
conception ; for the ideas or characteristics in question, though 
innate, need not on that account have the form of ideas or con- 
ceptions of something known. Still the objection completely 
meets and overthrows the crude theory of immediate knowledge, 
which expressly asserts its formulae in so far as they are in con- 
sciousness.” TFerA-e, vL § 67, p. 135. Uncydojoddie, Wallace's 
transl. ; The Logie of Hegel, p. 111. 

M^Cosh, Method of Divine Govt, p. 508, 7th cd. ; Sully^s 
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Outlines of Pstjcliolorjy, p. 60 ; Lotze, Microeosmus (Hamilton's 
trails!.), i. 236 ; Lotze, Logic^ § 324, transl. Eosanquet, p. 454. 

INSTINCT {iMstinguo^ to incite, to impel). — Immediate 
stimulus to action, apart from prior experience and intellio-erice. 
The term includes every impulse, organic and psychic, fuimiing 
its function directly of itself. It is named “blind impulse,” 
because it does not ivait upon intelligence for its rise, nor 
does it find aid from intelligence in reaching its end. “ Every 
instinct is an impulse.’^ James, Principles of Psychol, ii. 383. 
This appears in “purposive action without consciousness of 
the purpose.” Yon Hartmann, Hist, of the Unconscious, Tr. i. 
79. Even within consciousness, where its presence is known, 
its purpose is not intelligently contemplated and guided! 
“ Instinct is usually defined as the faculty of acting in such a 
way as to produce certain ends, without foresight of the ends, 
and -without previous education in the performance.” James, 
Princ. of Psychol, ii. 383; Sully, Himian Mind, i. 136; 
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for intelligence. There are many inconsistencies in familiar 
representations of instinct. “ Those insects which possess the 
most wonderful instincts are the most intelligent.’’ Dar\yin, 
DeseeM of Man, 67. The more complex instincts seem to 
have originated independently of intelligence,” ib., 67. It is 
difficult to find a harmonious reading of these two sentences. 
Wallace is not more fortunate in this suggestion, — Much of 
the mystery of instinct arises from the persistent refusal to 
recognise the agency of imitation, memory, observation, and 
reason as often forming part of it.” Dancinism, 442. What 
have these to do with the skill of a bird in beginning the work 
of nest building; or with the peek of a chicken when emerging 
from its shell ; or with the first action of maternal care in a 
ewe towards her lamb ? Por theoretic requirements, we must 
get behind “ imitation, memory, observation, and reason.” 

Towards a theory of instinct, there is more help in the 
reference to “reflex action.” Spencer’s Prin. of Psychol,, 418 ; 
Darwin, Descent, 67. “Reflex action” is the most simple and 
common illustration of instinctive action. The prick of a pin 
induces instantaneous recoil. Action and reaction is provided 
for by a nerve centre as a medium of communication, and 
an instrument of vital activity. Sensory and motor nerves 
respond to each other by reason of their relation in the centre. 
Differentiation will involve increase in reflexes. Amplification 
of the central organ will carry with it “multiplication and 
co-ordination of reflex- actions.” Lobes of special sense expand 
the susceptibilities, and enlarge the possibilities. Action in 
response to vision is instinctive. An enlarged olfactory lobe 
will give proportionate facility in smell, with extended range of 
instinctive action. Acute smell is in no way connected with 
intelligence. Impregnation, growth of offspring in the uterus, 
lactation, all lead up to the instinctive action of the mother 
manifested after the birth of the young ; but there is no intel- 
ligence implied ; and when, with physiological changes, maternal 
interest and care pass away, there has been no loss of inteh 
ligence. 

More difficult of explanation are the phenomena indicating 
adaptation of means to ends in a maimer impossible to us, save 



hj aetiou of intelligent purpose. The perplexity is cousiderably 
increased by the fact, that these phenomena are observed in 
the activity of insects, even more than in the life of higlier 
animals, as in the history of bees, wasps, and ants. A^ery 
marked specialties in structure are accompanied by specialties 
in action. An ant is much more wonderful in its doings than 
an ox, Much of the mystery of instinct '' remains unex- 
plained; but the evidence of observation is sufHcient to con- 
vince us that imitation, memory, observation, and reason ” lie 
quite apart from the lives most marked for the singularity of 
results secLirecl, An ant may travel quite needlessly for what 
it seeks, but it makes astonishing use of what it does gather, 

Instiiictive action extends largely into the history of rational 
life. The superiority of reason, great as that is, allows for ex- 
ceedingly varied forms of instinctive action. The spontaneous 
is the instiiictive. Of this, there is much in inteiligeiit life, in 
association, memory, and thought, while feeling common to the 
race, and deeper emotion, are spontaneous in rise, exercising a 
large iniluence distinct from the ordinary course of reflective 
and voluntary determination. The race is largely swayed by 
emotion, reverential, sympathetic, or antagonistic, rising spon- 
taneously with changing circumstances. 

As to instinct in animals, Darwin, Origin of Species ^ — 
Variation of ArdmaU,—DeMent of Man; AYallace, Darivinmn ; 
Ltihhoclc, A7itSj BeeS) and Wasps, International Scientilic 
Series; APCook, The Agricultural Ant of Texas; and The 
Hoiwj Ants and the Ocddent Ants; Cheshire, /i6es‘ rmd Bee- 
keeping ; Romanes, Aiiimal Intelligeme, 2 vols. ; Lloyd Morgan, 
Animal Life and, Intelligeme; Garner, Speedi of Monlcegs; 
Calderwood, Belaiions of Mind, and Brain, chap. vii. ; Evolu- 
tion a7id Maifs Place in Natme. As to instinct in mental life, 
Carpenter’s Mental Physiologij ; Sully, Human Mmd, i. 136; 

Principles of Psijcliologtj, ii. 

INTELLIGENCE i;mteUigo, to understand, to compare so as 
to comprehend).-— Power of interpretation of sensible experience. 
In a higher phase, power of reasoning, so as to reach general 
truth by induction from particulars, or to ascertain by deduction 
particular applications of a general principle. 
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“ Intelligence ” has been used as the general term under 
which maj be included aU that belongs to the rational life as it 
exercises a power of interpretation. In this way it includes 
evGiything in our life, which may not be attributed to feeling 
on the one side, and to will on the other, 

Within intelhgence itself, there has from ancient times 
been draun a distinction among intellectual powers, or phases 
of hitellectual actions. Greek thought distinguished roCs, from 
Biavoia, the former indicating intelligence in a higher phase, 
the latter in a lower; but as the higher includes the°lower voi^ 
has been taken for mind itself. When the two are sk in 
contrast, the one signifies the higher faculty of the soul, reason 
proper; the other, the rationalising or discursive jjower, engaged 
in comparisons, and by comparison reaching its results. Aris- 
totle, Be Anima, bk. ii. By Aristotle, vow is used ‘Gn*two 
principal significations.” 1. “Our higher faculties of tbou<^ht 
and knowledge.’’ 3. The faculty, habit, or place of principles, 
that 1,3, of self-evident and self-evidencing notions and judgments. 

The schoolmen, following Boethius, translated it hv intel- 
ledus and intelligmUa ; and some of them appropriated the 
ormer of these terms to its first or general signification, the 
latter to its second or special.” Hamilton, ReuV>} Works, note 
A, sec. 5. 

“On the essential imperfections of the intellect,” Schonen- 
haur. The World as Will and Idea, transl., ii. 330. 

The modern problem introduces a wider range, so as to 
include comparative intelligence, thus directing attention to 
the relations of animals to men. This range of inquiry is in 
harmony with the modern tendency, assigning to synthesis a 
value in advance of analysis. The hypothesis of Evolution has 
lent its influence towards formulating this new statement of 
the problem eoneerning inteUigent life on the earth. When 
we attribute intelligence to animals and to man jointly what 
are the common characteristics included under the term? 
Experimental Psychology includes the whole action of the 
sensory and motor systems within its scope. Definition of 
Intelligence cannot he found within this sphere, where observa- 
tion deals only with movements. Sensory excitation and mere 
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motor action supply no features of intelligence, ^or can the 

~ Sn; 

uonnition of Intelligence is sought, James says, “with intel 

SC If;: I"® I “f ‘'» “‘"‘C- 

f S “f f of “ '“'>5',*’ *■ *■ ™' “ 

restated who^n iFf F f “intelligent.” It must bo 
not n Instinct, animal or mental, appears : and this is 

2 iot SO readily done James u-ti iiis 

ends 071,1 + 1.1 1 • J^mes sajs,— The pursuance of future 
mar ’ aS J attainment, are the 

W +lT^ T"" 7 in a phenomenon.” However 

sf.s+o + 7*’ * ^ double disadvantage in such a 

Intelligence in the language of reisult^.' 

adequately uistmguish it from Instinct. Either “ nientalitv ” in 
clucks more than Intelligence, and the definition of the latter 
ah ndoned ; or the definition itself is not clear, m 

intelii°ent^^^*^n ^ ^^ffyeuce between instinctive actions, and 
o . Compare the two statements above and it will 

“ff fmilw” “ «” 

“i..f f t .ff" i”" ‘''“1 

fff ff ■>« • «»•, is «,h. „™„.; 

luture ends, and the choice of means for their attainment ” 
The consequence of this vagueness is apparent when “ 

lulTl “ lobes and cerebellum.” 

defined as knowm to us in consciousness needs to he 

fined, and that in such manner as to include its lowest phase 
^^i^ceivably he found present in some of the higher 

Th, d.Sniti„. sum U of the proodu.; Lf f 
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not of tlie sensory, as its aiixiiiar}^, providiiig materials of 
knowledge, — nor of its End, or the results of its interposition. 
‘^Intelligence’’ appears in the interpretation of signs so as to 
recognise their meaning. Ey this its Held in “ mentality ” is 
defined, heing distinguished from “ feeling,” resulting from 
excitation of sensitive organism ; from “ End,” as this is fixed 
after comparison of interests, and of means for their realisation ; 
and from “ results ” as these emerge in the history of external 
events. This definition is inadequate as a representation of 
“ human intelligence,” hut it presents the specific distinction 
of intelligence, -which may he the possession of other forms 
of life than the human. Intelligence is the interpretation 
of the meaning of feeling, or sign, or thing, or relations of 
things. 

INTENTION {in-tendo, to stretch towards). — Cherished 
purpose, taking effect in directing the use of means for the 
attainment of a selected end. 

In morals and in law’, intention is the design of the agent, 
and is the key to the responsibility involved in action. 

INTEREST between; ep<se, to be). — The pleasure 

the agent feels in his occupation. Interest, as a motive, usually 
means the stimulating power of individual happiness. 

Butler applies the term as equivalent to self-love. “Men 
form a general notion of interest, . . . which is owdng to self- 
love.” “ The very idea of an interested pursuit, necessarily pre- 
supposes particular passions or appetites.” Preface to Sennom. 

'^Interest is that by which reason becomes practical, Le,, a 
cause determining the will. Hence we say of rational beings 
only, that they take an interest in all things ; irrational beings 
only feel sensual appetites. Reason takes a direct interest in 
action, then, only when the universal validity of its maxims is 
alone sufficient to determine the will. Such an interest alone 
is pure.” Kant, Praciieal Reason^ Abbot, p. 116, note ; Semple, 
p.73. . . . 

“ The interests in wdiose favour ” consciousness exerts it- 
self, “ are its interests and its alone, interests which it creates, 
and w’hich, hut for it, would have no status in the realm of 
being whatever.” James, PHns, of Psychol, ; his Text-Booh of 
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tansirjrik!’' 264, Losanciuet’.s 

INTROSPECTION (Mro, within; to see).- 

_ Jbtn atioii directed upon personal experience. The exe/ci^e 

procure. itself, -or notes its own 

Consciousness is direct knowledge of the facts of experience • 
Introspection is voluntary concentration of consciousness on our 

whnri ol'jective significance of 

TV liat lb felt, tliouglit, or purposed. 

In practical life, its familiar exercise is in self-scrutiny with 
a vieiv to decide the worth of one’s motive in acting. In pliilo- 
sophy. It IS the reflective process by which the mind turns its 
attention upon itself, so as to distinguish the constituent 
elements in any state of consciousness. Tntp 
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possibility of a cognition of objects : firstly, InkiMm, by means 
ot ivlnch the object, though only as phenomenon, is mven ■ 
secondly. Conception, by means of which the object which 
corresponds to tins uituition is thought.” Kant, Pure Reason, 
xVleildejoIin s Tr., 77. ’ 

There is direct knowledge in observation and in conscious- 
ness. The mam philosophic problem connected with intuition 
concerns immediate knowledge of the universal. Intuition of 
the lower order recognises an individual object ; the further 
question stands thus,— Is there an immediate knowledge of 
general truth? Are the first principles of knowledge directly 
mown. The prmciple of Causality, and the principle of 
Justice, may be taken as symbols of the class of truths named 
•necessary,” or “universal” truths. Immediate knowled<^6 of 
these IS intuition. 

By the Intuitional School, it is held that the higher intui- 
tions are at once elements of knowledge, and conditions for 
attainment of wider knowledge. Knowledge of first principles 
is a invon, -independent of experience,— given as a prior con- 
dition for attainment of knowledge through experience; but 
a t»ion has a wider application, inclusive of formal conditions 

mind I^nowledge “ depends on the 

mcl itself as its real cause (formaUs causa), in virtue of the 

mind iteelf being eternal.” Spinoza, Ethics, v., prop. 29, Schol. 

Intuitive knowledge is the perception of the certain agreement 
or disagreement of two ideas, immediately compared together” 
Locke, Essay, bk._ iv. ch. ii. sec. 17. “ In this, the mind is at 

no pains of proving or examining, but perceives the truth as 

the eye doth the light, only by being directed towards it.” 
Xu,, see. I. 

Kant’s position is disdosed in the following passages. 

_ Y of sensibility objects are given to u.s, Ld it alone 

urmshes us with intuitions. By the understanding, they are 
rought, and from it arise conceptions. . . . That sort of intni- 
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tion wliicli relates to an c’ * ' ' 
an emplncal intuition:^ 

-^Esthetic. 

“T]iat presentation which cai 
thought, is called intuition. A 1 
content of intuition has therefor 
I tUnh,^ in the subject, in which ■ 
Aleiltlejohn’s transl., 81 . 

“ Intuition, in English, is restrii 
hut the established logical use and wo 
every incomplex representation whatev 
further and more deep inquiry to ascert 
founded on observation and experience 
a priori sources.” Semple, introd. to 
Mliics. 

Certainly the highest ideas of res 
divine, are not to be attained or proved i 
tion ; but this indemonstrableness, this 
very nature of the divine.” Schweo-ler 
Jacobi.” ’ 

“ Inflation is used in the extent of the 
to include all the jnoducts of the p( 
internal) ami imaginative faculties ; everi 
in short, of which the immediate object i 
act, or state of mind, presented under the 
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object by means of sensation, 
Kant, Pure Reason, intro t 
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conduct, wliicli have no ajDparent basis in the u 
ence of utility/’ Herbert Spencer, Letter to Mi 
and Moral Science^ 721. 

Intuitionalism, whether in J ' ” ‘ “ 

Ethical, rests on an immediate k] ’ ’ 
the recognition of which is the natural function of 
highest power of the rational life. Thi; 

Rational School in Epistemology and in Ethics, ; 
Sensationalism and Utilitarianism. 

“According to intuitionalism, the mind does not at birth 
possess ready-made intuitions; on the contrary, the material of 
experience as supplied by the senses are necessary to the proper 

development of these intuitions As between recent 

exprieutiahsts and intuitionalists, the question may be put as 
follows,— Is knowledge a mere outcome of sensations conjoined 
according to known psychological laws, or does it involve, as a 
further factor, the co-operant activity of rational principle'?” 
bully, Human Mind, ii. 351. 

Intuitionalism, see Price, Review; 
cicl, Intelledual and Active Powers; Ivant, Ethics; MUosh’s 
Method of Divine Government; Martineau, Types of EtUeal 
Iheory; UUtxviooA, Handbook of Moral Philosophij ; Porter 
Elements of Moral Science. ‘ ’ 

For criticism of the theory, refer to Sidgwick, Methods of 

Me. 111 . For reply to this, see Martineau,, Types of 
Ethical Theory, ii. 277. 

Intuitive Judgments” is a contradiction in terms, even 
though we admit automatic ” action in mind. 

lor Physiological and Physico-psychical relations, Carpenter’.s 
MeMalPhysiolocpj, ch. xi. p. 478. Herbert Spencer, as above ; 

on higher intuition, 361. 

^ UDG-MBNT (judico, to declare or decide ; jns, rio-ht • 
dteo, to say).— (1) The act of comparison, (2) its result. Com- 
parison may, howeYer, be more or less complex. It may he (1) 
the comparison of individual qualities, the result being the for. 
mation of a Concept; (2) the comparison of concepts, the result 
being the affirmation of their agreement or the reverse, which 
IS strictly called a Judgment; (3) the comparison of Judgments 


Lb uasis in tne nidi victual experi- 
:er, LeMer to Mill; IMn, Mental 

Intellectual Philosophy or in 
knowledge of necessary truth, 

reason, the 

Ls is the basis of the 
as opposed to 
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tliomselves, the result being an Infereme. . 
stances of the same operation, viz., Judgment 
imrgh only the second is called Judgment. 
ae Judgment (called, when expressed u 
I roposihon) consists of three parts : the 
and Copula 

*0 ^'citure 
G) tlie Equationdl vie 
y) ihe Attributive theory is that of Aristo 
subsequent logicians. On this view, the snbier 


ment m general is the faculty of thinking the parti- 
n' the universal.” Kant, Cvitili of Judgment, Bernard’s 

ueut is impossible when truth and falsehood, with 
srence, are not known; and this difference cannot be 
len ideas are not recognised, and where nothing 
the mind but fact.” Bradley, Logie, S 18 p 30 
iPRUDBNCE iJ^-i^.udenUa; ,W, Lt; 
viiovv c ge). The science of law, as the expression of 
^ and social rights. Personal rights are based upon 
‘.1 conduct. Jurisprudence is thus in closest 
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° ® subordinate way, as illustrative of its prin- 

ciples, is it concerned with the laws of particular states. 

t urisprudence and Moral Philosophy both rest upon the 
great law of right and wrong as made known by the light of 
nature. Moral Philosophy is the philosophy of our knowledge 
and of our application of the laws of right conduct. Jurispru- 
dence IS the philosophy of the applications of the law of iustice 
as these provide for a system of personal rights essential to 
organisation of society; and as they may find expression in 
general piunciples, or in formal enactments. 

Jurisprudence seeks to ascertain the principles of legislation 
as these ought to regulate the legislation of all nations. ^ 

“ To say that there is nothing just or unjust but what is. 
commanded or prohibited by positive laws, is like saying that 
the radii of a circle were not equal till you had drawn the 
circumference.” Montesquieu, .Spmf o/ 

Grotms, De Jure Belli et Pads; Puffendorf, De OMeio- 
et Cms; Leibnitz, Jurisprudentia ; Montesquieu, 
Spii it of Laws ; Mackintosh, Discourse of the Laws of Nature 
and of Nations; Bentham, introd. to Principles of Morals and 
LegislaUon; Austin, 'JJlvi Province of Jurisprudence Detminined- 
luoiimev's Instihites of Law. 

JUSTICE {^iKoxooJrvq, justitia ; jus, law, right).— The equal 
between man and man as equal, in so far as all are subject to 
moral law The definition applies in the aJbstraci, as expressing 
aw, or rule of conduct ; in the interpretation of EtMrM life, as 
the motive in action, or the virtue of character ;, and in the 
adjustment of personal rights and claims, as the end secured. 

When we ask what is the thing we name justice, our ultimate 
appeal must be to the rule of conduct itself. An obligation 
superior to our choice, must become subject of choice, in order 
that Justice may be done, securing the rights of all concerned, 
in the abstract, Justice is universal law; in the concrete it 
includes the minutest detail in liunian interest. 

The range of application belonging to Justice, as the guardian 
of all human rights and interests, has secured for it, from 
ancient times till now, the largest place in ethical discussion, 
n ancient ethical philosophy, there is no discussion iiioi^J ■ 
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(.'onstaiitly roaewed, and none more certainly unfinished, than 
that concerning the nature of Justice. It is often used as 
equivalent to righteousness, uprightness,— moral excellence, 
ts manifold aspects are touched in succession ; "vdien one is 
studied, the others are negdected ; the consequence is a sense of 
the inadequacy of what is said. Now, it is Eetribution; again, 
1 1 IS t le majesty of law; next, it is the harmony of all interests; 
and once again, it is the distribution of advantages. This con- 
fusion results natiiraUy from moving amidst its applications, 
instead of seeking the ultimatum in the law itself. 

The Pythagoreans, using the symbolism of number and form, 
represented Justice as the square, the form which is equal in 
all directions, as broad as it is long,— ipie/ibi lo-aKts fo-os. Aris- 
totle, N. Ethics, V. 8; Mag. Mor. i. 1 ; i. 34. To do things 


squarely is a modern echo. The Pythagorean view had 


reference to penalty,— that which is due to a man on account 
of his conduct, as the action measures the consequences. 


bocrates, considering Justice as the giving to every man his 


Clue, as in the paying of a debt, insists that this can be done 
only if by each man regard is shown for the good of liis 
neighbour; inasmuch as Justice cannot allow of injury even to 
an enemy. EepuUic, i. 331. ‘‘Speaking the truth and pay- 
ing your debts, is not a correct definition of justice.” Plato, 
placing Justice as the fourth of the Cardinal Virtues, of which 
Wisdom, Courage, and Temperance are the other three, repre- 
sents J ustice in its political aspect, in accordance with the con- 
ception of the “Eepuhlic,” as the law requiring “that every 
one shall do his own part,” RejyuE 433. When in the indi- 
vidual life, “ each part of him is doing its own business,” 443 ; 
it is concerned “not with the outward man, but with the 
inward,” for “he sets in order his own inner life.” Aristotle 
dev otes book v. of the N, Ethics to the discussion of Justice. 
Taken as a virtue in the character, it is “ perfect virtue with 
pference to others,” v. 3. Viewed in relation to civil life, it 
is distributive as concerned with the circulation of property, 
honours, and other forms of good ; and it is commutative as 
applicable to contracts, and infliction of penalty. For Roman 
‘.^libuglit, see Cicero, De Fimbus^ v. 23 ; and Ttiscul, i. 45. 
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In modem philosophy, attention has been turned more upon 
law, as an expression of the principle of action, favouring 
greater exactness of definition. Modern philosophy has thus 
discussed largely the question of natural rights, contemplated 
as inalienable. Locke, in considering what estate all men are 
naturally in,” says ‘‘ it is a state of perfect freedom to order 
their actions, and dispose of their possessions and persons as 
they think fit, within the bounds of the law of nature.” 
Treatise on Government^ c. ii. So in Hobbes, Leviathan^ 

Laws of Hature,” c. 14 , — jus naiurale. Justice, implying a 
natural right, seems to involve a S]3ecial difficulty for Utilitarian 
Ethics, which makes happiness the test of the right. Accord- 
ingly, special prominence has been given to Justice in Milks 
Utilitarianism, c. v. ; and in Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, 
bk. iii. c. V. Herbert Spencer has devoted a division of his 
Ethical System to the subject of Justice. 

KNOWLEDGE (yrcocrt?, cognitio ), — The mind’s conscious 
relations with external existence, or with internal occurrence, 
and its interpretation of these relations. Its basis is conscious- 
ness ; its causality is the voluntary activity of conscious life ; 
its method, interpretation by difference • its result, knowledge 
of existence, external or internal. 

Knowledge is immediate, as consciousness itself; mediate, 
as depending on process of reasoning, inductive or deductive. 
Immediate knowledge in consciousness is indubitable ; Know- 
ledge by reasoning requires criticism of its own procedure, by 
reference to laws of evidence and of thought, — verification by 
testing of its own process, in accordance with its recognised 
laws. Epistemology is the philosophy of knowledge, and this 
must supply the foundation of all philosophy. 

In the midst of general agreement, there has been consider- 
able variety in the mode of describing knowledge and its condi- 
tions. 

“ Of my thoughts some are as it were images of things, and 
to these alone properly belongs the name idea.” “ Ideas con- 
sidered only in themselves , . . cannot, properly speaking, be 
false.” There thus only remain our judgments, in which we 
must take diligent heed that we be not deceived. Among 
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tluise ideas some appear to me to be innate, otliers adventi- 
tious, and others to be made by myself, factitious/' Descartes, 
iii. 

Knowledge “may be either inadequate or adequate, — and 
symbolic or intuitive." Leibnitz, Medit. de Cor/nitionp. Veiitafp 
et Ideis. 

Knovdedge is the perception of the connection and agree- 
ment, or disagreement and repugnancy of any of our ideas. In 
this alone it consists," Locke, Esmy^ iv, 1. 2. 

“ If the word idec(, ])e used as . . . sometimes to signify tliought, 
sometimes to signify those internal objects of thought," which 
are images of things, “this must occasion confusion." Keid, 
InielL Powers^ Essay ii, c. 9. 

“ All our knowledge begins with experience," “ It by no 
means follows that it all originates from experience." “Ly 
what means should the faculty of knowledge be aroused to 
activity but by objects, which, acting upon our senses, partly 
of themselves produce ideas in ns, and partly sot our under- 
standing at work to compare these ideas witli one anotherj and, 
by combining or separating them, to convert tlie raw material 
of our sensible impressions into that knowledge of objects which 
is called experience?" Kant, Pare P^eax,, Intro. 

“All human cognition begins Avitli intuitions, proceeds from 
thence to conceptions, and ends with ideas." Kant, Pure 
Reason, Transc, Dial, bk. ii. c. 3. 

“The relation of knowing is the most mysterious tiling in 
the world. If we ask how one thing ran know auotlier, we 
are led into the heart of Erkeninisdlieovie and metaphysics. 
The psychologist, for his part, does not consider the matter as 
curiously as this. Finding a world before him wdiicli lie cannot 
but believe he knows, and setting himself to study his own past 
thoughts, , . . knowledge becomes for him an ultimate relation 
that must be admitted.” “There arc two kinds of knowledge 
broadly and practically distinguishable ; we call them respec- 
tively knowledge of acquaintance and knowledge about . . . 
I am acquainted with many people and things, which I know 
very little about. . . . The less we analyse a thing, and the 
fewer of its relations we perceive, the less we know about it, 
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and tlie more oar familia 
James, Prins. of Psychol. ^ 

Knoioledge ; Lotze, Logic . 

John Grote, Exploratio P 
Being ; Bradley, Logic; La 
LAN G-U AGE ( lingua^ 
languages). — Expression of i 
of names and general terms, and their g- 
in accordance with conditions of thought, 
vocalisation by physiologic: 
the function being localised in 
of Brcdn. Vocalisation, beiiij 
animal life gener: 


of the acquaintance type.” 
5, 221. Fichte, Science of 
in, Prolegomena to Ethics ; 
Idea ; Veitch, Enotoing and 
^ova Metaphysica. 
tongue ; hence “ tongues,” 
ing, and purpose, by use 
;rammatical association, 
It implies use of 
)gical apj)liances, moved from the brain, 
the cortex. ’EQUiiQn, FunctionB 
ig a physical function, belongs to 
•ally, and may be secured as a reflex motor, 
from sensory impression, as in the dog. Ih.; described, Calder- 
wood’s JRdations of Mind and Brain, p. 99. The variety of 
vocalisation in animals may be named “language” as being the 
symbol of feeling. Garner, Epeecli of Monheys. But language 
as the symbol of thought, is the use of vocables, in grammatical 
relation. Max Muller, Origin of Language. 

^ “ Language is a system of signs, different from the things 
signified, but able to suggest them. No doubt brutes have\ 
number of such signs, ... but when we come to Man, we find 
a great difference. He has a deliberate intention to apply a 
sign to every thing. The linguistic impulse is with him 
generalised and systematic.” James, Prins. of Psychol, ii. 356. 

“ On Lip-reading,” Carpenter, Mental Physiol, 204. 

Language, as expressing thoughts, becomes an aid in think- 
ing. Language is evidently, and by the admission of all 
■philosophers, one of the principal instruments or helps of 
thought.” Mill, Logic, bk. i. c. 1. 

Language is related to the problem of Evolution of Intel- 
ligence in the world. Darwin, Descent of Man, 12mo, 86. 

^ The lower animals differ from Man solely in his almost in- 
finitely larger power of associating together the most diversified 
sounds and ideas; and this obviously depends on the hioE 
development of his mental powers.” Ib., 85. 



OF MIND— Activitv of 
mma noo present lu consciousness, or not observed as present 
never heloss inferred as apparently essential to what is con- 
sciously done. One considerable part of the explanation of 
such action may be “unconscious cerebration. Carpenter 
.Mental j- hysidogy. Another and more important part\s the 
complexity of mental exercise, and the occupation of attention 

The action of mind is so marvellous, and a, philosophv of its 
procedure so difficult, that it seems needful to recognise" a con- 
siderable amount of unexplained activity. 

The phenomena of Hypnotism, involving the use of suggestion 

y an operator, have illustrated how largely mind may act upon 
ail accepted ba.sis, not consciously ascertained or verified. 

DAW (Anglo-Saxon, from verb signifying “to lay down” • 
lex, law; Xsyo), to arrange).— The expression of a .sy.stematisecl 
order of events m nature. The significance of the word varies 
according to the diversity of sphere in which it applies-d) 
PimiCAU Law a uniform sequence of material phenomena; 2 
I-MELiAcruAL Law, a.condition of rational procedure essential for 
a t amment o truth ; (3) Moral Law, an imperative of conduct 
requiring right action ; (4) Civil Law, a statute issued by £ 

of th£sfo£'°'' 

The general conception of Law is that of a fixed order in 
^ature, which must bo accepted as such by a rational accent 
Its secondary sense, is the fixed order established in society by 
constituted aiitliority. 

me£al‘'^““ M TI conception of Law is funda- 

mentab Metaphysics must start from the ideal of law” 
involving a t6leoloQ:v. Lni./p t i- ’ 
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which are severally true not of one class of phenomena, but of 
all classes of phenomena.” 

The Epistemological problem involved is this, — Are all laws 
of Mature known as inductions ; or are the laws of thought 
and of right conduct, knowui as necessary trutlis ? This is the 
fundamental question of Epistemolog}', brought into view by 
the inductions of Science. All laws of the physical order in 
the universe are inductions, expressive of a uniform relation of 
things. They are conclusions formulated from observations. 
When we enter the sphere of rational life, “law” ])econies rule 
of conduct, to be interpreted and applied by a rational agent, 
in order that the end may be secured. Here we have a dis-^ 
tinct phase of law “ prescribed rule,” application of which is 
possible only in the life of a rational agent. 

Ethical bw is depicted by Kant as “‘The Imperative of 
Eeason” which declares an action to be objectively necessary. 
In this view “Duty is the necessity of acting from respect for 
the law.” 

Moral laws are “ those maxims by the observance of which 
our conduct acquires an approbation that is independent of all 
consequences.” Lotze, Outliv.es of JPrcici. Philos. , transL, 2, 

LIBBRTAEIAN. — Applicable to the doctrine of Eree-Will, 
and to its supporters. This doctrine is that Will-power implies 
capability of rational self-control in government of motives.—- 
See Freedom of Will. 

LOCAL SIG-NS.— A phrase used to describe the means 
employed for conversion of the non-spatial data of sense 
into a spatial world. “The single impressions exist together 
in the soul in a completely non-spatial way, and are distin- 
guished simply by their qualitative content From this 

non-spatial material, the soul has to re-create entirely afresh 
the spatial image that has disappeared ; and in order to do this, 
it must be able to assign to each single impression the position 
it is to take up in this image relating to the rest, and side by 
side with them. Presupposing this .... that for unknown 
reasons the soul can and must apprehend in spatial forms what 
comes to it as a number of non-spatial impressions, some clue 
will be needed, by the help of which it may find for each 
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impression the plan it must take, in order that the image tliat 
is to arise in idea may be like the spatial figure that has dis- 
appeared.” Lotze, Metaphysics, bk. hi. ch. iv., Bosanquet’s Tr., 
p. 485. Ihe means of this “localisation” of the impressions are 
“ local signs.” “ A token of its former spatial position must’ be 
possessed by each impression, and retained throughout the time 
when that impression, together with all the rest, was present 
ill a non-spatial way in the unity of the soul. Where, then, 
does this token come from ? . . . . It is not until these similar 
stimula come in contact with our bodies that they are distin- 
guished, and then they are distinguished according to the 
different points at which they meet the extended surface of our 
organs of sense. This accordingly may be the spot at which 
the token I am describing has its origin, a token which is given 
along with the stimulus, in consequence of the effects produced 
by it at this spot, and which in the case of each single stimulus 
is distinguished from that given along with any other stimulus.” 
i?>., pp, 485-6. See Wundt, GrundzUge der Physiol. Psychologies 

LOGIC (Xoyt/ 07 , Aoyo 9 , reason, reasoning, language).— -The 
word logka was early used in Latin; while ^ XoytKT} and ro 
XoyiKov were late in coming into use in Greek. Aristotle did 
not use either of them. His writings, which treat of the syllo- 
gism and of demonstration, were entitled Analytics. The name 
Organon was given to the collected series of his writings upon 
logic by the Peripatetics (cf. Topics, viii. 14). The reason of the 
name is, that logic was regarded as not so much a science in 
itself, as the insiniment of all science. The Epicureans called 
it KdvoviKri, the rule by which true and false are to be tried. 
Plato, in the Phmdrus, had called it Vi part (/xipoq), and in the 
Parmenides the organ {opyavov) of philosophy (see Trendelen- 
burg, Elementa Log. Arist.). An old division of philosophy, 
originating with the Stoics, was into logic, ethics, and physics. 

The name Logic is used in a variety of senses. 

First, there is a most restricted use, which limits to Eormal 
Logic — the science of the la%vs of thought, as thought. Hamil- 
ton, Mansel, Thomson. 

“ Logic is the science of the laws of thought as thought ; 
that is, of the necessary conditions to wMch thought, 
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sidered in itself, is subject.” Hamilton, RekVs Worhs^ p. 698, 
note. 

‘‘ It is the science of the form or formal laics of thinking, and 
not of the matter'^ Thomson, Outlines of the Laics of Thought 

Second^ the theory of evidence, or philosophy of the whole 
mental processes by which the mind attains to truth. “ The 
science of the operations of the understanding which are sub- 
servient to the estimation of evidence.” Mill’s Logic^ Intro., 
§ 7. On the question how far Logic is concerned with the 
method^ and not with the mere form of thought, see Lotze, 
Logic, p. 26, Bosanquet’s transl. 

Third, an account of the ultimate principles of knowledge in 
their systematic connection. This is the Transcendental Logic, 
according to the Critical Method of Ivant. ‘‘Logic may be 
considered as twofold, namely, as Logic of the general, or of 
the particular use of the understanding. . . . General Logic 
is, again, either pure or applied. In the former, we abstract 
all the empirical conditions under which the understanding is 
exercised.” In the latter, Logic “is directed to the use of the 
understanding, under the subjective empirical conditions which 
psychology teaches us.” Critique of Pure Reason, Transc. 
Analytic, Introd. 

Fourth, a rationalised theory of existence. Thus Hegel 
calls his entire system a Logic of Being, The process of ex- 
istence and of thought alike being a dialectic movement, the 
following out of that movement in either of its aspects is a 
Logic. All thought-movement, having in every advance these 
three moments, affirmation, negation, and absorption, is the key 
to existence as a totality, for ail is movement of the rational. 

Logic has been variously subdivided, as Pure, and Mk'ed or 
Applied. The former would embrace the Logic of Deduction ; 
the latter that of Induction and Testimony. Deductive Logic 
consists of three parts, corresponding to the three forms in 
which thought manifests itself, viz., the Concept, the Judgment, 
and the Syllogism. Method, or the scientific arrangement of 
thoughts, is frequently added as a fourth head. For a state- 
ment and criticism of the doctrines of the leading logical 
schools, as well as the discussion of the nature and province 
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of Logic, see art. “ Logic,” by Adamson, Mncydopxdia Briian- 

nica, 9 til ed. 

LOVE. — Benevolent disposition, involving regard, admira- 
tion of the person, and readiness to help. Love and Hate are 
the affections of mind from which all the others take their 
rise. The former is awakened by the contemplation of that 
which is regarded as good ; the latter by contemplation of 
that which is regarded as evil. This in the rational life is 
the form in which the common law of attraction and repulsion 
manifests itself. 

MACROCOSM (/xaKpds, large ; koo’/ios, world). — The opin- 
ion of many ancient philosophers that the world consists of 
a soul and a body, was exaggerated by the mystics into the 
theory of the macrvcosm and the microcosm^ according to whiclx 
the universe represented man on a grand scale, and man was an 
epitome of creation. 

MAGNANIMITY {jnagmi,% great ; aidnms^ mind). — Great- 
ness of soul. The crowning element in character, sj^ringing 
from appreciation of the dignity of human nature, in view of 
its powders and responsibilities. Aristotle’s description of the 
great-soiiled man ” appears in A. Eihie.% bk. iv. c. iii. 

MAGNETISM (Animal). — The hypothesis that the phe- 
nomena of Hypnotism can be explained by a magnetic current 
passing from one organism to another. The hypothesis is un- 
supported by recent observations. — Vide Hypnotism. 

MAGNITUDE. — Perception of this is by touch and Ijy 
vision. “The real magnitude of an object is directly known 
by means of active touch. . . . All that the eye gives us 
directly is an apparent magnitude determined by the area of 
the retinal image.” Sully, IJimian 3£md, L 250 ; James, Text- 
Book of Psychology^ p. 342. 

MAJOR. — Applied both to terms and to propositions, 
regarded as parts of the syllogism. The 7nayor term is that 
which is the predicate of the conclusion; the ntwior, that which 
is the subject of the conclusion. The reason of their being 
thus designated is that in the Aristotelian logic, the subject 
and predicate of the conclusion are respectively included and 
including. The premiss in which the major term is compared 
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with, the middle is called the major premiss ; that in which 
the minor and middle terms are compared being called the 
minor premiss. — [J. S.] 

MANICH^ISM. — The doctrine that there are two eternal 
principles, the one good and the other evil, to which the 
happiness and misery of all beings may be traced. It is 
attributed to Manes, a Persian philosopher, who flourished 
about the beginning of the third century. It has been 
questioned whether this doctrine was ever maintained to the 
extent of denying the Divine unity, or of affirming that the 
system of things had not an ultimate tendency to good. It is 
said that the Persians, before Manes, maintained a dualism 
giving the supremacy to the good principle ; Manes maintained 
both to be equally eternal and absolute. 

The Manichean doctrine is favoured by J. S. Mill, Essays 
on Religion^ p. 116, who regards it as more consonant with the 
facts of history, than is the conception of an all-powerful God, 
providing for the good of all sentient beings. This is his inter- 
pretation of the evil in the universe. See Martineau, Types of 
Ethical Theories^ ii. 89. 

MATERIALISM reduces all existence to unity in matter. 

I. Ancient, — Materialistic thought in ancient Grace is repre- 
sented by Leucippus and Democritus, who were the founders 
of the Atomistic philosophy,” and later by Epicurus, who main- 
tained that atoms and space exist from eternity. Lucretius is 
the expounder of the doctrine among the Romans. 

II. Modern Materialism follows on lines essentially the same 
as ancient atomism. It is, however, more conscious : the dis- 
tinction between mind and matter having been more deeply 
realised. Modern materialism is more sharply defined and 
more dogmatically expressed than the corresponding ancient 
systems. 

Gassendi, Hobbes, Hartley, Priestley (England) ; La Mettrie 
and Von Holbach (Prance). See Lange’s History of Materialism 
(transl. by Thomas), “Materialism in England,” bk. i. sec. 3, c. 3; 
Zeller’s History of Greek Philosophy, Pre-^ocratic Period (on 
the Atomists); Sellar’s Roman Poets of the RepiihUc (Essay 
on Lucretius); Veitch’s Lucretius and the Atomic Theory; 
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Munro’s Lucretius; Flint’s AnfLTheisfic^ Theories, lects. ii. iii. 
iv., app. v.-xix; John Masson, LuereUus. 

Priestley, Disquisitions on Mutten* and Spirit ; Three Dis- 
sertations on the Doctrine of Materialism and Philosophical ' 

Necessity ; Price, Letters on Materialism and Philosophical ' . 

Necessity. ■ . 

IJ uder this doctrine, mind is only a function of the brain. ! j 

The structure of this organ is held to account for all that dis- ; 

tinguishes the intellect of man. “ The brain secretes thought, I 

as the li^er secretes bile.” Cabanis, Rapport clu Physique et 
du Moral de V Homme. 

MATHEMATICS {paO'qfiariKri [sc. €7n(TTr}p7j \ ; rd y.aB'qpara). I 

— The science of spatial and quantitative relations. • I 

Pythagoras and his followers found the ultimate explana- : 

tion of things in their mathematical relations. Spinoza : ' 

applied to philosophy the mathematical method of denionstra- ' |i 

tion from Definitions and Axioms. ; « 

The philosophic problem at the basis of mathematical 
thought, concerns the question whether mathematics supplies 
an illustration of necessary truth, recognised as self-evident. 

On this problem, Ivant and J. S. Mill may be taken as repre- 
sentatives of the conflicting views. 

“ That in the sphere of human cognition, we have judgments 
which are necessary, and in the strictest sense universal, con- 
sequently pure a priori, it will be an easy matter to show. If 
we desire an example from the sciences, we need only take any 
proposition in mathematics.” Kant, Pure Reason, Intro., ii., 

Meiklejohn’s transL, p. 3. “ Geometrical principles are always 
apodeictic, that is, united with the consciousness of their 
necessity, as ''Space has only three dimensions.” i?>., ^Esthetic, 
trails!., p. *25 ; cf. Kant’s Prolegomena, secs. 6-13. 

" When it is affirmed that the conclusions of geometry are 
necessary truths, the necessity consists in reality only in this, 
that they necessarily follow from' the suppositions from which 
they are deduced,” Mill, Logic, bk. ii. ch. v. sec. 1. Thus he 
maintains that " our reasonings are grounded on the matters of 
fact postulated in definitions, and not on the definitions them- 
selves.” Logic, bk. i. ch. viii. sec. 6. 
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MATTER. — Extended substance; res extensa^ measurable 
according to length, breadth, and thickness ; divisible accord- 
ing to quantity. “ Body, from its nature, is always divisible.” 
Descartes, Medit.^ vi. 

Its recognition by mind involves a dualism, res cogitans, as 
distinct from res exfensa. Extended substance does not know. 
Mind knows extended substance as dijfferent and apart from 
itself, through the sensory, and by its interpretation of sensible 
experience. 

Aristotle distinguished between matter and form, — vXt] and 
€tSo 9 . Treating these abstractly, he represented matter void of 
form as vXrj Trp^Trj, ;prima materia. The question arises whether 
this is first in the order of time. If so, how are we to explain 
the variety of form ? The real is the concrete unity, form and 
matter, to a^voXov. 

Kant has a special use of “matter,” in the interpretation of 
our Knowledge. “ Our Empirical Knowledge is a compound of 
that which we receive through impressions, and that which the 
faculty of cognition supplies from itself.” Pure Reason, Intro. 
“The undetermined object of an empirical intuition, is called 
phenomenon. That which in the phenomenon corresponds 
to the sensation, I term its matter ; but that which effects 
that the content of the phenomenon can be arranged under 
certain relations, I call its /om.” Pure Reason, Transc. 
JSsthet., § 1. 

MAXIM {maxima ^ropositio, a proposition of the greatest 
weight), synonymous with axiom; a rule of conduct, a self- 
evident truth ; Hamilton, Reid's Works, note a, sec. 5. “There 
are a sort of propositions which, under the name of maxims 
and axioms, have passed for principles of science.” Locke, 
Essay on Human Understanding, bk. iv. ch. vii. 

In the Ethics of Kant, Law is “the objective principle,” 
carrying direct command. “ Maxim is the subjective principle 
of volition,” “ Duty is the necessity for acting from respect 
for the law.” One’s maxim may be a self-made rule. True 
Ethical life is action in accordance with the dictate of the 
reason. Here “ nothing remains which can determine the will 
except objectively the law, and subjectively pure respect (rever- 
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euce) for this prcactical law, and consequently the Maxim to 
follow this law even to the thwarting of all my inclinations/' 
Gwuncltnork of the Metaj^hydcs of Morals, sec. 1. 

MEAN (The), (to yio-ov or //.€o-ot??9).— The middle course 
between passion and apathy. Tli^ is the watchword of the 
Aristotelian ethics. The term emphasises the great distinction 
between the ethics as well as the metaphysics of Plato and of 
Aristotle. According to Aristotle, Virtue is concerned with 
pleasures and pains ; these follow upon our actions ; hence our 
actions are liable to be determined by reference to happiness as 
the End. But all desire tends to excess, wherein is the danger 
of life. Virtue depends on the energy of the soul, directed 
according to reason, Kara tov opOov Xoyov (iV. Eth. ii. 2, 2), 
in view of the honourable and expedient. Virtuous action 
is that which finds the happy mean, the action which takes 
the middle course, shunning extremes. Thus Virtue itself is 
a mean, a Habit formed by deliberate preference, seeing life’s 
risks and its rewards. Virtue is that by which man becomes 
good, and attains to true blessedness, such as the great-souled 
man experiences. Aristotle, N. Ethics, books i. ii. iii. ; Grant, 
Aristotle^ s Ethics, Essay iv, vol. i. 251 ; E. Wallace, Outlines 
of the Philos, of Aristotle ; Benn, Greek Philosophers, i. 397, 

MEDULLA OBLONGATA. — An oblong body, constitii- 
ing a part of the great nerve centre, situated above the spinal 
cord, and just below the Pons. It consists of eight elongated 
bodies, which togetlier afford a subordinate centre. Here the 
nerve fibres are arranged in bands or columns ; and the cellular 
or grey matter is distributed through the substance. It is a 
centre of distribution in close relation with the spinal cord. 

MEGARICS (The).— The school founded by Euclid of 
Megara reckons as one of the three Socratic schools. Its 
interest was more dialectical than ethical. The teaching of 
the Megarics is described by Schwegler as a Bocratic trans- 
formation of the Eleatic doctrine.” Intellectually, the Megarics 
busied themselves with a negative existence, intended to dis- 
prove the reality of the sensuous and manifold, and ]jreparing 
the way for the post- Aristotelian Scepticism ; while, Ethically, 
their inculcation of the necessity of a life of pure reason, in 
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wliich sense and passion were utterly anniliilated, lias been 
well called “ only a finer, more intellectual Cynicism.” Zeller, 
Socvates and the SocvatiG Schools, ICng. transL ^ Schwegler and 
'Ueheiweg, Histones of Philosophy, in loc. 

iMBiyEORYT (inemiTii, to remember, to recall). — Tbe power of 
recalling to consciousness experience and knowledge. There 
are two sides to the process of recollection, the one physh 
cal, the other mental; the one in the field of neurosis, the 
other in the field of psychosis. The sensory centres, being in 
constant use, are readily thrown into activity, at times even 
reproducing impressions without contact with the external 
object. On the side of intelligence, there is conscious 
association of impressions, conceptions, and experiences such 
as are dependent on power of comparison. This is the intel- 
ligent phase of recollection, — remembrance of what has cost us 
effort to reach and retain, — a continually recurring testimony for 
the continuity of the conscious life. The Intellectual phase of 
memory is the dominant, the physical being only auxiliary; 
but so far auxiliary that, in the recalling of scenes and inci- 
dents, there is good reason for supposing that there is renewed 
excitation of the sensory centres. Continuous action of both 
sides, physical and mental, is the natural harmony. 

The cause both of retention and of recollection is the law 
of habit in the nervous system, working as it does in the 
* Association of ideas.’” James, Prin. of Psychol., i. 653. 

All iniprovement of memory consists in the improvement 
of one’s habitual methods of recording facts,” Ih., i. 667. 
There is obvious need for distinguishing the two sides; next 
contemplating them in combination. Memory includes all that 
belongs to the activity of our life ; but the centre of its power 
is the rational activity which concerns itself with interpreta- 
tion of experience. “All improvement of memory consists 
in better thinhmgj'^ Spontaneous memory is remenihrance. 
Intentional memory is recollection or reminiscence. The former 
is passive, the latter active, memory. Sully, Outlines of 
Psychology, p. 276. Carpenter, Mental Physiology, c. ii. ; 
Wundt, Physiol. Psycliologie, I. 559, 594 ; Ladd, Physiological 
Psychology, 545-549; Caiderwood, Mind and Brain, c. ix. ; 
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Eibot, Diseases of Memory : Ziehen, Outlines of Physiological 

Psijcliolofjy, c. xi. 

Plafco, in seeking to account for our knowledge of the ideal, 
supposes the pre-existence of the soul, and adopts the hypothesis 
that knowledge of truth transcending our present experience is 
to be regarded as a phase of remembrance, avaiiv7}<TLs. Meno, 
86 ; Phs^clo, 73 . 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY.— A rational explanation of 
the facts of consciousness (Psychology), of the conditions of 
knowledge and of the problem of Being (Jfeta- 

physics). Philosophy is Intellectual, as dealing specially with 
the cognitive power ; Ethical, as concerned with the conditions 
of right conduct. These two divisions are mutually dependent, 
and are complementary in the interpretation of existence. 

MERIT (meritum, deserving; jaepos, a part, share, or 
portion). — The good desert of the moral agent in his fulfilling 
of moral law, as deserving of praise or reward. Self-approba- 
tion in well-doing has its social equivalent in the approbation 
of all moral beings. Thus good desert is recognition in moral 
government of fulfilled obligation, in view of individual re- 
sponsibility for conduct. 

MESMERIC SLEEP. — Artificially induced slumber, dur- 
ing which mental activity is maintained under direction of an 
operator. Vide Hypnotism, 

METAPHYSICS (p-erd, with, coming next with; 
nature). — Speculative philosophy, transcending questions as to 
the nature of mind, and including the general problems of 
Being, — Ontology. This department of philosophy is concerned 
with the whole range of speculative problems, beyond the 
nature and relations of things, thus expressly transcending 
empirical psychology. 

The origin of the term is commonly referred to Andronicus 
of Rhodes, the collector of the works of Aristotle, about 70 
B.C., who inscribed upon a portion of them the words Td gera 
rd cjyvortKa., 'Whether the phrase was intended merely to indicate 
that this portion should stand after the Physics in the order of 
the collected works of Aristotle, or to mark the philosophic 
significance of the work as the Trpiarrj <j>(Xoaro<j>La — (the funda- 
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mental or ultimate philosoplxy),— dealing with 6V ^ 6V, — is not 
clear. Ueherweg’s Hist,^ i, 145 ; Schwegler’s Hist, p. 98. 

^‘The name ‘ Metaphysics ’ is a creation of Aristotelian com- 
mentators. Plato’s word for it was ' Dialectics,’ and Aristotle 
used instead of it the phrase ' first (fundamental) philosophy,’ 
while Physics in a like connection is for him 'a second philo- 
sophy.’ Every science selects for investigation a special sphere, 
a particular species of being, but none of them applies itself to 
the notion of Being as such. There is a science necessary, 
therefore, which shall make an object of inquiry on its own 
account, of that which the other sciences accept from experi- 
ence, and as it were hypothetically. This is the office of the'*' 
first philosophy, which occupies itself therefore with being as 
being, whereas the other sciences have to do with special 
concrete being. Metaphysics constituting, then, as this science 
of being and its elementary grounds, a presupposition for the 
other disciplines, are naturally philosophy. If there were, 
says Aristotle, only physical beings, physics would be the first 
and only philosophy ; but if there is an immaterial and unmoved 
essence which is the ground of all being, there must be also an 
earlier, and, as earlier, universal philosophy. This first ground 
of all being is God, and for that reason Aristotle sometimes also 
calls his first philosophy Theology.” Schwegler, History of 
FMloso]fliy, 8th ed., p. 98, Stirling’s Tr. 

In common usage, "Metaphysics” includes all problems 
concerned with the Universe, regarded as a systematised whole, 
within the sphere of science ; and, beyond this, with the 
Totality of Being, for which the known Universe is witness. 
It presupposes a Philosophy of Observation, — Science and 
Philosophy taken together. 

Its method implies that the results of observation are accepted 
as data, while observation itself is inadequate to deal with the 
problems which it raises, and that Eeasoii must pursue its own 
course for its own satisfaction, relying on the laws of thought 
themselves. Thought must complete its self-imposed task, 
seeking a system of Being, in harmony with observation, 
external and internal, always giving precedence to " the facts 
of consciousness.” 
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For a Eatioiial Pliilosopliy, this is the ultimate philosophy. 
Its antagonistic scheme is Positivism, which knows only facts, 
and, ignoring causes, assigns “ Metaphysic ” to the infancy of the 
race, circumscribes inquiry by a boundary-line of “Agnosticism,” 
and denies the possibility of “ Metaphysics ” as defined above. 

Kant, devoting his main efforts to secure an adequate theory 
of knowledge, gives a subjective, rather than an objective 
rendering of the term “ Metaphysic.” He is less concerned 
with the sphere of knowledge ; more with the mode of know- 
ing, and more especially with the conditions of knowledge. His 

aim is to find along with the empirical, and in the midst of it, 

I the Transcendental, — the presence in experience of conditions 

I not supplied by experience, — and for him this is the “Meta- 

! physical” in knowledge, that w^hich is along with, and yet 


beyond, all questions as to the nature of the things knowm. 
The first result under his method is destructive, for the Ideas 
of the Keason, — God, the Soul, the Universe, — are merely 
regulative of our procedure, and have no objective significance, 
such as Descartes claimed, — Descartes, Method. But, the 
“ Metaphysical ” in Epistemology must lead on the more surely 
to “ Metaphysics ” as a branch of Philosophy. This Kant at 
once recognises wiien be passes to Practical Philosophy, wdiere 
the authority of moral hw is the essential fact. 

The following quotations illustrate Kant’s positions : — 
“ Eeason finds itself compelled to have recourse to principles 
which transcend the region of experience, while they arc 
regarded by common-sense without distrust. It thus falls into 
confusion and contradictions. ... The arena of these endless 
contests is called mstaphysic.” Preface to 1st edition of Pure 
Peason, Meiklejohn’s Tr., xvii. Metaphysic is thus “a science 
which shall determine the possibility, principles, and extent 
of human knowledge a 'prionP “In this transcendental or 
supersensible sphere, where experience affords us neither 
instruction nor guidance, lie the investigations of Reason. . . . 
The unavoidable problems of mere pure reason are God, Free- 
dom (of will), and Immortality. The science which, with ail 
its preliminaries, has for its special object the solution of these 
problems, is named Metaphysics.” 15., 4,, 5. “ Metaphysic is 





aiviaea into tnat ol the s;pemlative and that of the ^metical 
use of pure reason, aud is, accordingly, either the metaphysic 
of nature, or the metaphysic of ethics. The former contains 
aU the pure rational principles ... of all theoretical cogni- 
tion ; the latter the principles which determine and necessitate 
a priori a,lL action. . . . The metaphysic of speculative reason 
IS what is commonly called metaphysic in the more limited 
sense. But as a pure moral philosophy properly forms a part 
of this system of cognition, we must allow it to retain the name 
metaphysic.” Ib., p. 509 . 

“Metaphysics means nothing hut an unusually obstinate 
eflort to think clearly.” James, Prim, of Psi/chol, i. 145 . 
Metaphysical Method in Philosophy, Hodgson, Mind, ix. 48 . 
MBTEMPIRIOAL beyond; i/jLTrupla, experience).— 
feiuce we are to rise to Metaphysics through Science, we must 
never forsake the method of science; and further, if, in con- 
formity with inductive principles, we are never to invoke aid 
rom any higher source than experience, we must, perforce, 
discard all inquiries whatever which transcend the ascertained 
or ascertainable date of experience. Hence the necessity for a 
new word which wUl clearly designate this discarded remainder 
a word which must characterise the nature of the inquiries 
rejected. If, then, the empirical designates the province we 

province we exclude 

may fitly be styled the MetempirieaV’ Problems of Life and 
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a service, but they must await a benefactor from without . . 
The reason which the teaching gives ” (apparently the Pytha- 
goreans) '' is, that man is in a kind of prison, and that he may 
not set himself free, nor escape from it, seems to me rather 
profound, and not easy to fathom.” Church’s Traiisl. Pater, 
Plato and Platonism^ p. 57 . 

METHOD (/xe^oSos ; /xcra, with, and 6S05, a way). — Systema- 
tised conditions for advancing from one position to another ; 
the rule of procedure for thought, in accordance with which 
truth may be reached; the essential conditions for Epistem- 
ology. “ We ought to see well what demonstration (or proof) 
suits each particular subject ; for it would be absurd to mix 
together the research of science and that of methodP Aristotle, 
Metaphys., lib. ii. Aristotle first developed Formal Logic, 
giving us the Deductive method, inference from a general truth 
to particulars. Modern Philosophy has made conspicuous the 
Inductive Method, — inference of general truth from observed 
examples. Method “involves the two great questions, what 
is the distinction, and what is the road to the distinction.” 
Baldwin, Elements of PhijcJi,^ 12 . 

Aristotle’s Organon; Descartes, Method, Veitch’s trausl. ; 
Kimo Fischer, Descartes and his School, Gordy’s Tr. ; ll^Iill, 
Logic; Principles of Science ; Logic, Bosanquet’s 

Tr. ; Cyples, Process of Human Experience, 

MICROCOSM (/xt/v'po9, small ; K 6 (Tjxo<s, world). — Commonly 
applied to Man, whose nature, physical and spiritual in one, is 
representative of the cosmos as a whole. Bacon, Adrance'mejit 
of Learning, bk. ii. ; Eeid, Active Foioers, iii. 1. 1 ; Lotze, 
Microlwsmus, translated by Hamilton and Jones, i, 401. 

MIND {mens ; vovg ; Anglo-Saxon, ge-mynd, to think ; 
German, meinon). — Intelligence, as seen in self-conscious 
activity, gathering knowledge of existence. 

Mind appears in relation with organic life, but is known in 
consciousness as distinct from organism in exercise, and in the 
results of activity. It stands in contrast wuth organism : its 
feeling is distinct from nerve sensibility ; its activity is different 
from motor activity. While in man’s experience the relation 
of organism and mind is constant, it is a relation disclosing at 
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every point the superiority of mind to organism. The Sensory is 
subject to excitation by contact with the external ; Mind inter- 
prets consequent experience. In the field of activity, mind con- 
templates the conditions of action, and the end to be reached ; 
forms a purpose, and utilises muscular activity in the exercise of 
will-power. Intelligence is directly known by man in the activity 
of his own consciousness. Thought is its essential characteristic. 
We attribute intelligence to our fellow-men only as they give ex- 
pression to intelligence in word or action. Language is the first 
. index to the intelligence of others ; range of activity is the next. 

The question, does Mind appear in relation with organic life 
lower than the human, can be answered only by observation of 
animals. In default of language, their actions must supply the 
evidence. Within animal experience, we distinguish sensibility, 
instinct, and interpretation of signs other than those which are 
the expression of their physical feeling. The great difficulty 
in conducting observations is to find an exact definition of 
“ mind.” That the exercise of thought by use of general terms 
does not belong to animals, is clear. The definition of “ Intel- 
ligence ” must exclude this, and must include that in our own 
intelligent life which falls beneath this. Interpretation of signs, 
arbitrary yet intelligible, seems the test most available. 

On the relation of animal to human intelligence, consult 
Darwin, Descent of Man^ c. iii. ; Wallace, Darwinism^ p. 461 ; 
Herbert Spencer^s Psychology^ part iv. c. 5 ; Sully, Psychology^ 
481 ; Lloyd Morgan, Animal Life and Intelligence ; Eomanes, 
Animal Intelligence and Mental Evolution in Animals ; Calder- 
wood, Relations of Mind and Brain; and Evolution and Manis 
Place in Nature ; Habit and Intelligence. 

As Mind concerns itself with the source of all finite exist- 
ence, Philosophy must refer to an Intelligent Erst Cause. 

Anaxagoras was the first of the Greek philosophers to speak 
of ‘‘mind,” Now, as the source of all things in the ITniverse. 
This seemed to Socrates a wiser suggestion than “ eccentricities,” 
such as air, water, fire. “ I heard of some one who had a book 
of Anaxagoras, as he said, out of which he read that Mind was 
the disposer and Cause of all; and I wms quite delighted at the 
notion of this.” Plato, Pliaedo, 97, Jowett’s transL 
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As to Mind in man, consciousness is the witness, and its testi- 
mony is on all hands admitted to be indubitable. Since tlie direct 
questioning of Consciousness was begun by Descartes, there 
has been no debate as to the certainty of what is revealed by 
consciousness. Eo less certain is the other side of the Cartesian 
statement, “ Cogito,” “ I think.” Thought, strictly interpreted, 
is the distinguishing characteristic of the intelligent life in man. 

“By Mind (Geniuth), there is only to be understood the 
faculty of combining given representafions, and so producing 
unity of empirical apperception (Animus), not the substance 
(Anwia), as in nature altogether distinct from matter.” Kant, 
Antliropologie, Werlce, vii. 119. Adamson, Philos, of Kant, 241. 

For analysis of consciousness, see Ward’s “Psychology,” 
Encydop^&dia Britan., 9th ed. With “Psychology ” mus^ be 
considered the physical basis of mental activitjq as revealed 
by “Physiology,” involving the relations of Brain and Mind. 
Lotze, Metaph., bk. iii. c. 5 ; Clifford, Lectures and Essays, ii. 
71 ; Prince, The Nature of AIM and Human Automatism. 

The theory of Evolution has given force to this inquiry,— At 
what point does mind first appear in the scale of life ^ The 
biological question is one of science and of philosophy ; the 
question of fact depends on the definition of “ Mind.” 

From one point of view, Mind is presupposed in Evolution. 
This Darwin recognised. In the opening of his chapter on 
Instinct is this prefatory statement: “I may here premise, that 
I have nothing to do with the origin of the mental powers, any 
more than I have with that of life itself.” Origin of Species, 
191. “If Evolution is to wvork smoothly, consciousness in 
some shape must have been present at the origin of tilings.” 
James, Principles of Psychol., ii. 149. From another point of 
view. Evolution only presupposes Organism, which is held to 
account for the appearance of Mind. The tendency here has 
been to escape or to ignore the chasm, by making Mind commen- 
surate with life, suggesting that “mind-stuff,” or “soul-stuff,” 
belongs to life in its germinal or protoplasmic form. In this 
hypothesis then is evidence of the difficulty of a monistic scheme. 
Sensibility and Motion are coextensive with life, but these are 
not equivalent to Intelligence, as they do not involve know- 
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ledge. The contrast between sensibility of the nerve- fibre and 
the interpretation of sensory impressions is vast. A philosophy 
of mind-stuff does not exist. Observation affords no warrant 
for the hypothesis, that “ self-consciousness belongs to all life. 

Granting the existence of mind, as a distinct spiritual entity, 
having strictly spiritual functions, it exists in complete and 
constant unison with organic life. So much is a parallelism of 
function apparent, that there seems evidence favouring the con- 
elusion that “ the immediate condition of a state of conscious- 
ness is activity of some sort in the cerebral hemispheres,^’ 

James, Text-Booh of Fsyehology, 5,— but obscurity still hangs 
over the interpretation of this “ condition.” ^ 

MODE (inodm, measure, standard, quantity).— Modification 
of form, quality, or relations of qualities, such as mark indi- 
viduality within a species. A mode is variable, and does not 
affect the essence of the object. 

Modes are secondary or subsidiary ; variable conditions of 
existence. Modification is properly the bringing of a thing into 
a mode, but is used also to denote the mode of itself. 

Spinoza distinguishes mode from attribute : — “ By attribute I 
understand that which the mind perceives of substance as con- 
stituting its essence. By mode I understand the affections of 
substance, or that which is in something else, through which 
also it is conceived.” Ethics, pt. i. defs. 4 and 5. 

^ MOLECULE {moles, mass ; molecula, a little mass).— Dis- 
tinguished from atom, as the smallest particle of matter 
(elementary or compound) which can exist apart. 

MOMENT.— A constituent point in the history of move- 
ment; an essential element in thought, such as '‘affirmation.” 

According to Hegel, there are three moments in all thought- 
movement. These are, affirmation, contradiction or difference, 
absorption. This is the trilogy of the Hegelian Logic, which 
regards the Dialectic movement of thought as the true philo- 
sophy of Being. 

MONAD {y.ovw 5 , unity, one). --According to Leibnitz, the 
elementary particles of matter are vital forces, acting not 
mechanically, but from an internal principle. They develop 
from within, constituting a system by the agency of the Monad 
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jMonarlnm. Oj)em PhilosopMca, ^nlmsinii ; No'i\ Ess.^ TheotL , 
Epid. 30, p. 740 ; Translation of the Mojiedology in Journal 
of Sp)eridafive Philos,^ 1867, edited hy Harris, voL i. p. 129^ 
Philoropliical Works of Leibnitz, translated by Duncan ^ 
'‘Moiiadology,” abridgment of the “Theodicy.” 

MONISM (/xoVos, alone or single). — The unity of all being. 
This theory rejects the dualism of mind and matter, affirming' 
either that there is nothing but Mind and its manifestations, t 
or that there is nothing save Matter and its properties. “Where 
the Tlieistic conception is a preliminary, the theory is Panthe- 
istic, as in Spinoza and Hegel ; in the second form of th© 
theory, it is non-Theistic. “The philosophical Unitarians or j 
Monists reject the testimony of consciousness to the ultimate ; 
duality of the subject and object in perception, but they arrive > 
at the unity of these in different ways. Some admit the ^ 
testimony of consciousness to the equipoise of the mental and J 
material phenomena, and do not attempt to reduce either mind | 
to matter, or matter to mind,” but “maintain that mind and - . 
matter are only phenomenal niodilications of the same common ' | 
substance.” Hamilton, Mefapli., lect. xvi, A 

The monistic thought of the present day takes one of two ri 
forms: either the empirical formula of continuity of Energy, 
favoured by physical science; or a monistic Idealism, as iu .r] 
Hegel, which regards all as the expression of the Idea, the 
manifestation of a spiiitualistic movement, finst in nature itself, i 
and then in consciousness. For summary of the Hegelian 
theory of “the one Divine mind reproducing itself in the ' 
human soul,” refer to Green’s Proleg, to Etlilrs, 189, § 180. . 
Compare Morris’s Introduction to the Exposition of HegeVs ■ 
Philosojohi/ of the State, Griggs’ “Philosophical Classics.” 
“Jewish ]\redireval Philosophy and Spinoza,” Sorley, Mind^ [ 
V. 362 ; Hoffding’s Outlines of Psychol., p. 68. ) 

MONOTHEISM {pAvo^ alone; 0^6^, God).— The belief' 
that God is essentially one. 

MOHAL {moraJis, pertaining to manners ; mos, custom). — 
The approved in practice ; the quality, good or bad, belongixig ■ 
to actions as tested by moral law. When, by abbreviation, we 
“moral judgments” and “moral sentiments,” we 
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mean jiidgnients ana sentiments concernea wiui nguo eonauct. 
There is no use of the term “ moral ’’ apart from the recognition 
of universal law— a direct command — implying the necessity 
of an act. Our theory of the knowledge of such laws does not 
involve real diversity as to'the significance and objective autho- 
rity of the law itself. 

MORAL FACULTY. — Conscience ; the power of mind 
by which we obtain our knowledge of moral law. The phrase 
belongs to Epistemology. It is not in any way concerned wdth 
the power of doing what the law requires. References to “ Moral 
Faculty ” are more common under Ethical Theories w^hich regard 
moral law as the expression of universal truth. Butler’s Ser7nons 
“On Human hTature.” Such references are less frequent under 
theories which represent moral distinctions as inductions from 
experience. See, however, Bain, Emotions and Wil\ 283. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. — Ethics ; the science of human 
duty ; the theory of moral life ; of personality as subject to 
moral law. It is the philosophy of our knowledge of moral 
law, of the application of such law to conduct, and of our 
relations as moral beings. 

Morality commences with, and begins in, the sacred dis- 
tinction between thing and person. On this distinction all law, 
human and divine, is grounded.” Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, 
“ Ancient Greek Philosophy was divided into three sciences : 
Physics, Ethics, and Logic.” Ethics is “the science of the 
laws of freedom.” “ Ethics must also consider the conditions 
under which what ought to happen, frequently does not.” 
Eant, Pref. to Gh^oundwork of the Metaphysics of Ethics, 

» In what is commonly known by the name of Moral Philo- 
sophy there are two sciences : one the science of Virtue 
(Archaics) ; the other, the science of Plappiness (Eudaimonics). 
The two sciences need each other, and affect each other ; but 
they start from different points.” John Grote, Moral Ideals,, p. 1, 
“ We may call all philosophy empirical^ so far as it is based 
on m’ounds of experience ; . . . that which delivers its doctrines 
from a priori principles alone, we may call pwre philosophy.” 
“ In Ethics, the former may be named practical Anthropology ; 
the latter, MoralityP Kant, Groimdivo7% Abbot’s Tr., pref., 2. 
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Witli duty and happiness, Fichte includes positive morality, 
communion with God, and the philosophic knowledge of God. 
The law of human freedom is the rule of rational law, placing 
us in relation with the Deity, so giving natural theology a place 
in moral science. Fichte, System der Sittenlehre. 

‘‘ To show how the ethical universe is to be comprehended 
is Hegel’s statement of his object, as given in the introduction 
to PMlosojpliie des MecJits, ■ 

‘‘From the dawn of philosophy, the question concerning the 
summwn bonmi, or, what is the same thing, concerning tlie 
foundation of morality, has been accounted the main problem 
in speculative thought.” J. S. Mill, UtUitcmanism, p. 1. 

“A Alethod of Ethics” may be explained to mean “any 
rational procedure by which we determine Right Conduct.” 
Sidgwick, of p. 1. 

In Moral Philosophy, schools of thought are divided accord- 
ing as knowledge of moral law is referred to insight of reason, 
or to induction from experience ; and according as the ethical 
end is represented as fulfilment of ethical law, or the happiness 
or perfection of the agents. 

The modern Rational School is represented by Kant, Reid, 
Stewart, Fichte, Hegel, Lotze, Bradley, Green, Porter, M'Cosh, 
Alartineau. The Experiential School, by Hobbes, Eentham, 
J. S. Mill, Herbert Spencer, Bain, Sidgwick, Leslie Stephen. 

Within the Rational School, Kantians and Hegelians occupy 
distinct positions as to the significance of Ethical law, and of 
free-will. The Keo-Kantian division of recent times leans 
more to Hegel than to Kant. For outlines, see Muirhead, 
Elements of Ethics, 

Recent discussions. — Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory ; 
Green, Prolegomena to Ethics. Criticisms of this work, — Ed. 
Caird, Mind, viii. 544; Sidgwick, Mmd, ix. 169 ; “Green’s 
Metaph. of Knowledge,” A. J. Balfour, Mind, ix, 73, by same 
author, “The Philosophy of Ethics,” Mind, iii. 67 ; “Ethics 
and Politics,” Barratt, Mind, ii. 453 ; “ Evolution of Morality,” 
J. Seth, Mind, xiii. 27. “ Idiopsychological Ethics,” Sidgwick, 

Mind, xii. 31 — criticism of Martineau. Lotze, Practical Philo- 
sophy, traiisl. by Ladd; art. on Yalue, Alexander, I* 
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MORAL SENSE. — A designation of the moral faculty, 
when its functions are interpreted by analogy of the special 
senses. Such usage belongs to a transition period in British 
Ethics. Shaftesbury^, Inquiry concerning Virtue, 1711, as in 
The Characteristics; Hutcheson, Inquiry and System of Moral 
Philosojdty ; Kant’s objection to such representations, Uthics, 
Abbot, 3rd ed., 128, 213. 

Later usage employs the phrase to indicate moral sentiment, 
awakened by self-criticism, under application of moral law, as 
reverence for law, and self-approbation or self-condemnation. 
While law is constant, sentiment is variable, depending on 
individual reflection. 

MORPHOLOG-Y form; Xoyos, science), — The 

science of organic form. Haeckel, Gen. Morplt., i,, Introd. ; 
Spencer, Principles of Biology, i. Article “ Morphology, '' P. 
Geddes, in Enc/yclopxdia Britannica (9th ed.). 

MOTIVE {moveo, to move).— Mental impulse or internal 
spring of action, whether desire, affection, or passion. Motor 
excitation belongs to organic life; Motive is impulse within. 
Physical appetite has its motive power in consciousness. The 
word principle, as signifying the origin of action, is often used 
as synonymous with motive. Simultaneous action of a variety 
of motives may supply a combination of motive force. 

By motive I mean the whole of that which moves, excites, or 
invites the mind to volition, whether that be one thing singly, 
or many things conjunctly. Many particular things may concur 
and unite their strength to induce the mind ; and when it is so, 
all together are, as it were, one complex motive What- 

ever is a motive, in this sense, must be something that is extant 
in the view or apprehension of the understanding, or perceiving 
faculty. Nothing can induce or invite the mind to will or act 
anything, any further than it is perceived, or is in some way or 
other in the mind’s view.” Edwards, On the Will, pt. i. sec. 2. 

As to the Ethical Motive, Kant says Whatever is deduced 
from the particular natural characteristics of humanity, from 
certain feelings and propensions, . . . ., may indeed supply us 
with a subjective principle on which we may have a propension 
and inclination to act, but not with an objective principle on 
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it. GTotindwo7% ch. ii. ; Kant’s Theory of Ethics, Abbot, 
3rd ed., p. 43. Hence Kant’s distinction between “patholo- 
gical” and “rational,” in the history of impulse. 

Conflict of motives is a familiar occurrence. Variety may 
involve contrariety, rendering combination impossible, and con- 
flict inevitable. Conflict arises first from the complexity of 
our nature, and the spontaneity of impulse under laws of 
sensibility, and of association ; and further, from exercise of will- 
power in regulation of the motive forces, involving restraint, in 
order to guidance. Voluntary regulation of conduct, implies 
choice between motives, — development of one, restriction of 
another. Our motives in their first appearance are spontaneous ; 
in their subsequent action are voluntarily determined. 

Green, admitting diversity of desires and aversions in con- 
sciousness, reasons on the Hegelian basis in favour of “self- 
realisation ” as the end of action, and makes regard to this the 
sole motive. “ The motive necessarily involved in the act 
of will, is not one of the mere desires or aversions. ... It is 
constituted by the reaction of the man’s self upon these, and its 
identification of itself with one of them, as that by which the 
satisfaction forms for the time its object.” Green, Frolegomena 
to Ethics, p. 108 ; see also Bradley, Ethical Studies, 

“ The first point to start from, in understanding voluntary 
action, and the possible occurrence of it with no fiat or express 
resolve, is the fact that consciousness is in its very nature im- 
pulsive.” Principles of Psychol., ii. 

What is required here is a clear distinction between mere 
motor activity and voluntary action. The latter is that which 
is the product of an act of Will ; — exclusively action which 
is the result of “ express resolve.” 

“ All the stimuli to voluntary consciousness may be gathered 
under a single term, t.e., 2fotive, "which shall denote any influ- 
ence wdiatever, which tends to bring about voluntary action.” 
Baldwin, EleiuenU of Psychology, p. 338. 

All influences, w’hether physical or mental, which coming in 
upon consciousness, move the mind prior to volition, must be 
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combined in the motive ; but there is need to guard the phrase 
‘Hends to bring about voluntary action.” It means no more 
than^ “ quickens interest,”— it does not express causality in 
volition. International Jour, of Ethics, iv. 89 and 229, 

MOTOR REGrION, called also the “ Motor Zone.” — That 
portion of the brain in which are localised the centres from 
which muscular movement is effected. All these are massed 
together in the centre of the organ, where are localised organic 
stimuli, and efferent apparatus, for bringing into use the limbs, 
and more widely the general muscular system. In the early 
stages of experiment, it became the practice to describe a circle 
over the region from which response was found in muscular 
apparatus. Prolonged experiment has shown that this function 
may be participated in by two collateral convolutions. Though 
no response is found by application of the electrode in the hollow, 
it is obtained when excitation is applied on the eminence of 
neighbouring convolutions. The great central region, both on 
the outer surface of the hemisphere, and the inner or concealed 
side, where the hemispheres lie in close relation, being appro- 
priated to motor action, the front region and the back region 
of the brain are silent, giving no response in muscular 
movement to electric excitation, so suggesting that these are 
sensory centres. See illustrations in Perrier's Localisation; 
Calderwood, Mind and Brain; James, Text-Booh of PsychohmL 
MUSCULAR SENSE,— Sensibility in consciousness de- 
pendent on expansion and contraction of the muscles in motor 
activity. Voluntary use of the muscular system makes experi- 
ment possible on the whole series of feelings of innervation. 

Wundt, Gnmdzuge der Physiologischen P&ychologie, i. 399 ; 
Miinsterberg, BeUrdge zur exper. Psychologic; Carpenter' 
Mental Physiology; Sully, Ilwnan Mind, i. 122; James, 
Princyples of Psychol, i. 61, ii. 189; Dewey, Psychol, 56; 
Davis, Elements of Psychol, 20 ; Groom Robertson, ‘'Munster- 
berg on Muscular Sense,” Mind, xv. 524. 

MYSTICISM (/Aiico, to shut up ; /avccd, to initiate ; ycvcrrmo^ 
secret ; pertaining to f^varypia, mysteries, or secret doctrines). — 
The term includes philosophical speculation which breaks away 
from the tests of observation and experience, relying on special 
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exaltation of the spirit, connected with personal abstractio]i, 
concentration of attention, or divine afflatus. It ‘recognises the 
attractions of an intelligible world, purely spiritual in char- 
acter, and is allured by all speculation which the reality of 
such a world suggests. 

Mysticism appears in the eastern religious systems of Erah- 
minism and Buddhism ; in Greek philosophy, in Neo-Platonism. 
In the Middle Ages the tendency is seen in Bernard of Ciair- 
vaux. In modern times Germany has been the chief home of 
Mysticism, under the leadership of Eckhart, Tauler, and, later, 
Jacob Boehm e. 

‘‘Mysticism has this in common with the true science of 
reason, — it does not recognise the conceptions of mere sensuous 
experience as the highest, but strives to raise itself above all 
experience.’^ Fichte, Gharaderidics of the A ge^ lect. viii. 
“ In the firm reliance on the world of thought as the highest 
and most excellent, the science of reason and mysticism are 
completely at one.” Ih, 

“ Mysticism in philosophy is the belief that God may be known 
face to face, without anything intermediate. It is a yielding 
to the sentiment awakened by the idea of the infinite, and a 
running up of all knowledge and all duty to the contemplation 
and love of him. Cousin, History of Modem Philosophy , 1st 
series, vol. ii. lects. ix. x. 

“ Whether in the Yedas, in the Platonists, or in the Hege- 
lians, mysticism is neither more nor less than ascribing objective 
existence to the subjective creations of our own faculties, to 
ideas or feelings of the mind ; and believing that by watching 
and contemplating these ideas of its own making, it can read in 
them what takes place in the wmrld without.” Mill, Logk^ bk. 
V. ch, iii. sec. 4. 

Joh. Bapt. van Helmont, Fehdmn Doctrina Inmidita^ 1642; 
The Epistles of Jacob Boehme^ London, 1649; Glasgow, 1886; 
Jo. Pordage, Mystic Divimtie^ 1688 ; Pierre Poiret, Economic 
Divine^ 1680 ; Theologie reelle^ 1700. 

Cousin, History of Modern Philosophy ^ ii. 94-97 ; Schmidt 
(Car.), Essai sur le Mystiques de Quatorzihm Strasbiirg, 

1836. Mysticism as connected with Scholasticism, Ueberweg’s 
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Hist. (Morns), i. 356 ; with German thought, ii., i. 467 - 47 n 
and u. 20; Jacob Eoehme, Sehwegler’s Higt. (Stirlin<^'l 9ti’ 
ed., p. 163 ; Jaeoh Boehme, Martensen ; for Hegel’s acco'’unt of 
Jacob Boehme, extracted from his Iligtory of Phaos., 
jf Speculation Philos., 1879, vol. xiii. 269; Vauc^lnn’- 

YTH {fivOos, a tale, or fictitious narrative) is a mr 
rative framed for expounding and illustrating some 
truth, or phase of virtue. ' 

_ Plato has introduced the mi/th into several of his 
into the Protagoi'^, Gorgias, Repuhlie, and Timems. Thuf hi 
the ProUgoras, 322, the .venerable Sophist is represented t 
showing that virtue is the gift of the gods, by means of the myth 
nanating how Zeus sent Hermes to men with the gifts of iustiee 
and reverence. In the Republic, vii. 514, we have ill„.f r 
of the limits of our knowledge, and of the need for liberation 
of the soul by philosophy, supplied by the imagery of i Z 
oners m a cave. In the 246 control of a 

is depicted imder the representation of a charioteer 
a pair of winged horses. a cbaiioteer driving 

On the use of myth. Cousin, Eist. of PUlos., lects 1 15 - 
Grote, Htstonj of Gi-eeee, i. 400; Ueberweg, Bigtarv of Philo 

a. natoai w, of species W. Ja pl r* at™ fS 

the interpretation of the world. mature for 
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source of all. ^Naturalism in Ethics seeks the interpretation of 
the moral consciousness by reference to impulse and inclination, 
'with the superadded advantage of intelligence capable of calcu- 
lating the probable quantity of pleasure attainable by human 
effort. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism. 

NATURAL LAW. — In the physical sense, a fixed order 
of events in the universe, known by induction from uniform 
sequence. In the juridical sense, a law of conduct recognised 
by the common intelligence, prior to judicial enactments. 

Selden, De Jure Naturah\ lib. i. cap. hi. ; Grotius, De Jure 
Belli et Pads, Prolegom., secs. 5, 6, lib. i. cap. i. sec. 10 ; 
Hobbes, Leviathan; Puffendorff, De Officio Homiiiis et Cids, 
lib. iii. cap. iii.; Sanderson, De Ohlig. Gonscierdke, Prielect. 
Quarta, secs. 20-24; Tyrell, On Law of Nature; Culverwell, 
Discourse on the Light of Nature ; Lorimer, Institutes of Law ; 
Maine’s Ancient Law, ch. iii. and iv. 

NATURE. — The cosmos, the entire system of existence 
in the midst of which we find ourselves. The Universe as a 
totality. 

The term is sometimes used to describe the material universe, 
as in contrast with mind, or with the spiritual world. 

Recent advances in biological science lead to the inclusion of 
human life with all life besides. The consequence in termin- 
ology must be the abandonment of the contrast between Man 
and Nature in philosophic, as well as in scientific reasoning. 

Nothing can, however, obscure the distinction between 
knowing and being. Nature, as the existing, must stand as 
object ; mind, the knowing power, as subject. Mind, even as 
subject, has, however, its place wdthin objective existence, con- 
templated as Nature. 

On this account, a philosophy of Nature is a mind product, 
not a Nature ” product ; the antithesis returns upon us as a 
condition of philosophy, Naturphilosophie ” is apt to be 
Physics proper. On the other hand, all philosophy is an 
interpretation of the conditions of knowledge. 

Spencer’s view, First Principles, part ii. ch. iii. Spinoza 
made use of the scholastic distinction between Nafura natiirans, 
and Nafura naturata. In scholastic philosophy, these phrases 
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represented respectively the First Cause, and created things. 
Spinoza, holding that there is hut one substance, used Natwa 
mturans to indicate the essential attributes of God; Natura 
mturata, the modes of these attributes as manifested in the 
Universe. 

“FTature considered niaterialiter is the sum-total of all the 
objects of experience.” Kant, Proleg., § 1 6. As to “ subjective 
purposiveness in Nature,” Kant, Oritik of Judgment, translated 
by Bernard, p. 259. 

_ According to Hegel, Nature is the Idea (the Source of Being) 
in the form of otherness, or externality to itself. “Nature is 
spirit in alienation from itself.” 

“There is no possibility of explaining Nature apart from 
spirit if spirit is more than merely a part of nature on a level 
with the other parts, or if there is anything in it that goes 
beyond the limits of what is in them.” E. Caird, Philosophy 
o/7iW, i. 33. 

necessary TBUTH.-The uiiiversa],-of the essence 
ot truth,— self-evidently true, as opposed to the particular and 
contingent. Truth independent of occurrence, yet regulative 
of thought. General truth, whose contrary cannot be thought, 
and which in our recognition of it is independent of induction.’ 

Locke, notwithstanding his polemic against “innate ideas,” 
has no difficulty in recognising “ eternal verities.” He says 
there are “two sorts of propositions,” the one concerned with 
knowledge of particulars”; the other “may be universal and 
certain. In the latter, “knowledge is the consequence of the 
Ideas that are in our minds producing their general certain pro- 
positions. Many of these are called mternx veritates. .... 
Wheresoever we can suppose such a creature as man is, en- 
dowed with such faculties, and thereby furnished with such 
Ideas as we have, we must conclude he must needs, when he. 
applies his thoughts to the consideration of his ideas, know the 
truth of certain propositions, that wiU arise from the agreement 
or disagreement which he wUl perceive in his own ideas, 
buch propositions are called Eternal Truths.” Locke, Essay 
bk. iv. c. xL § 14. “The truths of mathematics and morality 
are certain, whether men make true mathematical figures, or 
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suit their actions to the rules of morality or no.” See Fraser 
Loclce, 69. 

The proof of the necessiiy of certain ideas has never been 
supposed ... to rest upon the fact that every one was aware 
of having them.” Green, Prolegoimna to Ethics, 18. 

“There is no denying the fact that the mind is filled with 
necessary and eternal relations which it finds behveen certain 
of its ideal conceptionSj and which form a determinate system, 
independent of the order and frequency in which experience 
may have associated the conception’s originals in time and 
space.” James, Principles of Psychology, vol. ii. 661. 

Cousin, True, Beautiful, and Good, part i. lects. 1, 2, 3 ; 
M‘Cosh, Intuitions, part i. c. 2 ; First and Fundamental Truths, 
part i. c. 1, 2, 3. “On some kinds of necessary truth,” Leslie 
Stephen, Mind, xiii. e60, xiv. 188. 

NECESSITARIANISM. — The doctrine that volitions fol- 
low by invariable sequence from internal causes, just as events in 
the material universe follow by fixed natural law ; that volition is 
an example of “ causation by character and circumstances ” y and, 
as character is determined by circumstances, man is determined. 
ah extra, 

“ By moral necessity is meant that necessity of connection and 
consequence which arises from such moral causes as the strength 
of inclination, or motives, and the connection which there is in 
many cases between them, and such certain volitions and actions.” 
Edwards, The Will, pt. i. sec. 4; Works, i 116. 

Spinoza, letter 62 ; Ethics, pt. prop. 355 ; Hobbes, Levmfhan, 
i. 6 • Spencer, Data of Ethics, 113 ; Hamilton, ReMs 87, 

note; Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 13; Sidgwick, Method of 
Ethics, 61 ; Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, ch. vii. iv. 2. 

J. S. Mill regards the word Determinism as preferable to 
Necessitarianism. “A volition is a moral effect 'which follows 
the corresponding moral causes as certainly and invariably as 
physical effects follow their physical causes. Whether it must do 
so, I acknowdedge myself to be entirely ignorant, be the pheno- 
mena moral or physical ; and I condemn accordingly the word 
necessity as applied to either case. All that I know is that it 
always doesf Mill, Examination of Hamilton, 562. 
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completely sliown, that if the thought of consciousness be not 
unconditionally recognised, Nihilism is the conclusion in which 
our speculation, if consistent with itself, must end.” Hamilton, 
ReicVs Works, note a, p. 748. 

As a Social tkeory, Nihilism is an extreme form of Socialism.. 
Its creed is, in theory and in practice, the necessity of levelling 
all social distinctions, abolishing property, and all established 
institutions. 

NOMINALISM {nomen, a name).— The scholastic doctrine 
that general notions have no objective realities corresponding 
to them, and have no existence but as names or words. The 
doctrine directly opposed, is Realism, The controversy be- 
longs to the eleventh century. CoricepiuctUsm is closely allied 
to nominalism, maintaining the logical reality of the general 
notion, while denying its external reality. “If nominalism 
sets out from conceptualism, conceptualism should terminate in 
nominalism.” Cousin, Introd. aux Ouvrages inedits (V Ahailaird, 

Unirersalia ante rem, is the watchword of the Realists; 
U^iiverscdia in re, o{ the Coneeptualists ; Universalia post rein, 
of the Nominalists, 

Koscellinus, the leader of Nomincdism,m the 11th century 
applied it to the doctrine of the Trinity, and was opposed by 
Anselm. Nominalism was revived in the 14th century by 
William of Occam. Cf, art. by Seth, Eney. Brit,, 9th cd. 

NORM {norma, a square or rule of builders). — k law of 
existence j the fixed type of an order of beings. Anything in 
accordance wdth law is said to be normal; that which is not 
in accordance with law, abnormal, 

NOTION {nosco, to know, Begriff). — The recognition of a 
general truth. “Notion” and “Conception” are often made 
interchangeable. “ Notion ” is best reserved for the recognition 
of an abstract truth ; “ Conception ” for the general representa- 
tion of individual forms of existence, such as tree, river, 
mountain. The search of Socrates wms for the true definition 
of Justice, Piety, and Temperance, etc., showing how thought 
rests on general notions. 

There is large variety in use of the term Notion, following upon 
the use of “ idea ” for perception, or the product of observation. 
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“Complex ideas” are called notions, as they had their 
original and constant existence more in the thoughts of men 
than in the reality of things. Locke, Essay, hk. ii. ch. xxii. 
sec. 2. 

“Berkeley distinguishes carefully between ‘Notion’ and 
‘Idea.’ His idea is equivalent to the genus Vorstellung 
(object of sense or imagination); his notion is an intelligent 
apprehension of Mind, and of relations among phenomena.” 
Fraser, Selections, p. 57, note. 

“The distinction of ideas, strictly so called, andwofz'ows is one 
of the most common and important in the philosophy of mind. 
Nor do we owe it, as has been asserted, to Berkeley. It was 
virtnally taken by Descartes and the Cartesians, in their dis- 
crimination of ideas of imagination, and ideas of intelligence ; 
it was in terms vindicated against Locke, by Serjeant, Stilling- 
fleet, Norris, Z. Mayne, Bishop Brown, and others. Bonnet 
signalised it; and under the contrast of Ansehamngen and 
Begriffe, it has long been an established and classical discrimina- 
tion with the philosophers of Germany. Nay, Eeid himself 
suggests it in the distinction he requires between imagination 
and conception, — a distinction which he unfortunately did not 
carry out, and which Mr Stewart still more unhappily again 
perverted. The terms notion and coneepti/m (or more correctly 
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things in themselves. Besides the impressions which things’ 
make on ns, there is nothing in us hut the forms of intelligence. 

According to Ivant, “ The undetermined object of an empirical 
intuition is QdHed. xilienomenonJ^ Pure Reason, part i. § 1. 

“The conception of a noimenon, that is, of a thing which 
must he cogitated, not as an object of sense, hut as a thing in 
itself, solely through the pure understanding, is not self- 
contradictory, for are not entitled to maintain that 
biiity is the only possible mode of intuition, 
themselves, which lie beyond the province of sensuous comiit: 

n 1 « . . o' 


seiisi- 
Things in 

V CO, vviiiciiiiw utjj uiiu uiie province 01 sensuous cognition, 
are called noumena, for the very purpose of indicating that this 
cognition does not extend its application to all that the under- 
standing thinks.” Pure Reason, Meiklejohn’s Tr., pp. 186-187. 
See also p. xxxiii, pref. to 2nd ed. 

“ A phenomenal world implies a nounienal, and the assump- 
tion of such is absolutely necessary in order duly to subordinate 
and limit the pretensions of sense. It does not follow, never- 
theless, that its phenomenal nature attaches any character 
of uselessness and meaninglessness to this, the ’world of time, 
which we, in time, inhabit. Here, as evidence from every side 
assures \\s, existence is but probationary. . . . Under rea-sn??- 
we shall discover those relations to the necessary unconditioned, 
that round and (iomplete our world as an object of intellect. 
Our praci'kal critique, again, will introduce us to the veritable 
noumenal wmrld ; wdiile our inquiry into judgrnerit wdll medi- 
ate and justify transition from the one world to the other.” 
Hutchison Stirling, Text-Boolc to Kant, p. I10.--See Adamson’s 
Philosophy of Ka7it,\%e\,, ill, 

NUMBER {nuraerns). — The expression of relations in series. 
This was held by the Pythagoreans to be the ultimate principle 
of being. This view exercised a wide influence on ancient 
speculation. As the spirit of philosophy prevailed, numhers 
Avere transferred to a separate science. Ritter’s llisL of Amient 
Philos,, bk. iv. ; Lotze, Logic, 192. On the philosophy of 
Pythagoras, Burnet, Early Greeh Philosophy, p. 89. 

“'Number seems to signify primarily the strokes of our 
attention in discriminating things. These strokes remain in the 
memory in groups, large or small, and the groups can be com- 
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pared. . . . Little by little in our minds, tlie number-series 
is formed. This, like all lists of terms in which there is a 
direction of serial increase, carries with it the sense of those 
mediate relations between its terms, which we expressed by the 
axiom, Hhe more than the more, is more than the less.^^^ 
James, Prin. of Psychol.^ ii. 653. Mode of knowing number. 
Sully, Human Mind^ i. 225, 253, 360, 429, The judgment 
of number and measurement, Bradley, Princixjles of Logic^ p. 
172 ; Eosanquet, Knoioled.ge and Reality^ p. 59. 

OBJECT, OBJECTIVE (ohjicio^ to throw over against, or 
lay over against). — “ Otherness,^’ distinctness of being from the 
conscious observer, or from the act of observation. Ohject and 
subject are, etymologically, opposites and correlatives. In logic, 
object, avriKeiyievov {avTiKeiixai, to lie opposite to) was that which 
was the opposite to another thing, ox^jgositmn. In Psychology 
the significance of the correlative terms has varied according to 
the changing forms of the theory of knowledge. 

According to the theory which makes a representative ‘‘idea^' 
the thing known, or object of attention, all that belongs to such 
“idea” is objective, whereas the external existence is regarded 
as the subject of consideration. That existing externally, is 
the “ substance ” or “ subject.” 

Under a theory of immediate knowledge, the object is the 
thing known, as distinguished from the mind which knows; 
the separate reality, the existence as apart from the knower. 
“Objective” here signifies, pertaining to the object known; 
whereas “ subjective ” means pertaining to the mind. This is 
the accepted usage now. 

Objective has thus come to mean that which has independent 
existence or authority, apart from our experience or thought. 
Hence moral law^ is said to have objective authority; that is, 
authority belonging to itself, and not drawui from anything in 
our nature, whether feeling or thought. 

In the Middle Ages, subject meant substance, and this sense 
is preserved in Descartes and Spinoza, sometimes even in Pioid. 
By William of Occam, e,g., objective applies to that which the 
mind produces ; viz., the idea, image, or representation of an 
object, as opposed to the real object existing independently. 
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This is the realitas ohjediva of Descartes, Med., 3 ; YeitcMs 
Descartes, note in. 

Present usage is due chiefij to the influence of Kant, who, 
holding that tlie object kno^vn must conform to the constitution 
of tlie knowing subject, set himself to the analysis of the re- 
lations betaveeii the ohjective and the subjective in knowledge. 
Preface to 2nd ed. Pure Reason, p. xxviii’ Meiklejohn’s TramsL 
Kno^’i ledge itself has thus a subjective side and an objective. 

OBLIGATION {ohligo, to bind). — Personal subjection to 
the authority of law ; oughtness ; duty ; the fixed relation of 
moral life to moral law and to the moral Governor ; a definite 
phase or measure of this subjection, in view of circumstances j 
a requirement under authority of civil law. 

Obligation is the uniform characteristic of moral life, which 
as rational represents to itself the law of conduct, and has 
the power to regulate motive force accordingly. “Duty is 
the necessity of an act out of reverence felt for law.” Kant, 
Groundwork of the Metaph. of Etliics, c. 1. The moral law is a 
“Categorical Imperative,” which declares an action to be neces- 
sary in itself, without reference to any purpose, or end beyond 
the act itself. Every act has its own particular end ; but, 
above this, is the end which ethical law' requires, namely, its 
ow’n fulfilment. 

This obligation of the conscious intelligence to fulfil ethical 
la^v is implied in every ethical theory. 

Hegel, wdiile representing moral life as “ realised personality,” 
maintained individual obligation for attainment of this, and 
for sustaining others in their effort to this end. “ By a moral 
ideal^ we mean some type of man, or character, or personal 
activity considered as an end in itself,” Green’s Pwlegomenct 
to Ethics, p. 205. 

Under a utilitarian theory, it is held that to seek the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is the duty of all men alike. 
Hence the need for IMilFs question : — “ Why am I bound to 
promote the general ha}-»piness 1 ” To this, his answer is 
“ This difficulty will always present itself, until the influences 
which form moral character have taken the same hold of the 
principle wdiich they have taken of some of the consequences.” 
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MilFs Utilitarianism, p. 40. Bain makes obligation refer “ to 
the class of actions enforced by the sanction of punishment.” 
Emotions and Will, 3rd ed,, p. 264. See also Sully, Himian 
Mind, ii. 166. 

‘‘ Ethics is the study of what ought to be,” p. xv. A 
method of Ethics is any rational procedure by which we 
determine right conduct,” p. 1. “ We shall have to use the 

received notions of Duty without further definition or analysis 
... as they are found in the moral consciousness of ordi- 
nary well-meaning persons,” and commonly assumed to be at 
least approximately valid and trustworthy,” p. 160. Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics, edi, 

OCCASIONAL, CAUSES (Doctrine of).— The phrase 
“ Occasional Causes ” was employed by the Cartesians to ex- 
plain the mode of communication between mind and matter. 
The soul being a thinking substance, and extension being the 
essence of body, they are heterogeneous, and it is supposed 
that no intercourse can take place between them without the 
intervention of the First Cause. The Deity himself, therefore, 
on the occasion of certain modifications in our minds, excites 
the corresponding movements of body ; and, on the occasion 
of certain changes in our body, awakens the corresponding 
feelings in the mind. This theory, only implied in the 
philosophy of Descartes, was fully developed by Geulinx, and 
Malebranche. Malebranche’s doctrine is commonly called the 
‘‘vision of all things in God,” — who is the “light of all our 
seeing,” — the place of spirits. Descartes, Princijpia, pars ii. sec. 
36 ; Malebranche, Recherche de la Verite, vi. 2, 3 ; Hamilton’s 
Lectures on Metaphysics, lect.. xvi. i. 300. Leibnitz, in uphold- 
ing “ pre-established harmony,” criticised the Cartesian doctrine, 
referring for illustration to the possible methods of securing con- 
stant agreement between two clocks. Leibnitz, Opera Fliiloso- 
phica, Erdmann, 133. 

OLFACTORIT NERVES. — “The upper jDortion of the 
nasal passage is covered by a soft mucous membrane, on the 
surface of which are numerous olfactory cells, which constitute 
the terminal organ of the olfactory nerve. . . . The olfactory 
nerve fibres are spread out over the menibrane in elaborate 
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ramifications, and come into close relation to the olfactory cells. 
These fibres are gathered together in a series of bundles, . . . 
which terminate in a bulb at the base of the brain.” Calder- 
wood, Mind and Bmin^ p. 59. 

ONTOLOGY (6V, being; andXoyos, science). —The science of 
Being,— Metaphysics proper,— dealing with the problems which 
transcend our inquiry as to distinct orders of existence within 
the world. It is concerned with a theory of Being as such. 
Ontology has been generally used as a name for Metaphysics, 
as distinguished from Psychology and Epistemology. 

i^iistotle defines the plbidosopliia as iTTKTTyjp^T^ tov ovto^s 

— Scie?itia Entis quatenus E^itis ^ — the science of the 
essence of things ; the science of the attributes and conditi<ms 
of Being in general. Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Modern philo- 
sophy ap})roaches the problem of Being through that of Know- 
ledge. Epistemology affords tlie basis for Ontology. 

M olli (16 i 9-1754:), in claiming for Philosophy the whole 
field of knowledge, placed Ontology in a cons])icuous position 
as the crowning feature; — ontology, rational psychology, rational 
cosmology, and rational theology. Ontology lie regarded as 
occupied with the general notions which lie at the basis of all 
philosophising. Kant accepts this terminology. Pure Reason, 


Keierring to the persistence of metaphysical speculation, 
Lotze has said, — ‘‘When we try to weigh the amount of 
tenable result widcli has been won from such ])rotracted labour, 
w^e are justified in beginning with that which is first in the 
order of things, though not in the order of our knowledge ; I 
mean with Ontology, whicli, as a doctrine of the being and 
relations of all reality, had precedence given to it over Cos- 
mology and Psychology— the two branches of inquiry which 
follow the reality into its opposite distinctive forms.” Lotze, 
Meiaphysics, p. 20, Eng. Transl. 

For the Ontological argument for the being of God, as 
developed by Anselm and by Descartes, see Ueberweg’s History 
of Philosophy, i 378, ii. 42. 

OPINION (opinor, to think). — Unverified thought. 

Plato defines Opinion as acquaintance with the surface of 
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things, knowledge of particular forms and occurrences, without 
knowledge of their causes. “Those who see the many 
beautiful things, and who yet neither see absolute beauty, nor 
can follow any guide who points the way thither, . . . such 
persons may be said to have opinion, but not knowledge.” 
Republic, v. 479, Jowett. Hence the subordinate w^orth even 
of true opinions. “Do you not know that all mere opinions 
are bad, and the best of them blind? You would not deny 
that those who have any true notion wdthout intelligence are 
only like blind men who feel their way along the road ? ” Ib., 
vi. 506. 

Locke defines Opinion as “ the admitting or receiving any 
proposition for true, without certain knowdedge that it is so.” 
Essay, bk. iv. ch. xv. sec. 3. 

“ Opinion is a consciously insufficient judgment, subjectively 
as well as objectively.” Kant, Pure Reason, p. 498, Meikle- 
john’s Tr. 

“ The essential idea of opinion seems to be that it is a matter 
about which doubt can reasonably exist, as to which two persons 
can -without absurdity think differently. . . . Any proposition, 
the contrary of which can be maintained with probability, is 
matter of opinion.” G. C. Lewis, AJssay on Opinion. 

OPPOSITION (in Logic). — “ Two propositions are said 
to be opposed to each other when, having the same subject 
and predicate, they differ in quantity, or quality, or both. It 
is evident that, with any given subject and predicate, you may 
state four distinct propositions, viz., A, E, I, and 0 ; any two 
of which are said to be opposed; hence there are four different 
kinds of opposition, viz., 1st, the two universals (A and E) are 
called contraries to each other ; 2nd, the two particular (I and 
0), subcontraries ; 3rd, A and I, or E and 0, subalterns; 4th, 
A and 0, or E and I, contradictories.^^ Whately, Logic, bk. ii. 
ch. ii. sec. 3. 

OPTIC NERVES. — The pair of nerves passing from the 
organs of vision to the brain almost immediately opposite the 
lens of the eyeball. At the rear of the vitreous body is the 
“ dark spot,” or yellow spot, so coloured from the presence of 
pigment in the anterior layers. “ On the inner side of this 
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yellow spot tlie optic nerve enters the retina, and thence dis- 
tributes its fibres towards the front border.” Calderwood, Miiul 
and Brain, 62. Light-impressions are made on this sensitive 
surface. 

OPTIMISM {optimum, — The doctrine that the universe, 

as existing, is the best in its system and order that could be 
created. The optimist does not hold that the present state of 
things brings the best possible results to individuals, or to 
classes of beings ; but that, under a system of fixed law, steady 
progress is secured towards the highest attainable results. 

Leibnitz is the most distinguished modern philoso])her who 
has maintained that this is the best of all possible worlds. In 
accordance with his theory of “pre-established harmony” between 
soul and body, he passes to view the universe as a whole, as a 
perfect harmony, — an expression of the perfection of the Deity, 
the embodiment of the Divine Ideas. TModicee, If evil be 
inevitable, the progress manifest in the world’s history is move- 
ment towards a spiritual perfection. 

ORDER. — Intelligent arrangement of objects, or of means 
to ends, or of parts to the whole. Ujiam post aliani. In the 
widest sense, the system of things existing in the universe. ‘ 

ORGANISM.— The material structure of vital existence, 
organised being. “ An organised product of nature is that in 
wdiich all the parts are mutually ends and means ” (Kant). 

“ The apparatus of Organic Life, serves in the first instance 
to construct or build up the apparatus of animal life, and then 
to maintain it in working order.” Carpenter, Mental. Pliyd- 
ology, p. 30. 

ORGANON, or ORGANUM (opyavov, an instrument). 
The name is applied to Aristotle’s treatises on logic. By the 
Peripatetics, logic was regarded as the instrument of science. 

The Organon of Aristotle consists of the following treatises : — 
The Gategories, the De Inteipretatione, the Analytics, Prior 
and Posterior, the Topics, mdi the, Sophistical Fallacies, Bacon 
gave the name of Novum Organum to the second part of his 
Instauratio Magna, 

“ The Organon of Aristotle and the Organum of Bacon stand 
in relation, but the relation of contrariety ; the one considers 
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the laws under which the subject thinks, the other the laws 
tinder which the object is to be known.” Hamilton, ReicVs 
p. 711, note 2. 

ORIGIN iprigo, that by which occurrence is produced). — 
Beginning ; the source of being ; the efficient power from whose 
action comes any existence, or series of occurrences. 

ORIGIN OF SPECIES.— Evolution. 

OUGHTNESS.— FzcZe Obligation. 

OUTNESS. — Externality. 

PAIN. — Suffering; disturbed or distressed experience con- 
sequent on physical injury ; in rational life, sense of wrong. 

Pain has its physical basis in the structure of the sensory 
nerve. The contrast between contact, awakening sensation ; 
and stroke, or shock, illustrates the contrast between the agree- 
able and the painful in experience. Sensibility, which is the 
condition of knowledge, is at the same time possibility of suffer- 
ing. This law extends through all vital processes in ail organic 
life. From the physical basis, we are led to the adjustments 
which secure increased duration of life, or increased amount of 
life. By contrast, disturbance or frustration of these, leads 
to diminution of life’s value, or destruction of life. Herbert 
Spencer, PrincAples of Biology. 

As organism becomes complicated, the possibilities of pain 
become extended and intensified, either by extension of the 
area of possible injury, or by disintegration of what is in organic 
combination. “Pain arises whenever an established nervous 
co-ordination — in other words, a natural or habitual grouping of 
fibrils — is in act disintegrated.” Cyples, Human Exp&rimm, 55. 

From the physical, the law passes over to the conscious life. 
According as we thinh of things, so do we experience pleasure 
or pain. If we do what we judge to be wrong, we endure the 
pain of self-reproach; if we are wronged by another, we are 
pained at the loss endured, or the injury done, .and at the dis- 
position manifested, and we feel resentment against the agent. 
In this way, pain experienced, or, more strictly, the resentment 
awakened, becomes an impulse to action. 

“ Objects and thoughts of objects start our action, but the 
pleasures and pains which action brings modify its course and 
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regulate it ; and later the thoughts of the pleasures and the 
pains acquire themselves impulsive and inhihitive power. . . . 
Present pains are tremendous inhibitors of whatever action leads 
to them.’’ James, Prmeiples of Psychology^ ii, 549. 

“ The physiology of pain is still an enigma. ... It is cer- 
tain that sensations, of every order, vrhich in moderate degrees 
are rather pleasant than otherwise, become painful when their 
intensity grows strong.” James, Text-Book of Psychol. , 67. 

PANG-BNIISIS. — A hypothesis as to the mode in wliicli 
the law of heredity is to be interpreted. “ According to this 
hypothesis, every unit or cell of the body throws off gemmules 
or undeveloped atoms, which are transmitted to the offspring of 
both sexes, and are multiplied by self -division.” Darwin, 
Descent of Man, 228. This is the hypothesis Dar^vin accepted. 
Turner, CeU Theory, Fast and Present,” Natm% vol. xL; 
Calderwood, Emlution and Man^s Place in Nature^ p. 95. 

PANTHEISM (7rtt9, all ; re irav ; 0^6% God). — Monism : the 
doctrine that God is all, all Nature being a mode of the Divine 
existence. This hypothesis implies the necessary and eternal 
coexistence of the linite and the infinite : the consubstantiality 
of God and nature, considered as two different but inseparable 
aspects of universal existence. It may take either of two forms. 
The higher is the absorption of all things in God (Acomism); 
the lower, the absorption of God in all things, which is practi- 
cally Atheism, Personality, Freedom, and Moral Responsi]>ility 
are sacrificed under either phase of the theory. 

In Greek thought, the Eleatic school, of which the founder 
was Xenophanes and the chief philosopher Parmenides, main- 
tained the unity and identity of Being, denying the existence 
of the finite and changing. 

The most outstanding example in modern times is presented 
in the Theory of Spinoza. Ethics. Holding that the universe 
is explained only by reference to the single notion of God, his 
main positions are, that there is but One Substance \ that the 
attributes of the One Substance are infinite ; that all the 
manifold appearances in Nature are only modes of these attri- 
butes. God is at once res eogitans and res extensa ; and there is 
no existence besides. 
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Hegel makes Hature and Spirit successive stages in the 
manifestation of the absolute Idea, takes dialectic evolution 
as the key to the unfolding of existence. He represents the 
Absolute as returning upon itself, so that all existence is again 
absorbed in the One. The Logic. " 

Saisset, Modem Patdheism ; Flint, Anti-TImstie Theories ■ 
Plumptre, Hist, of Pantheism, 2 vols.; Pollock, SjdrwM; 
Martineau, Study of Spinoza; Hutchison Stirling, Secret of 
Hegel; 'Wsk]laaB,HegeVs Logic; Gram, Prolegonuna to Ethics. 

PARADOX (irapd Uia, beyond, or contrary to, appearance). 

An utterance wearing the semblance of incongruity, yet 
capable of being interpreted in such a manner as to gain aLent. 
For example, if we aim directly at happiness, we miss it. Mill’s 
Utilitarianism, 23. 

PARALOGISM (TOpakoyto-pos, from TrapaXoylloy.ai, to 
reason wrongly) is a formal fallacy or pseudo-syllogism, in 
which the conclusion does not follow from the premises. The 
Sophism is a fallacy intended to deceive. 

Under “Paralogism,” Kant contemplates the perplexities in 
which our reason is involved by its own forms. “The logical 
paralogism consists in the falsity of an argument in respect of 
its form, be the cpntent what it may. But a transcendental 
paralogism^ has a transcendental foundation, and concludes 
falsely, while the form is correct and unexceptionable. In this 
manner the paralogism has its foundation in the nature of 
human reason, and is the parent of an unavoidable, though not 
insoluble, mental illusion.” Kant, Pure Reason, p. 237, Meilde- 
john’s Tr. It is a “ sophism, not of man, but of pure reason her- 
self, from which the wisest cannot free himself.” Kant limits the 
application of the Umi Paralogism to that illusion which is at 
the root of Rational Psydhology, viz., the inference, “ from the 
transcendental conception of the subject which contains no 
manifold,” to “ the absolute unity of the subject itself.” 

PARCIMONT (Law of), (parcimonia, sparingno.ss).~ 
Jinma non stmt muUiplicanda prcefer neemsitatem, Frustra fit 
per ipliLTa quod jieri potest per paucwa. “That substances 
are not to be multiplied without necessity;” “that several 
principles are not to be assumed, when the phenomena can 
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eggs or seeds.” Darwin, Origin of Species^ Glossary, p. 412. 

PASSION {paUoT, to bear, undergo, endure ; Tracrx^j, to 
suffer, or to be affected by anything). — Highly excited feeling, 
violently urging towards action ; intense emotion, suffering. 

The Passions ” is a phrase applied to turbulent feeling, 
which weakens power of self-command. 

Plato distinguished feelings as concupiscent and irascible, 
iTTtSvpLa and ^a/ros, desire and anger. The distinguishing of 
these two "was characteristic of his more advanced thought. 
Pie starts the question, ‘^Is passion dififerent from reason, or 
only a kind of reason ? ” Repuh., iv. 440. 

Aristotle included all our active principles under one general 
designation of Orectic (dpe^ts, desire). He distinguished them 
into the appetite irascible, the appetite coiiciipiscible, both of 
which have their origin in the body ; and the appetite rational 
(povXrjcns)^ which is the will, under the guidance of reason. 

Spinoza, Ethics^ pts. iii,-iv. ; Hume, Treatise on Htunan 
Nature^ bk. ii., ‘^Of the Passions.” On .the power of the 
passions to bias the mind, and even to blind intelligence, — 
Mill, Logic^ bk, v. sect. 3. ‘‘Any strong passion renders us 
credulous.” 

PASSIVE. — Inactive. “ Passive experience ” is the result 
of physical or mental susceptibility, as acted upon by external 
objects, or by thought and imagination. 

PATHOLOGY OP BRAIN. — Science of diseased condi- 
tions of the central organs of the nerve system. This depart- 
ment of observation is of special value in Experimental Psy- 
chology, as illustrating restraints on normal action of mind; 
abnormal excitement or depression ; delusions, and interpreta- 
tions of abnormal experience. Feuchtersleben, Medical Psy- 
chology ; Perrier, Localisation of Cerehral Disease; Clouston, 
Mental Diseases ; Virchow, Cellular Pathologie ; Maudsley, Re- 
sp^onsihility in Mental Disease, 

PERCEPTION {ccupio^ to take ; per^ by means of). — Simple 
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apprehension, commonly applied to the recognition of an ex- 
ternal object by means of the senses. Its essential conditions 
are, (a) sensibility of organism, excited by contact ; (b) the 
consequent sensation in consciousness; (c) judgment, a com- 
paring power dealing with present fact, and with previous 
knowledge. Internal perception is— simple apprehension of 
any modification present in consciousness. This is in itself a 
condition of consciousness. 

“All the modes of thinking which we experience may be 
reduced to two classes, viz., perceptions or the operation of the 
understanding, and volition^ or the operation of the wnil.” 
Descartes, Frm. Pfdl.s pars. i. sec. 32. 

“The two principal actions of the mind are these two: 
perception or thinking ^ and volition or willing Locke, Essay ^ 
bk. II. ch. vi. 

“By means of sensibility, objects are given to us, and it 
alone furnishes us with intuitions ; by the understanding they 
are thought, and from it arise conceptions.” Kant, Pure 
Reason, pt. first. Introductory, (1) Perceptio, in its primary 
philosophical signification, as in the mouths of Cicero and 
Quintilian, is vaguely equivalent to comprehension, notion, 
cognition in general; (2) an apprehension, a becoming aware 
of a consciousness. Perception, the' Cartesians really identified 
with idea, and allowed them only a logical distinction ; the 
same representative act being called inasmuch as we 
regard it as a representation; and inasmuch as 

we regard it as a consciousness of such representation; (3) 
‘perception is limited to the apprehension of sense alone. This 
limitation was first formally imposed by Eeid, and thereafter 
by Kant, (Kant also distinguishes between sensation, or the 
•matter of perception, which must be given to the mind, and 
its form which is imposed upon this matter by the mind 
itself) ; (4) a still more restricted meaning, through the 
authority of Eeid, is perception (proper), in contrast to sensa- 
tion (proper). He defines sensitive perception, or perception 
simply, as that act of consciousness whereby we apprehend 
in our body, {a) certain special afiections, whereof, as an 
animated organism, it is contingently susceptible; and (h) 
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those (jnip.ral relations of extension^ under which, as a material 
organism, it necessarily exists. Of these percepHons, the 
former, which is thus conversant about a suhjed-ohjed^ is 
se?7satiori proper ; the latter, which is thus coiiversaiit about 
an ohjed-ohjccf is perception proper^ Hamilton, EeicTs TFcuvb?. 
876. 

PERFECTION (perfieio, to do thoroughly, to finish ; 
perfectmn, completeness). — Full development; attainment of 
ideal excellence. 

“ By is meant the full and harmonious develop- 

ment of all our faculties, corporeal and mental, intellectual and 
moral. , . . Human perfection and human happiness coincide, 
and thus constitute, in reality, but a single end” Hamilton, 
MetapK, i. 20. 

^‘Self-realisation” is the Hegelian representation of the 
ethical end. In accordance with a scheme of evolution, it is 
the unfolding of the life according to its ideal, given in 
consciousness. Hegers Philos, of History and of the Sfafe^ 
translated in summary by Morris; Griggs, Philos. Classics; 
Gaird, Hegel; Bradley, Ethical Studies; Green, Prolegomena, 
to Ethics. 

PERIPATETIC (7rept7rareo>, to walk about) is applied to 
Aristotle and his followers, who carried on their philosopihical 
discussions while walking up and down. Diogenes Laertius 
says, on the authority of }Iermi[)pus : — “He chose a promenade 
in the Lyceum, in wdieh he walked up and down with his 
disciples discussing suhiecbs of philosophy, till the time for 
anointing themselves came ; hence he was called {IlepLTrarrjrLKov) 
Peripatetic. But others say, it Avas on account of walking 
with. Alexander when he was recovering from an illness.” 
Diog. Laert., hk. v. The disciples of Aristotle arc known as 
the Peripatetics. 

PERSON (persona ). — A self-conscious intelligence exercis- 
ing understanding and will in the regulation of life. 

Persona meant the mask worn by an actor, within which 
the sounds of the voice were concentrated, and through, wdiich 
he made himself heard (persomiit) by the audience. It came 
next to be applied to the actor, then to the character acted, 
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tlien to any assumed character, and lastly, to each one havino- 
the characteristics of a rational agent. 

“ Person stands for a thinking intelligent being, that has 
reason and reflection, and can consider itself as itself, the same 
thinking thing in different times and places.’’ Locke, Essay ^ 
bk. ii. 27. “He to whom actions can be imputed is called 
person.” Kant, Metaphysics of Ethics^ Semple, 3rd ed., p. 172. 
“Man and every reasonable agent exists as an end in himself.’^ 


Only a self-determining agent can be the subject of moral 
law. Hegel’s formula for the ethical imperative is, “Be a 
person, and respect others as persons.” GrundUnien dev 
PlillosopMe des RecMs, sec. 36, p. 42 ; viii. 75. 

Green, Proleg. to Ethics, pp. 84, 191. A. Seth, Hegelianisin 
and Personality. On Personality as belonging to the Absolute 
Mansel, Limits of Religious Thought; Lotze, Philosophy of 
Religion, § 25, p. 41 ; Herbert Spencer, First Principles, 
PESSIMISM. — The theory that evil so prevails in the 
world, as to make it the worst possible of worlds. In its 
recent forms this theory is a reaction against Hegel’s identi- 
fication of the rational and the existing. 

Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Representation, uses 
“Will” as equivalent to impulse and action in all forms, including 
even the forces of nature. In these appears the objectification of 
Will. He holds to a progression in the universe from lower to 
higher forms of impulse, but considers that in the process excess 
of pain and evil is inevitable, and therefore that the world is 
the worst possible. Eng. TransI by Haldane and Kemp. 

Hartmann, in his Philosophy of the Unconsdo^is (Eng. 
TransI. by Coupland), takes a similar view, maintaining that 
IDrogression is at the cost of suffering to such a degree tliat it 
were better the world did not exist, and yet he grants that 
development implies that the world is the best possible under 
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diroction of conduct is the will to live, — the eagerness to sustain 
and protect our life. 'The one blessing is found in the Xirvaiia, 
celebrated by the Buddhist. 

PHENOMENON (^j^aLvofxevov^ from <j>atvojjLaL, to appear; 
German, Erscheinung). Appearance, — any transitory element 
in our experience, — generally applied to sensible appearance. 
In mental philosophy, it includes the changing states of mind. 
We thus have “phenomena of nature,” and “phenomena of 
mind,” placed in contrast. 

“ The undetermined object of an empirical intuition is called 
plumornGnoii. That which in the phenomenon corresponds to 
the sensation, I term its matter ; but that which secures that 
the content of the phenomenon can be arranged under certain 
relations, I call its form'' Kant’s Pure Reaso 7 i^ ]\[eikiejohn’s 
TransL, p. 21. “The empirical intuition is a mere phenomenon 
in which nothing that can appertain to a thing in itself can 
he found : . . . in the whole range of the sensuous world, 
investigate as we may, we have to do with nothing hut pheno- 
mena.” Ih., p. 36. As to self-consciousness, — “The subject 
intuites itself, not as it would represent itself immediately and 
spontaneously, but according to the manner in which the mind 
is internally affected ; consequently, as it appears, not as it is.” 
//>., 41. “ThingvS in themselves, which lie beyond the province 
of sensuous cognition, are called noumena." i7>., p. 187. “ The 

existence of phenomena always conditioned and never self- 
suhsistent, requires us to look for an object different from 
phenomena, — an intelligible object, with which all contingency 
must cease.” II), ^ 349. 

These positions involve a thorough-going phenomenalism, 
which threatens the whole theory of Knowledge. Hence the 
force of Hutchison Stirling’s criticism. 

Spencer’s criticism of the use of “ phenomenon,” First Pmt- 
cipJes, part ii. c. hi, p. 158. 

PHIEANTHROPIT (<^tXav^pa)7rta; ^tAos, a friend; dv0po7ro<;^ 
man). — The love of mankind, — the good-will due between man 
and man as moral beings, possessing the powers, possibilities, 
and responsibilities of moral life. 

PHILtOSOPHY {<j>iXocro<fiLai (j^iXcaj love; cro<5f>ta, wisdom), — 
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The first use of the word is traced to Pythagoras, who did not 
call himself coco's, like the wise men of Greece, but a lover of 
wisdom, ^aos oro^fas. Philosophy is the rationalised view of 
existence; “the thinking view of things;” “the attainment of 
interpreting the conditions of know- 


existence 

truth by the way of reason, 
ledge. 

Technically is the ultimate rational explanation 

of things, by discovery of the reason of their existence, showino' 
they exist. _ Saeuce is a rational explanation of external 
phenomena, a discovery of invariable sequence in their occur- 
rence, warranting us to postulate a “law of nature.” As in- 
vestigating the j3resupjmi/M?is of Science, Philosophy has been 
called “First Philosophy,” Ontology, -a philosophy of Being, 
the science of principles.” Philosophy thus contemplatS 
the whole of existence, while science deals with selected parts 
^ Philosophy began in wonder,” cl 

av^noc, vw Ka<. to TpHrov ^p^avro Aristotle 

Meraj^ii,^ i. 2. 

Remm dwinamm et hmiammm, causarumque quihm Im res 
mihnenfur, sctentia.^ Cicero, Re Offlciis, lib. ii. cap. ii. 

“The contemplations of man do either penetrate unto God 
or are circnmferred to nature, or are reflected or reverted upon 
himself Out of which several inquiries there do arise three 
uowledges, Dimm philosophy, natural philosophy, and human 
philosophy. Advancement of Learning bk. ii 

phrenology mind; Ao'yos, science).— The hypo- 
thesis that mind can be interpreted by reference to subdivisions 
of tlm Cranium ; a hypothesis set aside by discovery of the 
re ation of the cranium to the brain, and of localisation of 
functions in the cortex of the cerebrum. Perrier, Functions of 
ae Car^a^er, Physiology; James, Prins. of 

kfoirdmg, Psychology; Sully, Human Mind. ^ 
Jr^HYSICS.— Science as concerned with the laws of unor- 
gamsed matter. 

PHYSIOLOGY.— The science of the vital conditions, and 
organic fiuActions, of living organism. 

tnental phflosophy, it is- its province to 
deal with the brain and nervous system of man, as instruments 
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of experience, thus tracing the external conditions of oiir feel- 
ing and knowledge. 

The facts of experience must be assumed on the testimony of 
consciousness, in order that observation may seek an explaiiatioii 
of these, so far as physiological law can be found to carry such 
explanation. Physiology must ascertain the physical basis of 
experience. In accepting consciousness, it is granted that com- 
parison and knowledge are distinct from the functions of nerve 
and brain ; that experience is constituted by the facts to he 
interpreted ; hut that the facts of nerve action are not matter 
of common knowledge,-— not belonging to experience. Hence 
the utmost that Physiology can accomplish is to ascertain what 
is the physical basis of a set of facts unknown to Physiology. 
The philosophy of these facts of experience must be otherwise 
ascertained, by interpretation of experience itself. 

Psychology must begin by accepting the testimony of con- 
sciousness, as Physiology must. While the one ascertains 
the physical basis of mental life, the other must provide the 
science of this life itself, must supply a philosophy of experi- 
ence. 

In a Philosophy of mind-action, and mind-history, Physio- 
logy includes organic structure, the laws of sensibility, the 
laws of reflex, and of sensori- motor, action, the functions of th<3 
several nerve centres, specially the paths and currents tracealde 
in each hemispherical cortex and in the relations of the two 
hemispheres. This, in rough outline, gives the range of wliat 
may he named Physiological-Psychology or Experimental Psy- 
chology. The transition from the action of fibres and cells, to 
activity in consciousness, remains a mystery, and cannot he 
included within the work either of Physiology or of Psychology, 
We can make out a parallelism between organic function and 
conscious experience ; but how they are connected and mutually 
dependent, we are unable to ascertain. Spencer, Principles of 
Biology, 

On the relation of Physiology to Psychology^ see Carpenter^s 
Mental Physiology ; Maudsley’s Physiology and Pathology of 
Mind; FerriePs Punciions of the Brain; Calderwood, Evolu- 
tion and Man^s Place in Nature ; "Wundt, Fhydologische Psycho- 
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logie ; Waitz, Lelvrhuch der Psycliologie ; Yolkmann, Lehrhucli 
der Psyeliologie ; Mlinsterberg, Beitrdge zur exper. Psychologie ; 
Lotze, MicroTcosmus ; Ladd, PhysioL Psychology ; James, 
Principles of Psychology; Hoffding, Psychology; Baldwin, 
Handbooh of Psychology and Elements of Psychology, 

PLEASURE. — Agreeable experience, whether it have a 
physical or mental basis. The pleasure-feeling belongs to all 
life. Ill so far as experience has origin in organism, some phase 
of the agreeable is connected with all healthy action. In so far 
as it depends on thought, experience being psychic in character, 
the law of the pleasurable is continued, but with more complex 
arrangement. Here, agreeable experience is partly spontaneous, 
partly voluntary, as when it is the result of appreciation of 
“ the true, the beautiful, and the good.’’ 

Behind these contrasts, comes the induction of modern 
biology that the agreeable in experience is generally associated 
with the beneficial in action. On this primary fact rests the 
scheme of biological evolution. 

Alongside of this must be placed an earlier induction bearing 
on the characteristics of moral life, to which Aristotle gave 
prominence, that our dangers are connected mainly with our 
pleasures. Guard chiefly against the pleasurable and pleasure 
itself.” iV. Ethics, bk. ii. ch. ix. The pursuit of pleasure in- 
volves many in the loss of life. 

Out of this acknowledgment comes naturally. Mill’s distinc- 
tion of qualities of pleasures, higher and lower, more and less 
preferable, as the pleasures are connected with what is higher 
or lower in the powers . exercised. ‘‘ Human beings have 
faculties more elevated than the animal appetites.” Utilitarian- 
ism, p. 11. “Sensuous pleasure is natural, but not meritorious 
to strive for.” Ijoize, Practical Philos,, § 10, p. 23, trans. 
Ladd. — Tide Happiness Theoey. 

POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY.— The Science of Civil 
Government 5 rational exposition of the principles concerned 
with security for the liberties, industries, and possessions of 
men, as this may be provided for in the government of 
communities. The aim of Political Philosophy is to recognise 
the laws affecting the relations of persons in organised 
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communities; and to trace their application through all the 
intricacies of organisation and government of the state. At its 
basis lies the principle of Justice, the equality of men as men, 
under coiimion obligations, and having equal rights of liberty 
and labour, production and possession. On its practical side, 
it treats of the application of fundamental principles to the 
constantly changing conditions of life, the enterprise and com- 
petition, induced by advancing civilisation. — Vide Political 
Economy. 

Hume s Politiccil JEssuys / Ferguson’s Civil Society ; HegeVs 
Philos, of History and of the Morris’s Tr.; Yinet on 

Social Philosophy, in Outlines of PliUosophy and Literature; 
Lorimer’s Institutes of Lo/w ; Pollock’s Jurisp^rudence and Ethics ; 
Stephen’s Equality, and Fraternity; Buckle’s History 

of Civilisation; Spencer’s Sociology; The English Citizen Series, 
The State’s relation to Law, Government, Education, Trade, 
Labour, Land, Poor Law, Electorate, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. — The science of the laws of 
Wealth, including the laws of produetion, distribution, and 
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Marshall, i. 698. On '‘the law of dmiinishiiag return,” and 
“ the law of increasing return,” see Nicholson’s Pfinci]yl€S^ hk. 
i. c. x.,.vol i, p. 151. 

For more recent problems and developments, — Sidgwick, 
Prins. of Political Economy; Marshall, PrmcipZcs of Economics, 
vol. i., and Economics of Industry ; Nicholson’s Principles of 
Pol, Economy, vol. i. ; Ingram, Hist, of Polit Econ. ; Paigrave, 
DicMonary of Polit. Econ, ; Say, Dictionaire H Economic 
Politique, 2 vols. ; F. A. Walker,. The Wages Question, and 
Money in relation to Trade and Industry, 

Literature of Economics^ by Professor J. Shield Nicholson, 
D.Sc., University of Edinburgh : — ‘‘Mill absorbed all that was 
best in previous writers, and is the starting-point— in the way 
of criticism or development — of most of the recent advances. 

Certain parts of Adam Smith (say, bk. iv.) and Kicardo (say, 
on Currency) should be read at first hand — great writers cannot 
be compressed without loss. 

Sidgwick’s Principles is especially good in definitions ; and, on 
the ' art of Political Economy and governmental interference,’ 
is suitable for advanced students. Marshall’s Principles is ex- 
cellent on the theory of value. 

Prof. F. A. Walker, Yale (U.S.A.), has written several text- 
books which are very good. 

Dr Keynes (the formal logician) has a very good book on 
the ‘Logical Method of Political Economy,’ which gives all 
the latest (and also oldest) ideas on the subject. 

The works of Prof. Eastable on PuUic Finance and Foreign 
Trade are good in themselves, and carry on the development on 
English lines. 

Bagehot’s Lombard Street is a good introduction to money 
and banking ; and G. J. Goschen on the Theory of the Foreign 
Exchanges already a classic. 

In German, consult Schdnberg’s Handbuch (anglice, Encyclo- 
p^jedia) of 3000 pages compiled by the joint labour of many 
Professors. Gide, Principles d^economie politigues, 3rd ed., 
1890, is an example of French clearness, brevity, and point. 

Oossais (Italian) Guide to Political Economy, translated by 
Louis Dyer, gives a very good survey of the principal wriieis. 
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On special points there are some excellent books, e.g., 
Seebohm’s Emjl ish Village Gommunity is to most people a revela- 
tion like Maine’s Ancient LawV — [J. S. K] 

POLYTHEISM (ttoXi-s, many ; i9cos, God).— -The belief in 
many gods has appeared among races the lowest in intelligence, 
and, at the opposite extreme, flourished in Ancient Greece and 
Rome. Shaftesbury, Gharacieristics, bk, i. pt. i. sec. 2. Flint, 
Antiilieistic Tlieones^ app, xxxii. p. 533. 

Polytheism testifies to the prevalence of religious belief, with, 
the tendency to personify Divine agency, according to the 
sphere of action contemplated. The action of Socrates in 
condemning the prevalent religious beliefs of the people 
of Athens, brought upon him the charge of Atheism. Plato, 
Agiology^ 26. 

PORPHYRY (Tree of). — In the 3rd century Porphyry 
wrote Etcraywyj^, Introduction to tlic Gategories of Aridotle, 
In this he represented tlie five predieahles under the form of a 
tree with its trunk and branches ; hence the name. Ry the 
Greek logicians, it was called the ladder of Porpliyry, 

The Etcraywy?^ is translated in Owen’s ed. of Aristotle’s 
Organon. 

POSITIVISM. — The name given by Comte to his system 
of philosophy, as professedly based upon facts, with denial of 
the possibility of any knowledge of causes; a philosophy of 
uniform seciuences. M. Auguste Comte, Gours de PlrilompIuG 
Positive, .*• This is the mission of Positivism y to generalise 
science, and to systematise sociality ; in other words, it aims at 
creating a philosophy of the sciences, as a basis for a new social 
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restricts itself to the discovery of the laws of phenomena.” 
Lewes, Gomte^s Pliiloso;p}iy of Sciences^ 1853, sec. 1. 

Positivism has, however, its system of religion. Its 
god is Humanity, its worship is le culte systematique de 
VHumanite. 

The object of its homage is the human race in its totality, 
which is conceived as le Grand- Eire. 

Martineau, The Positive PMloso;phy of Comte, 2 vols. ; 
J. S, Mill, Auguste Comte and Positivism; E. Qdird., Social 
Philosophy of Comte ; Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, 
i. 401 jf. ; E. Harrison, articles in Contemporary Review ; 
M^Cosh, Positivism and Christianity ; Elint, Antitlieistlc 
Theories, lect. v.; Calderwood, Handbook of Moral Philosophy, 
p. 59. 

POSTULATE (postulatum, alrryia, that which is asked or 
assumed). — An assumed basis from which to reason. 

Kant’s Postulates of Empirical Thought are these : — (1) that 
which agrees with the formal conditions of experience is 
possible ; (2) that which coheres -with the material conditions 
of experience (sensation) is real ; (3) that whose coherence 
with the real is determined according to universal conditions 
of experience is necessary. Pure Reason, Meildejohn’s Tr., p. 
161 ; Stirling’s Text-Book to Kant, p. 323. 

Kant’s Postulates of Pure Practical Eeason “ all proceed from 
the principle of morality, which is not a postulate but a law,” 
They are suppositions practically necessary. “ These postulates 
are those of immortality, freedom, positively considered (as the 
causality of a being so far as he belongs to the intelligible 
world), and the existence of GodT Kant’s Theory of Ethics, 
Abbott, p. 231. 

POTENTIAL. — That which can be accomplished, because 
of power existing in an agent, — the possible, as opposed to the 
actual, — SvT/a/JLLs as opposed to ivepyeia. This antithesis is 
a fundamental feature in the Aristotelian philosophy. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, the universe is a constant process of evolution 
of the actual from the potential, 

POWER (potentia, posse, to be able; Bwa/jas). — Force, as e,g,, 
water-power ; that which originates activity, whether mechanical 
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or mental. Direct knowledge of originating power is given only 

in the consciousness of our own agency. 

In the strict sense, ijower and agency are attributes of mind 
only , and, I think, that mind only can be a cause in the strict 
I’ sense.’^ Eeid, Qomsimidenm^ pp. 77, 78. 

'Dower may be considered as twofold, viz., as able to make, 
or able to receive, any change : the one may be called active, ; 

and the other passive power.” Locke, Essay, bk. ii. cL sxi. i 

I sec. 2. ; 

“ The terms of efficacy, agency, poicer, force, energy, necessary ' 

connection, and prod/uctive quality, are nearly all synonymous.” 

Ilume, Treatise, pt. iii. sec. 14. “There are no ideas, which i 

occur in metaphysics, more obscure and uncertain than those I 

? of power, force, energy, or necessary connection, of which it is | 

every moment necessary^ for us to treat in all our dis(|uisitions.” * 

; Hume, Inquiry, sec. / . Hume’s Enquiries, Selby-Bigge, p. I 

Energy may be taken as the term which includes all in the ! 

universe which operates so as to produce change ; force as the | 

measurable amount of potency actually at work j while self- I 

determined effort in consciousness is the only representation of 
causality. | 

PRACTICAL (German, pirtJdiscJif — Kant’s description of 
Keason when regarded as the guide of Will, in contrast with. 

Reason regarded as a knowing power. “ Reason is bestowed 
on man as a practical faculty of action, i.e., such a faculty as 
influences his will and choice.” iMetaph, of Ethics, Bemph, 3rd ^ ^ I 

ed.j.'ch. 1. 

It is “the governor of the Will to constitute it good.” 

“ Thus is the common reason of man compelled to go out of its ^ 

sphere, and to take a step into the field of practical philosophy, I 

not to satisfy any speculative want (which never occurs to it, as 
long as it is content to be mere sound reason), but even on 
practical grounds, in order to attain in it information and clear 
instruction respecting the source of its principle, and the correct 
determination of it, in opposition to the maxims which are 
based on wants and inclinations.” Ih., Abbot’s transl. 

PREDICATE {prmdieo, to affirm). — That which is affirmed 
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of any one, as wisdom of Peter. A predkaUe is that which 
may be affirmed of many, as sun may be affirmed of other 
suns besides that of our system. A predicament is a series 
order, or arrangement of predicates and predicables under some 
summnm genus, as substance, or quality. 

What IS affirmed or denied is called the predicate ; and that 
of which it is affirmed or denied is called the mhjed. 

PEB-BSTABLISHBD HARMONY.— Ffffa Occasions 

Causes. 

PRBMISES {pro2>osiUones prcemissce) are propositions w'hich 
go before the conclusion, and from which it is inferred.— A 
regular syllogism consists of two premises and a conclusion. 
ihe premises are called respectively the Major and Minm-. 

PRIMARY QUALITY (pnmm, first), as oioposed to 
secondary, is such as is essential to the object. The secondary 
is such as awakens in us a phase of experience which is dis- 
tinct from the essential property of the object. This contrast 
has been largely abandoned, being a subjective distinction rather 
than an objective one, and springing out of the contrast between 
general sensibility and the sensibility of the special senses. 

Primary Qualities are “such as are inseparable from the 
body, m what state soever it be,” such as solidity, extension 
figure, motion, rest, and number. Locke, Essay, bk ii ch’ 
viii. sec. 9. ’ ' ' 

“Our senses give us a direct and distinct notion of the 
primary qualities, and inform us what they are in themselves, 
hmt of the secondary qualities, our senses give us only a 
relative and obscure notion. They inform us only that they 
are qualities that affect us in a certain manner.” Eeid 
Intelleeiual Powers, Ess. ii. c. 17. ’ 

PBINCIPLE {principium, apx% a beginning).— Origin, or 
originating condition. ^ In respect of intelligence, a first truth * 
m respect of activity, impulse ; the source of int<dlkent move- 
ment, motive power. 

Hence principles have been divided into those of being, and 
those of knowledge ; or principia essendi and principia cart 
noBcenai, ^ 

Aristotle, Metaph., lib iv. cap. 1, distinguishes several mean- 
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ings of apx% and a'clds, '^Wliat is common to all first principles 
is tl.uit they are the primary source from lahicli anything is, 
becomes^ or is ImownJ’ 

Principles of Knowledge are original truths by means of 
whicdi other ti'iith is known. These are first truths, primitive 
beliefs, or the principles of commomsense ’’ of the Scottish 
Philosophy. 

Principles of Action may mean either {a) the laws of 
right conduct, or (b) the motive forces, the impulses, which 
urge to action. The former is the origin of rational conduct ; 
the latter, being prior in experience, may wmrrantably be named 
the principle of action, when life-action is taken as a unitv. 


PROBABILITY {probabiUs, probable). — Likely, according 
to known conditions of existence. That which, while not 
demonstrated, does not involve absurdity or contradiction, is 
probable. « 

“ As demonstration is the showing the agreement or dLsagree- 
ment of two ideas, by the intervention of one or more proofs, 

so prohahility is nothing but the appearance of such 

an agreement or disagreement, by the intervention of p>roofs, 
whose connection" is not constant and immutable, or at least is 
not perceived to he so, but . . . . . is enough to induce the 
mind to judge tlie proposition to be true or false, rather than 
the contrary.” Locke, bk. iv. eh. xv. sec. 1; Reid, 

Infellectual Powet\% Ess. vii. c. 3 ; Stewart, JEleynenis, pi ii. c. 
2, §4; Bradley, Lopfe, 201. 

PROBLEMATIC,— Problematic judgments are those in 
which the affirmation or negation is accepted as merely possible.” 
Kant, Pure Peason, Aleiklejohids Tr., p. 61, 

PROOF. — Evidence, either confirmatory of a proposition, or 
adequate * to establ ish it. 

‘‘By proofs we mean such arguments from experience as 
leave no room for doubt or opposition.” Hume, InepMvry.^ sec. 
6, note. Proving may he defined “ the assigning of a reason 
or argument for the support of a given proposition.” Whately, 
Logic. 
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PEOPBRTY (J?vo-pTAam).~Logieally, a subordinate 
(luality connected with those qualities or attributes which 
constitute the connotation of a Term. 

In Ethics, and in Economics, Personal possession, to which 
t e individual has an Ethical right. Primarily, proprietorship 
springs from production. That which a man makes is his own. 

PROPOSITION. — A judgment expressed in words, and 
consisting of three parts, the Suljeet, Predicate, and Copula. 

1 repositions are affirmative or negative, according as the pre- 
dicate IS said to agree or not to agree with the subject. 

<cw proposition declares a thing absolutely, as, 

‘Man is fallible.” A Conditional proposition asserts only hypo^ 
thetically. Conditional propositions are either Conjunctive, also 
called Ilypotlieticalj or Disjunctive, 

Propositions are universal or particular, according as the 
predicate is affirmed or denied of the whole oi the subiect or 
only of of the subject. 

PROTOPLASM (TrpSros, first; and v'Kdo-cru), I form).— 
Ihe primary homogeneous substance from which organism is 
sustained, and which contributes to the development of life 
in all its forms. “A semi-fluid substance,” found in living 
cells ^^transparent, colourless, not diffluent, but tenacious, and 

S r f ■ » ® i. xv., 7th ed. “ The physical basis 

OI liie. Huxley, Xa?/ p. 132 , 

It appears to be a matter of no great moment what animal 

or what plant I lay under contribution for protoplasm 

I share this catholicity of assimilation with other animals, all 
of which, so far as we know, could thrive equally well on the 
prot^lasm of any of their fellows, or of any plant.” Ih., 147 
“Plants can manufacture fresh protoplasm out of mineral 
compounds, whereas animals are obliged to have it ready-made, 
„ , , long-run, depend upon plants.” Jh., 138 > 

Hutchison Stirling, As Regards Protoplasm. 

_ PRUDBNCB~(25mtofM, contracted for providentia, fore- 
sight or forethought ; provideo, to foresee).— The habit of act- 
ing wi 1 e iberation and forethought, in view of the lessons of 
experience. 

In ancient Ethics, the prudential- considerations are con- 
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spicxioiis. Protagoras explains to Socrates that he professes to 
teach iv/Sovktay good-counsel, or the prudential regulation of 
life, in Greek thought always associated with the life of the 
State,— ^Hiie political artd^ Plato, Protagoras, 328. Socrates also 
takes “ well-living” as the account of a virtuous life. Ik, 351. 
1 lato, in enumerating the Cardinal Virtues, places wisdom, 
(rocfyia, first in order, — “ the wise, as being good in counsel,” as 
that which should direct the State. TJw Republic, bk. iv. 428. 

Aristotle, in view of the difficulty of hitting the mean, laid 
down these rules of prudence : — (1) of the two extremes, shun 
the worst ; (2) avoid the evil to which you are personally prone ; 
(3) guard chiefiy against the pleasurable, and pleasure itself. 
N, Ethics, ii. 9. 

PSYCHIC {\ffvxg, the soul).— Pertaining to the soul, or to 
any process distinctive of consciousness. Applied to phenomena 
special to mind ; and used in contrast with physical 





its object the nature of the soul, or the unity of life finding 
its transitory expression in the phenomena of consciousness. 
Vide Kant, Pure Reason^ Intro, to “ ^Esthetic.” 

Psychology is “the science of that which thinks, feels, and 
wills, in contrast with that which moves in space and occupies 
space.’’ HofFding, Psychology, 1. “Psychology is as little bound 
to begin with an explanation of what mind is, as Physics is 
obliged to begin with an explanation of what matter is.” Pj, 
“ Psychology stands at a point where natural science and 
mental science intersect ; where- the one passes over into the 
other.” /5., 27. Hence “ Physiological Psychology.” 

Psychology has frequently been identified with Theory of 
Knoiuledge, or Epistemology, and even with Metaphysics, or 
Philosophy itself. These are now more strictly defined. 
Psychology is being confined to Empirical Psychology, regarded 
as a science, therefore not directly belonging to Philosophy ; 
and is differentiated from the other sciences by province 
and its mode of inquiry. Hence “Comparative Psychology.” 

Empirical Psychology “ must be placed by the side of em- 
pirical physics or physics proper, that is, must be regarded as 
forming a part of applied philosophy. . . . Empirical psycho- 
logy must therefore be banished from the sphere of Meta- 
physics.” Kant, Pure Reason, Meiklejohn’s transL, 513. 

Article “ Psychology,” by Ward, Encych Britannica, 9th Ed. 

“Relation of Physical Phenomena to Psychical,” Sully, 
Human Mind, d. p. 1 ; Hamilton’s Metaph., lect. viii.; 
Sully, Outlines of Psychology ; Ladd, Elements of Physical 
Psychol,; James, Principles of Psychology, and IlandhooJc; 
lioffding, Psychology; Dewey, Psychol.; Davis, Elemeiits of 
Psychol. ; Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology and Elements of 
Psychology ; Wundt, Grundzdgeder Fhysiologische Psychologie; 
Yolkmann, Lelirhuch der Psychologie; Mtinsterberg, Beitrage 
2 ur exper. Psychologie. 

“ Psychologically, the evolution hypothesis is a great advance : 
it opens up a wider horizon, a prospect of explanation previously 
closed to us. Psychologically, as physiologically, the doctrine that 
that which is inexplicable in the individual may be explicable 
in the race, is fully justified, and will certainly prove more and 
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conscious processes. We may, e,g,, observe experimentally, or 
under artiticial conditions, those reactions from which we infer 
the mental processes of animals, children, or insane persons. 
In hypnotism we have a specially suitable means for such in- 
direct experiment, since we can modify at will the artiliciaily 
induced abnormal state of hypnosis. 

But, important as such indirect experiments may be, the 
main interest and use of experimental method in psychology 
consist in its application to the development of direct or intror 
spective observation ; and it is to this application that the name 

Experimental Psychology ” really belongs. 

The classification of psychological experiments is attended 
wdth some difficulty. The attempt to classify them in relation 
to their methods inevitably separates methods which only exist 
in combination, and involves considerable risk of subordinating 
“psychology’^ to “experiment.” On the other hand, a clas- 
sification of experiments according to the problems to whose 
solution they are directed is not wholly satisfactory ; since there 
are many departments of psychology to which experimental 
method has as yet made no real contribution. Such a classifi- 
cation appears, nevertheless, to be preferable to any other, 
specially in view of the danger of dissociating experiment from 
other psychological methods. 

A triple division of the problems has been suggested by 
Miinsterberg, as forming a suitable basis for classification of 
experiments, according as the processes wdiich these investigate 
are — (1) Psycho-petal, (2) Psycho-fugal, (3) Psycho-central 
(Veher Aufgahe7i unci Metlioclen der Psychologic^ pp. 217 ff.). 

(1) Under Psycho-petal processes are included the modes in 
•which we are affected psychically by stimulation from the 
outer world or the organism. 

(2) Under Psycho-fugal processes, we investigate the relation 
of volitions to muscular contractions, of ideational processes to 
involuntary and expressive movements, &c.: — in general, the 
.effects of mental causes. 

y *(3) 111 considering Psycho-central processes we do not 
'^investigate their relation to stimulations and to motor responses, 
' hv£ use these simply as clues to the mental processes in 
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question, as, e,g,, wlien we measure the time-relations of 
mental processes, and include, in our estimate of these, the 
total interval between a stimulus and the response to it. Our 
object is to discover the intimate nature of the mental processes. 

Such a classification, while it depends on an abstract treat- 
ment of elements in mental life, is practically useful, and 
indicates the aims and limits of Experimental Psychology. 

Ill practice, psychological experiments have hitherto been 
mainly directed to the investigation of such problems as, the 
relation between sensations and the stimuli which produce 
them : the perception of spatial and temporal relations : the 
duration of mental processes : the nature of the association of 
ideas, and the degree in which that principle serves to explain 
certain of our more complex mental functions. 

Experiments of great importance were made by Fechner and 
Helmholtz, but these were chiefly confined to sensations and 
their relations to stimuli. Experimental methods were applied 
more generally to the study of mental life, by Wundt, in the 
Leipzig laboratory. There are now many laboratories — specially 
in Germany and America — devoted to psychological investigations. 

Psychological experiment is rendered difficult by the imper- 
fection of instruments and by the necessity of finding ^‘subjects 
who are capable and reliable. But these difficulties can be 
increasingly obviated; they cannot be regarded as fatal to 
the value or success of the experimental method, which promises 
to be of the very greatest service to Psychology, and to render 
our knowledge of mental phenomena much more precise and 
reliable than it could otherwise have become. — [G. M. D.] 

Gf. Wundt’s Physiol. Psychol. ; Miinsterberg, Beifrage zur 
Experimentcillen Psychol ogie ; James, Prineiples of Psychology. 

PSYGHOMETRY. — Measurement of the time for transmis- 
sion of nerve excitation along the nerve-fibres communicating 
with the cerebrum. In this is found some estimate of the 
intensity of the stimulus, as correlated with mental experience 
and with mental action. 

PBYCHO-PHYSICS. — A science of the relations betw^n: 
the psychical and the physical, concerned with sensibility tod 
motor activity. — Vide Experimental Psychology. 
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PUNISHMENT {pmna^ penalty ; punio^ to inflict pnnish- 
inent). — Eetributive experience, the consequence of wrong- 
doing, This is first an inevitable condition of moral life. 
Wrong-doing brings its own penalty. It is in itself a disturb- 
ance of the nature, a self-inflicted injury. It carries with it 
self-condemnation and self-reproach. 

Punishment is further conspicuously, the vindication of 
Justice, and the defence of society against its violation. It is 
the penalty imposed by society on account of misdeeds. It 
implies condemnation of wrong, and adjudication of penalty as 
due to the wrong-doer. This is the only Ethical basis of 
penalty, whether in the family, in society, or in the State. 

The dispute connected with a philosophy of punishment 
is concerned mainly with the end warrantably contemplated. 
The several views may be distinguished as the retributive, the 
corrective, the deterrent. These ends have been separated; 
one of the three has been preferred ; and this has been raised 
into prominence as the sole end. A determining consideration 
has been the theory of Will-power, or view of motives accepted; 
and as a subordinate but influential consideration, the view of 
individual liberty. But, the three cannot be separated. The 
retributive is fundamental and essential. There is no possible 
theory of penalty, which does not rest on moral law, sovereign 
over all moral agents, applicable to the individual life, and to 
the government of the family, of society, and of the State. 
The one thing which is stronger than all human authority is Jus- 
tice. Whensoever it is disregarded, even the 'worst of men rebel. 
On the ground of its authority, and on no other, men have warrant 
to punish others. The warrant for punishment is the absolute 
authority of fixed daw, not the will or choice of men, whether 
acting as individuals, or under constitutional authority. Save in 
wrong-doing, there is no warrant for penalty. But moral life 
being rational, and society being the organisation of rational 
agents, there cannot be just retribution which is not corrective 
add deterrent. 

Diversity of view : — 

Dutiful actions are ‘‘the class of actions enforced by the 
sanction of punishment” Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 254. 
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On the tlieory of necessity (we are told) a man cannot help 
acting as he does, and it cannot be just that he should be 
punished for what he cannot help. Not if the expectation of 
punishment enables him to help it, and is the only means 
by which he can be enabled to help it?” Mill, BxaminatioH 
0 / Hamilton's Philosopliy, 3rd Ed., p. 575. 

In order that “the restraints properly distinguished as 
moral may be efficient, there is need for a measure of social 
“ compulsion,” and for “the element of coerciveness” in mse of 
political, religious, and social restraints. Herbert Snencpr 
Data of Ethics, " ’ 

“ Pimishment, and the expression of moral displeasure, are 
required to supply the desiderated moral force.” Sid"wick 
Method of-Epdcs, p. 63. 

PUBS.— Unmixed with any lower or heterogeneous clement. 
Applied by Kant to an exercise of mind which has no admixture 
of the results of experience. Pure is thus non-empirical. “ Pure 
Eeason ” is Reason in itself alone, without any mixture of sensi- 
bility. “ Pure Idea ” is an Idea not recognised under direction 
of experience, and whose object is not represented in experience. 
“ Pure Reverence” is reverence for moral law itself as the sole 
motive for action, apart from inclination and desire. 

PURPOSE. Intelligently selected and deliberately cher- 
ished aim or end, for the sake of which a person acts. 

QUALITY (TTofos, TTOIOTT]';, quoHs, qmlitas, suchness).— 
Property of an object, distinguishing it from otlicr objects. 
A category whhout which it would be impossible for mind to 
exercise its discriminating power between objects. On the one 
side, an objective condition; on the other, a category of the 
understanding, giving to sensible experience its intelhg’ibility. 

Aristotle treats quality as a characteristic of things, Meia- 
jphysics, bk. i. 6, 3. Kant treats of quality as a category of the 
understanding. Pure Reason, Trans. Logic, first div. § 5. 

QUANTITY (woVov, quantum, how much). — Objectively, 
measure of extension or bulk ; that which admits of more dr 
less in size. Subjectively, a category of the understanding 
essential for comparing of material objects, according to lenotir 
breadth, and thickness. & > 



OF THEPBEDICATE.—Formal 

expression of the extension assigned in thought to the predicate 
of a proposition. The quantity of a proposition taken as a 
whole, depends upon that of the subject; and hence in the 
Aristotelian Logic, only the subject is quantified, the quantity 
of the predicate being implied in the quality of the proposition. 
Thus in all affirmative propositions the. predicate must be 
regarded as particular, while in all negative propositions it is 
universal. All that we assert in an. affirmative proposition is 
that the predicate includes the subject. Thus in the proposi- 
tion “ all stones are minerals,” we only employ the word minerals 
in so far as it coincides with the word stones; that is, only in a 
part of its extension. In a negative proposition, we assert that 
no part of the subject is contained in any part of the predicate 
Thus when I say “no stones are metals,” I exclude the notion 
“ stones ” from the entire extension of the word “ metals,” and 
consequently use it in its whole generalitv. Morell. Hrmrlhnnh 
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intension, and the proposition is the attributive of its intension 
0 tie subject, then the predicate should not be quantified 
since such quantification would not be the interpretation of 
our actual thought. Venn contends that the predkaiive (or 
attnbuhva) view, and the four forms of the traditional logic 
founded upon it, represent with sufficient accuracy our ordinary 
psycholopoal procedure. This, however, he maintains, would 
bo no objection to Hamilton’s theory, provided the latter repre- 
sented a possible view of the proposition maintained consistently 
throughout. But he seems to prove that Hamilton’s scheme is 
the result of a confusion between the ordinary view and the 
view which takes the proposition as asserting the relation of 
classes to one another (their mutual inclusion or exclusion), 
*.e., the equaiional view. The latter view gives, he shows, /iwe 
possible forms. Hamilton was misled by his love of symmetry 
to double the original table, though ,7 and are not diagram- 
matically pos.sible, and the assertion of I involves the assertion 
of 0, some, on this scheme, being necessarily equal to mine hut 
not all. See Venn, Symholie Logie, ch. i. ; Hamilton, Lectures 
m Logic; Baynes, New Aiiahjtie of Logical Forms; Ueberwe«, 
Sgf^em of Logic, app. n, Transl. by Lindsay.— fj. S.l 
RATIONALISM. — The system of philosophy which 
makes Eational power the ultimate test of truth, maintaining 
t lat the meaning of our sensory experience, and ultimately of 
things around us, is attained only by tests whicli intelligent 
nature supifiies. Here, Epistemology rests on principles given 
in the rational nature itself. This gives the basis of Intui- 
tionalism, and further is the source of German Idealism. 

The oiiposite theory is named Sensationalism, or Empiricism, 
as it makes all knowledge depend on experience, or on “ Sensa- 
tion and Reflection,” Locke. In accordance with this theory, 
there is “ nothing in intelligence which was not pireviously in. 
the sensory.” Here, Epistemology rests on the sensibility of 
the nerve-system, on' the sensations resulting from contact with 
the external, and on consciousness of our inner states. 

This sharp contrast favours extreme positions. It has 
tempted Rationalism to undervalue sensory impression, as if it 
were a mere “ blur ” on a sensitive surface ; and lias tempted 
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liiiiipiricibni to spoftk as if tlio kiiowlodgo "wliicli loo^iiis in 
experience, were perfected by it, or even as if mind were 
only an empty vessel being filled with material through sensory 
channels. 

Eationalism is apt to become an exaggeration of one side of 
Epistemology. Abstracting sensory experience, it seeks, as 
pure Idealism, to develop a philosophy of Eeing, in neglect of 
the physical and psychic basis of experience. Human life can, 
indeed, be interpreted only as -a life according to reason ; Hature 
can be understood only when we seek “ the thinking view of 
things ; ” but philosophy is not independent of sensibility, nor 
can it systematise the irrational. It is equally impossible to 
maintain the subordination of physical existence to mind, and 
the subordination of mind to the physical. The Transcen- 
dental in knowledge may be held as fact ; but a philosophy 
which figures as a pure Transcendentalism contradicts itself. 

EBAL (The), (res, a thing). — The existing, whether hr 
consciousness, or beyond. In contrast with the real, we speak 
of the potential, the nominal, the logical, as these are con- 
ceivable representations in the exercise of thought. Hamilton 
Beid’s Worlds, note b, p. 806. ’ 

The nature of Eeality is the leading question in Metaphysics. 
Plato rises to the Ideal world, as the real. Aristotle’s Meta- 
phjsies, or first philosophy, is concerned with Being itself. 

Eeal cognition must be a knowledge of reality, existence 
being presupposed. ^ Eeality is equally beyond us, and within 
us. To restrict to either is an abstraction. 

■ Divergence in usage, and in philosophy, has been consider- 
ate./ “The conception of reality can be nothing more than 
some mode of consciousness.” “By reality we mean persist- 
ence in consciousness.” Herbert ■ Spencer, First Princwles 
160. ’ 

“ Ideas are subsequent to reality.” Lotze, Metaphydc, transl., 
73. Yet, these are realities in consciousness, even while they 
are to us symbols of existence beyond. Green' maintains that 
the Real consists in Eolations. Prolegomena to Ethics, bk. i. 
There is also a sense in which it holds true, that “the real is 
inaccessible by way of ideas.” Bradley, Logie, § 20, p. 63. 
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'Wq escape from ideas, and from mere nniversals, by inference 
to the real, which appears in perception.” Ih., § 28, p. 69. 

“ lieality and Thought, ’—Bradley, 3Ii7id, xiii. 370. The 
real as concerned with the Belated,” — Green, Frolegovmna to 
Mkics, 16 ; Green, Introduction to Hume's Worh% § 31, toL i. 
24; Mansel, 3Ietapliysics ; Bosanquet, Knowledge and Jlealitg. 

BEjALISM. — T he Scholastic doctrine that general notions, 
such as those of geims and sj)eciesj represent real things, exist- 
ing independently of our conceptions and expressions. The 
doctrine is that iiniversals are prior in existence to particulars, 
unioersalia ante res. The doctrine is the expression of the 
relation of Scholastic thought to the philosophy of Plato in the 
first instance, and to that of Aristotle, as guide in dialectics. 
Anselm, who was leader of the Eealists, about a.d. 1070, 
argued on this basis, that universals exist independently of 
individual things. Monologium 6, 1033, 

Antagonistic to this is the doctrine of the JSTominalists, that 
genera and species are only nanies for our classifications of 
things, not real things. Roscellinus. 

Intermediate is the doctrine of the ConcepBialists, that 
universals are in the particulars, universalia in reln/s, Abelard, 
6, 1079. Article Scholasticism,” by Prof. Seth, Brit., 
9th ed. 

REALISM, Natural. — A doctrine of perception, that there 
is in this act of mind an immediate or intuitive cognition of 
the external object ; that the object perceived is the external 
reality, not any idea or image of that reality. External per- 
ception is direct knowledge of the thing existing, not an 
immediate knowledge of some other thing, which represents it. 
Realism thus stands in contrast with epistemological idealism. 
“ A definite separation must he made hetween psychological and 
epistemological points of view. . . . The final principles which 
the analysis of our knowledge affords, are the final assumptions 
attainable for us. All explanations, proofs, and hypotheses 
. . . rest upon these. It is the business of Epistemology, but 
not of psychology, to inquire how far this logical basis of all 
our knowledge is comprehensive.” Hoffding, OzUlmes of 
Psyeliologg, p. 355, Tr. 
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REASON (Eatio, a reckoning, from reor^ to calculate, to 
think). — This term is used as a general name for the intel- 
lectual or interpreting nature of man — as when we speak of 
“human reason/’ as the distinctive characteristic of the race. 
“ Reason ” is the faculty of the higher intuitions, or of a imori 
truth, in contrast with “Reasoning.” Its popular use is to dis- 
tinguish our power of comparison, computation, and inference. 

The Scottish School had attributed the two phases of know- 
ledge to one power. “The same degree of understanding 
which makes a man capable of acting with common prudence 
in the conduct of life, makes him capable of discovering what 
is true and what is false in matters that are self-evident, and 
which he distinctly apprehends.” Reid, Litelh Potuers, Essay 

vi. c. 2. 

The result of Kant’s critical philosophy, distinguishing a 
posteriori from d. priori in consciousness, has been the technical 
use of “ Reason,” as the faculty of the higher intuitions. 

“ Reason is the faculty which furnishes us with the principles 
of knowledge a priori^ Kant, Pure Reason^ Introduction, 

vii. , Meiklejohn’s transL, p. 15. Its proper function is “to 

prescribe rules of discipline to all the other powers of the 
mind.” Ih. 433 {Kritik^ 437). “ Our reason is, subjectively 

considered, itself a system, and, in the sphere of mere concep- 
tions, a system of investigation according to principles of unity, 
the material being supplied by experience alone.” /f;., 449. 

REASONING-. — The rationalising process; logical pro- 
cedure of the understanding, leading to inference, whether 
from facts, or from general principles. 

“ In Qiie of its acceptations it means syllogising, or the mode 
of inference which may be called concluding from generals to 
particulars. In another of its senses, to reason is simply to 
infer any assertion from assertions already admitted ; and in 
this sense Induction is as much entitled to he called reasoning 
as the demonstrations of geometry.” Mill, Logk^ Introd., 
§ 2. “ To reason directly from particulars to particulars is 

wholly impossible.” Bradley, Logie, 332. 

RECEPT. — A compound “idea” received directly in the 
concrete, repeated in experience. “As perception literally 
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means a taking iviiolly, and conception a taking together, 
reception iiieaiis a talmig again. Consequently a recept is that 
wiiicli is taken again.’’ Eomanes, Mental Evolution in Man, 
p. 36. At the bidding of certain stimuli from without, 'we 
construct that mental product which we call the object of sense. 
These mental constructions, I will call constructs,'’ Lloyd 
Morgan, Amnial Life and Lifelligence, p. 312. ‘‘aSTeither 
construct, nor recept seems to me a felicitous word } but poor as 
both are, they form a distinct addition to psychology. . . , 
Would such a word as infliienf, sound better than recept ? ” 
James, Text-Book of Psychology, p. 368. Eomanes illustrates 
“recepts,” by the difference of manner in which water-fowl 
alight on land, from what is common with them when alight- 
ing on the water. 

BBCBPTIVITY. — The capability for impression belonging 
to the conscious life, which, associated with rational power, 
admits of progressive experience, and accumulation of know- 
ledge. Eeceptivity illustrates mind as it is subordinated to 
environment, through action of the sensory. 

RECTITUDE {rectus, straight; 6p$6s; rectum factum, that 
which, is rightly done ; KaropOmya), — Eiglitness ; the quality of 
an action as determined by moral law. To deline rightness ” 
by reference to Conscience is insufficient, appealing only to the 
mode of knowing, not to the thing known. “ The authority 
of conscience” is an abbreviated form for ‘‘authority of the 
moral law as made known by conscience.” Moral law is the 
ultimate ratioiial basis of moral distinctions. The imperative 
belonging to its nature fixes obligation. For Latin usage, -with 
Greek equivalents, Cicero, De Finihus, iii. c. 7 and c. 14. 

REDINTEGRATION (Law of), {re-iniegro), — Eeconstruc- 
tion. “ Parts of any total thought recalled into consciousness 
are apt to suggest the parts to which they were proximateiy 
r(3lated.” Hamilton’s Reid, p. 897. This is a summary state- 
ment of the Laws of xissociation, 

REDUCTION. — The first figure of syllogism is called 
'perfect; as it proceeds directly on the Dictum de omni, &c., 
and it arranges the terms in the most natural order. All argu- 
ments, though stated originally in any of the other Figures, 



may be, in one way or other, brought into some of the four 
moods in the first figure : and a syllogism is, in that case, said 
to be reduced {ie., to the First Figure). . Eeduction is 
of two kinds : Direct or ostensive, which consists in brino-inff 
the premises ot the original syllogism to a corresponding 
mood in the First Figure, by transposition or conversion of the 
premises; Itidireet, or reductio per impossible or ad dhmrdum 
by which we prove (in the First Figure) not directly that the 
original conclusion is true, but that it cannot be false ; i e that 
an absurdity would follow from the supposition of its beinc 
false- i 

^ REFLECTION {re-fiecto, to bend back).— Attention 
directed upon the facts of personal experience: thought con- 
centrated on any theme or problem. ^ 

According to Locke, Sensation and Reflection are the sources 
of all our knowledge. “By reflection 1 would be understood 
to mean that notice which the mind takes of its own operations, 
and the manner of them ; by reason whereof there come to be 
ideas of these operations in the understanding.” Locke, Essan 
bk. ii. ch. i. sec. 4. ’ " 

If the first awakening of comparative thought is a move- 
ment of perception, active, indeed, but confined to each par- 
ticular case, and not distinctly conscious of its own procedure 
the_ reflection that embraces in itself these instinctive efforts in 
them connection as energies of the Ego, and detaches them in 
their universal form from the particular cases of their applica- 
tion, undoubtedly forms a new step of develoiiment.” Lotze 
Microeosmus, Tr., i, 654. ' 

RBPIjBX action. — M uscular activity, resulting directly 
ironi an impression made upon the sensitive organism, —the 
motor ^ nerves being excited by sudden excitation of nerves of 
sensation. The phrase is applied to action of subordinate 
divisions of the sensory system, wdthout consciousness,— the 
movement being effected through a subordinate nerve-centre, 
named “ exoito-motor ” in contrast with “ sensori-motor,” which 
implies consciousness of the impression. Carpenter’s ilental 
Physiology, 7th ed., p. 607 ; Forster’s Physiology, 179; Ferrier, 
Functions of Brain, 68 ; Calderwood, Mind and Brain, 202. 
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Wlietlier con scion sn ess be involved or not, the action of 
the motor system following on sensory stimuli is in all cases 
reflex. On the otlier hand, we observe non-continuity in nerve 
stimulation from the sensory system to the motor, when thought 
intervenes as to the expedient, or as to the right. 

REFLEX BBNSB.— -Descriptive of a mental power, 
analogous to the senses, by which we have a perception of 
truth concerning relations, . Its exercise is an act of perception, 
but it depends upon the understanding for its materials. 

The phrase is employed by Shaftesbury, Cliamcieristics, and 
by Hutcheson, Itiquiry iiiio Beauty and ViHue, It belongs to 
a transition period, feeling was being abandoned as the 
key to our recognition of moral distinctions, and thought was 
being preferred. Both authors regard conscience as a Reflex 
Sense. We see moral truth as by an inner sense, analogous to 
Vision. The position involves a mixed representation, but is 
preparatory for more exact views of Intuition. 

RBGrULATIVB (German, Regulativ), — Applied to any 
faculty, or process in consciousness, which directs thought or 
conduct, — thus Hamilton’s “ Regulative Faculty,” or faculty of 
flrst principles. Metagdi,^ ii. 347. It is Kant’s designation for 
conditions of intelligence which are not in themselves tests 
of objective truth. 

Kant divides the table of the categories into two — (1) Math e- 
matkal, Quantity and Quality, applicable to “olijeets of in- 
tuition,” and (2) BytKanical, Relation and jModality, applicable 
to the existence of objects either in relation to one au otlier, 
or to the understanding.” This second division Kant regards 
as regulatim^ — alibrdiiig ‘^analogies of experience,” and •“ po^«tu- 
lates of empirical thought ; ” while the two former, — Quantity 
and Quality, — are mmtitati've of objects. Kant’s Pure litmrm, 
IMeikiejohri, pp. 67, 134, 407 ; Stirling’s Tex^Booh to Kant^ 
pp. 197, 285. 

This term also applies to Kant’s transcendental Ideas of the 
•Reason, — God, the Soul, and the World. “ Pure reason never 
relates immediately to objects, but to the conceytlons of these 
contained in the understanding. . . . They have in truth no 
relation to any object in experience, for the very reason tlrat 
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pp. 135-4. « I maintain that transcendental ide? 

emp oyod as constitutive ideas, that they cannot 

—as regulative ideas, directing 
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for all pliilosophy. We do not know the external object 
directly, but by tlio impressions made on our sensibilities, more 
particularly on the organs of special sense. The knowledge \re 
have is, however, true knowledge of the thing, by that which 
is given immediately in the sensory impressions, or which is 
obtained mediately tlirough inference from these data. 

The floctrine of Kant is that intelligence by application of its 
own “^forms to the “ intuitions ” of the sensory, constitutes 
tlie object of knowledge, but ‘‘ the thing in itself cannot be 
known. Pure Reason, 1. This does not escape Hume’s sceptical 
reasoning. Hume affirms that if the forms of intelligence con- 
stitute an object in consciousness, this object is only a part in 
the series, and seems to leave externality, and our supposed 
relation to it unexplained. 

The sensationalism of Locke, and the idealism of Berkeley 
involved this perplexity. ‘‘ All ideas come from sensation and 
reflection,” was Locke’s position. Essay, bk. ii. c. 1. Let us 
suppose the mind to be “ without any ideas, how comes it to 
be furnished ?> To this I answer in one word, from experi- 
ence. Id, So it is with Berkeley. “The objects of human 
knowledge are either ideas actually imprinted on the senses ; or 
else sucli as are perceived by attending to the passions and 
operations of the mind.” Frmct/.?, of Hum, Knowledge, pt. i. 
p, 1. ^ So it is with Hume in supporting a sceptical conclusion, 

“Xotbing is ever really present with the mind hut its 
perceptions, or impressions, and ideas.” Hume, Treatise on 
Human Kature, bk. i. pt, ii. sec. 6. “It cannot be from any' 
of the iinj)ressions that the idea of self is derived, and con- 
sequently there is no such idea,” bk. i. pt. iv. sec. 6. Hence, 
Hume argues “ all knowledge degenerates into probability ; ” yet 
he admits that “our reason must be considered as a kind of 
cause, of which truth is the natural eflect.” Treatise, ]}k. i: 
part iv. sec. 1 ; ed. 1739, voL i. p. 315. John S. Mill, Exam, 
of Hamilton, 3rd ed., p. 7. 

Kant says that “ the undetermined object of an em.pirical 
intuition is called gfliemrnenon. That which in the phenomenon 
corresponds to the sensation, I term its matter ; but that which 
effects that the content of the j>henonienon can be arranged 
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under certain relations, I call its form.’’ Puve RecLson^ Meikle- 
jolm’s transL, 21. 

^ RE1IjI0ION (religio, reverence; feligo j re^ hack; ligo^ to 
bind ; f^lego, by some ; re, back ; lego, to read). —Homage to the 
Deity in all the forms which pertain to spiritual life. This 
includes everything that belongs to the culture and expression 
of piety. Eeligiori stands in contrast with Theology, which is 
the theory of the Divine nature and government. 

There is some diversity as to the derivation of the term, 
though ^ that which is above placed first is generally accepted. 
According to Cicero, De Nat Deorim, ii. 28, it is compounded 
of re and legere, to read over again, to reflect upon the relations of 
life to the First Cause, and on the duties relating to the worship 
of the gods. According to Lactantius, Div. Instit., it comes 
from re-hgare, to bind back, because in our relation to the 
Deity we find the true erround of oblinatioTi. Ancrnaf.Lvn 
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Eeligion, on its subjective and also on its objective side. 
This must include tbe correlation of the religious consciousness 
with the other forms of human experience, and investigation of 
the rational basis on which the religious element in the con- 
sciousness rests. Descartes held that the idea of God is the 
certainty coming next to that of our own existence. Spinoza 
founded his philosophy of existence on the conception of the 
One Substance. 

German thought specially has been quick to recognise the 
need for philosophic inquiry completing itself in a Philosophy 
of Eeligion. Towards the more deliberate investigation of the 
problem of Eeligion, Kant led the way, in Die Religion inner- 
halh cler Grenzen cler Uossen Vernunft^ 1793. ‘^Eeligion within 
the province of bare Eeason,” Samplers traiisl. In this work, 
after dealing with an evil principle in coiisciousness, he dis- 
cusses the foundation of a kingdom of God on the earth. 

Schelling published Bmrio, oder iiher das naturUcM mid. 
(jdttlklie Primip d.er Dinge^ 1802. “Bruno, or On the 
natural and divine principle of Things.’’ 

Hegel includes religion witli Ethic. “ Man, no doubt just 
because it is his nature to think, is the only being that possesses 
law, religion, and morality.” Hegel, Logik (Eucy.), Intro., 
translated by Wallace, 3. 

Pliilosopliic thought is concerned with the basis in reason of 
the religious consciousness ; the historic method is concerned 
with the modifications of religious thought and practice appear- 
ing in the world, and with discovery of the conditions account- 
ing for their appearance. Each will prove a test of the other ; 
while the philosophic is the essential and fundamental. 

From the scientific point of vie^v, that of Agnosticism, there 
may be, as in Spencer, a negatim Philosophy of Eeligion, or 
the justification of “religious” emotion in presence of the 
Unknown and Unknowable, Spencer, First Principles, pt. i. 

Kant, Religion within the Limits of Pure Reason ; Hegel, 
Plvihsophy of Religion ; Pfieiderer, Philosophy of Eeligion ; 
J. Caird, Philosophy of Religion, On the Kantian and Hegelian 
schemes, Seth, From Kant to Hegel ; Max Miilier, Introduc, fo 
Science of Religion; Schleiermacher, On Religion, Oman’s tran si. : 
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Tylors Primitive Culture, i. 417; Hutchison Stirling, P/w'fo- 
wphy and Theology; Hint, Anti-TlieMia Theories; Martincau, 
Study of Religion; Eobertson, Early Religion of Israel] 
E. Caird, Evolution of Religion. ' ' ’ 

KBMEMBEANOE {reminiscor, to remember; recollection • 
reeolligo, to gather together again).— Memory is a function of 
mind connected with acquisition of knowledge. Knowledge so 
presented in consciousness is recognised as knowledge wdiich 
had previously been present . — Vide Memoet, which is distinct 
irom ‘^Organic retentivexiess/’ 

The Platonic doctrine of Reminiscence was the hypothesis 
that the knowledge of ideal truth is a recollection of what 
had been seen in a higher state. “ They say that the soul of 
man is immortal, and at one time has an end, which they say 
m to die, and at another time is born again, but is never 
destroyed ; .... and having seen all things that there are, 
whether here or in Hades, has knowledge of them all, and it is 
no wonder she should be able to call to remembrance l&vaavya- 
dyvaC) all that she ever knew about virtue, and about every- 

5 Martineau, Types of 

Ethical Theonj, ii. 72 ; Pater, Plato and Platonism, p. 57. 

EBSEHTMENT.— Antagonism of feeling directed against 
an agent whose conduct involves violation of right. Such 
resentment is natural and spontaneous, and has its rational 
vindication in the moral law as the basis of human obligation. 

. in which our reason and understanding can 

raise anger, is by representing to our mind injustice or injury 
of some kind or other.” Butler, Sm-mon viii. Butler dis- 
tiiigaishe.s between sudden anger and settled resentment. 
Antagomsm^ of good and evil in conduct, has its emotional 
correlative iu the antithesis of admiration and resentment in 
consciousness. Under moral law, resentment must exclude 
malice, winch is a phase of feeling, altogether evil. 

EESPONSIBILITY. — Accountability for conduct in the 
case of an agent possessing knowledge of moral laiv, with 
power to govern conduct in harmony with such law. 

Kesponsihility is manifested in the natural relations of moral 
agents and in involuntary eoutrao.ts made in harmony with moral 
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law. Our relations to the Moral Governor present the ultimate 
aspect of aiiswerahieness for personal conduct. Aristotle’s 
Ethics, iii. 5 ; Eeid’s Active Poicers, Essay iii. pt. iii. ch. vii. ; 
Lotze, Practical Philoso^pliy, Ladd’s Tr., p. 63; Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies, p. 5 ; Maudsley, Responsibility in Mental Disease. 

RESTRAINTS UPON ACTION. —Emotions natural to 
man, which impose a check on the action of Thought. Wonder, 
Fear, or Grief, may arrest, or even paralyse, power of thought 
and of muscular activity. 

These are natural restraints, presenting in consciousness the 
antithesis to the motive forces of our nature. As inhibition is 
powerful in the muscular system, so natural emotions are 
frequent and powerful restraints in the history of conscious- 
ness. Calderwood, llandhoolz of Moral Philosophy, p. 161. 

REVERENCE {reverentia, revereor, to stand in awe, to 
honour). — Emotion awakened by intelligent aiipreciation of 
greatness, or of authority. 

Kant uses the term to express the true attitude of man 
towards Moral Law. This is pure reverence ; which is not a 
passive feeling, but “ an active emotion generated in the mind 
by an idea of reason.” Metaphysic of Ethics, Semple, p. 12. 

Duty involves “objectively the law, and subjectively pure 
respect for this practical law, and consequently the maxim to 
follow this law even to tlie thwarting of all my inclinations.” 
Abbot’s Transl. 

Reverence for moral law comes early in experience. Rever- 
ence for God, as the source of all being, though it come later, is 
the broadest and deepest expression of this emotion. 

RIGHT. — Adjective, the quality of an action which con- 
forms with moral law. Substantive, the natural title of a 
person to undisturbed exercise of the powers of a moral agent. 
Inferentially, the title to possessions acquired by personal effort 
in recognition of moral freedom and responsibility. 

In J urisprudence, the substantive has a technical significance, 
leading to the use of the phrase “perfect rights,” to describe 
such rights as can be enforced under statute, or under “ common 
law.” This distinction depends on the line of severance be- 
tween Ethics and Jurisprudence, 
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The notion of rightness lies at the foundation of a philo- 
sophy of practice. ‘‘ Rightness may be called the first moral 
ideal, because the question what should I do 1’ comes before 
the question ‘ what should I aim at?’ ” J. Grote, Moral Ideals, 
35 : ■\YhewidI, Mements of Momliiy, bk. i. sec. 84 ; Bradley, 
MhkaJ Studies, note on “Rights and Duties,” p. 187 ; Austin, 
Province of Jurisprudence ; Pollock, Jurisprudence and Ethics. 

RULE {reynla, a straight piece of wood ; a rule ; regulo, to 
rule, or govern). — A maxim prescribing means to attain some 
end. Laic is a wdder term, applicable to physical existence, as well 
as to spiritual. Rule can be interpreted only within the spliere 
of intelligence, applying to maxims for all varieties of human 
engagement. “A principle or maxim, which furnishes man 
with a sure ami concise method of attaining to the end he 
proposes.” Burlamaqui, Principles of Natural Law, pt. i. ch. 
V. ; Price, Review of Morals, c. 6. Kant distinguishes Rules 
of Art, and Dictates of Prudence, from Laws (Commandments) 
of Morality. Metaph. of Ethics, Semple, 3rd ed., p. 27. 

SANCTION (sanctio, a decree; sarido, to ratify or con- 
— Confirmation of a law or rule. It is primarily applied 
to the test of consequences, encouraging or discouraging, as these 
are confirmatory of moral law. 

In Ethics, sanction is the test supplied in experience, as that 
upholds moral law. Law imposes obligation ; sanction upholds 
the law's authority. Sanction includes reward and punishment, 
following in natural order. Sanction presupposes law ; it can- 
not contribute towards a philosophy of the law’s authority. 
Under Jurisprudence, Sanction is restricted to penalty. 
Bentharn, Principjles of Morals and Legislation, c. iii. 

“ The internal sanction of duty, whatever our standard of duty 
may be, is one and the same — a feeling in our own mind, a pain, 
more or less intense, attendant on a violation of duty.” J. S. 
Mill, Utilitarianism, p. 41 ; Bain, Moral Science, c. 2 ; Fowler, 
Progressive Morality, p. 4 ; Austin, Province of Jurisprudence 
Determined, 

BCEPTIOISM (crK€7rTtKO$, thoughtful ; a-KeTtropai, to look 
about, so as to observe carefully). — Suspense of judgment, on 
account of insufficient evidence to warrant decision; more 
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tiuii, by regard to the scientific uses of imagination, and by 
ackno^yledgment of the scientific value of rational hypothesis. 
These being acknowledged, the value of Metaphysical specula- 
tion cannot be disputed. 

Of the Sceptics strictly so called, XJeberweg distinguishes 
three schools: — (1) Pyrrho and his followers j (2) the Middle 
Academy, or the Second and Third Academic Schools ; (3) the 
Later Sceptics, who again made the teaching of Pyrrho their 
basis. Of these the first and the third were extreme ; the 
second, less radical, distinguished various degrees of probability. 

Modern Scepticism is represented by Hume, who, in his 
Treatise on Human Nature^ following out Locke’s Epistem- 
ology, resolves Mind equally with Matter into mere Feeling ; 
but he at the same time grants, that “ those who have denied 
the reality of moral distinctions may be ranked among the 
disingenuous disputants.” Inquiry^ Essays^ ii. p. 223. 

Ueberweg’s History, Greek, i. 91, 212; Modern, ii. 130; 
Schwegler’s Histomj, pp. 134 and 181, with p. 415; Zeller’s 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, pt. iv. p. 486. See Kant’s 
references to Hume, Pure Reason; and Prolegomena, iii., Bax’s 
Tr. ; Life of Kant by Stuckenberg, ch. viii. ; Green’s General 
Introduction to Hume’s Works ; Lotze, Logic, p. 414 ; Balfour’s 
Defence of PI dlosophic Doubt; Mill, Essays on Religion, p. 120. 

SCHEMATISM, {(T)(fgia, shape). — Kant’s term for “ the 
procedure of the understanding with schemata.” The schema 
is the formal and pure condition of sensibility,” the image of 
the thing with which the imagination aids the understanding 
in its procedure. Schema is thus employed by Kant to express 
the manner in wdiich the categories of the Understanding are 
brought to bear, as “principles,” on the phenomena of sensuous 
perception. These are, in their nature, “ quite heterogeneous.” 
For the application of the one to the other, there is required a 
fertium quid, “ which on the one side is homogeneous with the 
category, and on the other with the x->henonienoii. . . . This 
mediating representation must be pure (without empirical 
content), yet. must on the one side be mtellectual, on the 
other sensuous. Such a representation is the transcendental 
schema f Kant, Pwr<? Reason^ Meiklejohn’s Tr., px). 107-113; 
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Stirling, Text-Booh to Kant, pp. 248-256 } E. Caird, PMlo- 
Sophy of Kant, i. 431 ; Adamson, Philos, of Kant, 

Kant refers Schematism to a distinct “ faculty,” that of the 
transcendental or productive imagmaiion. While the synthesis 
of the Forms of Intuition is sensuous, and the synthesis of the 
Categories of Understanding is the synthesis of 

Iinagination is {sij7itkesis speciosa). It brings tlm 

unity of apperception to bear upon the universal form of intui- 
tion, that of Time. The categories are the “rules” of its pro- 
cedure ; but in its actual operation they are not brought into 
consciousness. “This schematism .... is an art hidden in 
the depths of the human soul, whose true modes of action we 
shall only with difficulty discover and unveil.” Meiklejohn’s 
Tr., 109. 

The Schema is not to be compared with the image or type; 
it is rather “ a general receipt for a whole inlinitude of types,” 
e,g., “no image could ever be equal to our conception of a 
triangle in gpjieral. For it could never attain to the general- 
ness of the conception The schema of a triangle can 

exist nowhere else than in thought, and it indicates a rule of the 
synthesis of the imagination in regard to pure figures in space.” 
It is, “as it were, a monogram of the pure imagination d priori''' 

BCHOLABTICISM.— The phrase “ Scholastic Philosophy ” 
denotes a period, rather than a system of philosophy. Scholasti- 
cism covers the teaching of the schools during the Middle Ages, 
from the 9th century to the close of the 15th, mainly founded 
On the Logic of Aristotle. It is specially distinguished by the 
discussion between the Kominalists and Realists. 

Its two periods are thus marked out by Ueberweg : — “(1) 
The commencement of Scholasticism, or the accommodation of 
the Aristotelian logic and of Keo-Platonic philosophy to the 
doctrine of the Church, from John Scotus Erigena to the 
Amalricans, or from the 9th till the beginning of the 13th 
century; (2) the complete development and widest extension 
of Scholasticism, or the combination of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, which had no'w become fully known, with the dogmas 
of the Church, from Alexander of Hales to the close of the 
Middle Ages.” History of Philosophy, Morris’s transL, i. 355. 
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Besides Jolin Scotus,' the great leaders were Abelard, 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Kaymond 
Lully, Roger Bacon, and Williani of Occam. 

Cousin, Fragmens Philosopliiques, tom. iii., Paris, 1840 ; 
Schwegier’s History^ 8th ed., p. 144; Hampden, Scholastic 
Philosophy ; Maurice, Medis&val Philosophy ; Hallani, Middle 
Ages^ iii. 426, ch. ix. pt. 2 ; Sethis Art., Ency. Brit^ 9th ed. 

SCIBNCH (Sdentia^ hnarrruxT}). — Rationalised knowledge 
of observed facts, concerned mainly with the law^s regulat- 
ing occurrences. In its widest application, it is the bringing 
of the manifold phenomena of Hature to order and system by 
discovery of the hidden conditions of existence. We distin- 
guish observational sciences” from exact science,” such as 
mathematics, as all departments of the former depend for a 
beginning on a large accumulation of facts from which induction 
proceeds, whereas exact science depends on axiomatic truth. 

Science is distinguished from Philosophy by reservation of 
the latter to the sphere of mind, and to the Metaphysical 
Speculation concerned wdth Being in general, or with the 
Universe as the grand total of correlated existence, and with 
Transcendent Being. 

SBCULAillSM (seeularis, from seculum^ the age). — The 
theory of human life which judges of its interests by reference 
to its surroundings, and specially to the spirit of the age, as 
concerned with immediate good. It may be regarded as the 
theory of life or conduct, which how^s from the theory of belief 
or knowledgre, that constitutes the substance of Positivism.” 
Flint, Anti-Theistic Theories^ p. 211. It does not imply Athe- 
ism, though that is frequently its accompaniment. As to the 
relation of Secularism to Religion, there is ‘‘a fundamental 
difference of opinion among Secularists.” /&., lect. vi. In 
app. xxiii, 509, Flint sketches the rise of Secularism in the 
writings of Jeremy Bentham, James Mill, Thomas Paine, Robert 
Taylor, Richard Carlile, Robert Owen, and others. 

SBLF-CONSCIOUSNBSS.~-The knowledge which the 
inind has of itself in every phase of its experience. Each state 
is a subjective state, known to the person as his own. Con- 
sciousness is the knowledge of each state as his, with the 
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kiiowlerlge of himself, as the subject of experience, and as the 
observer of this experience. 

In this self-consciousness, Descartes saw the primary indubit- 
able fact. “I think, therefore I ani;^' that is, “I am think- 
ing ; I know that I am so engaged : doubt is here impossible. 
To doubt is to refute doubt as to the reliability of self-con- 
sciousness. Consciousness of the mind's own feelings and 
operations cannot be disbelieved. 

The Knowing Self cannot know anything without knowing 
itself as the knower. This is apperception. Such knowledge 
is, how^ever, only phenomenal and fragmentary, — a knowledge 
of self as engaged in a particular exercise, sustained by such 
self-knowledge as the past has supplied. "What the Self is, in 
the fulness of its being, is not known to any of us. The 
mystery of our being remains. 

But personal-identity is known to us as the condition of 
intelligent life. ‘‘ Only because I can connect a variety of 
given representations in one consciousness, is it possible that I 
can represent to myself the identity of consciousness in these 
representations.” Kant, Pure Reason, Meiklejohn’s transL, 82. 
In self-regulation of conduct, and all that is involved in it, wq 
have extended knowledge of our personality. ‘‘My vocation 
as moral, and whatever is involved in the consciousness thereof, 
is the one immediate certainty that is given to me as conscious 
of Self, — the one thing which makes me for myself a reality.” 
Kant, Werhe, v, 210. ‘‘ Since I am at the same time in all my 

sensations, conceptions, and states of consciousness, thought is 
everywhere present.” Hegel, Logic, Wallace's Tr., p. 32, 

E. Caird’s Hegel, ch. viii. p. 151 ; Ferrier's Metaphysics. 
The Idea of Self, — Sully, Human Mind, i. 475 ; Dewey, Mind, 
XV. 58 ; James, Princps. of Psychol., i. 291. Difficulty of appre- 
hending Thought as a purely spiritual activity, — James, L 299. 

SELF-EVIDENCE. — Carrying in itself the evidence of 
truth. A self-evident proposition is one needing only to have 
its terms understood to be accepted as true. This 'is the 
characteristic of necessary or universal truth; it ‘neither neeas 
proof, nor admits of it. The recognition of such truth is 
implied in all intellectual procedure, and in all regulation of 



~ i>u uiic ciawwiesis 01 rignt and lyronc*'. 
This was the main feature in Eeid’s answer to Hume. ” 
SELFISHNESS “consists not in the indulging of this or 
that particular propensity, but in disregarding, for the sake of 
any kind of personal gratification or advantage, the rights or 
the feelings of other men.” On “ the radical evil in human 
nature,” Kant, Religion within the Limits of mere Rpasm 


~ — ‘ iauuiiai regara TO one's own good. 

Under this term are included all principles of our nature 
prompting us to seek our own good. It is used by Butler in 
two applications:— (1) as a principle co-ordinate with Benevo- 
lerice, as a conscious principle of voluntary action,— 
Human Nature,^ Sermon i. ; (2) as an instinctive dispoktion,— 
Analogy of Religion. Self-love and any particular passion may 
be joined together. Sermons, pref. Sermon xi. 

“We have to distinguish self-love, the ‘general desire that 
every man hath of his own happiness’ or pleasure, from the 
particular affections, passions, and appetites directed to external 
objects, which are ‘ necessarily presupposed ’ in ‘ the very idea 
of an interested pursuit ’ since there would be no pleasure 
for self-love to aim. at, if there were no pre-existing desires 
directed towards objects other than pleasure, in the satisfaction 
of which pleasure consists.” Sidgwick’s Outlines of History of 
Ethics, p. 189. J J J 

According to Hobbes, Leviccthan, pt. i. c. vi., self-love is the 
basis of all action. Of Ethical theories founded on Happiness, 
one division is Ayofsfec, known as the Self-regarding; another 
division, Altmistia, making the good of others the criterion of 
right. Utilitarianism has developed into the latter. 

All minds must have come, by the way of the survival of 
the fittest, if by no director path, to take an intense interest 
m the bodies to which they are yoked, altogether apart 
from any interest in the Pure Ego which they also possess.” 
James, Text-Book of Psychology, p. 194 . 

The Hegelian or Neo-Kantian School deviates from Kant’s 
Categorical Imperative, to treat of fulfilment of desire, in self- 
realisation, as the basis of all action ; but not without rerarrl 
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the '' Self,” being the member of an infinite whole. Bradley, 
Ethical Studies, 73; Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 96. 

Motive is “the consciousness of an object which the man 
seeks in doing the act. This object, however, as an object of 
wdl, is not merely one of the objects of desire or aversion, 
of which the man was conscious before he willed. It is a 
particular self-satisfaction to be gained in attaining one of 
these objects, or a combination of them. The ‘motive’ which 
the act of will expresses is the desire for this self-satisfaction.” 
Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 107, § 104. 

BBLP-PRllSBRVATION (Instinct of).— Involuntary 
shrinking from danger which belongs to organic life, and is 
manifested primarily in reflex action. As suffering induces 
recoil, fear induces pause, caution, flight, for escape from the 
presence of that which induces fear. In the case of gregarious 
animals, the impulse of fear acts on centres of vocalisation, 
giving the danger-signal. “ The instinct of self-preservation is 
not felt except in the presence of danger.” Darwin’s Descent 
of Man, pt. i. ch. iv. p. 112. It is common to man, with the 
animals. But there is with him a vastly extended range for 
application of this instinct, on account of the foresight which 
thought involves. 

Ethical considerations intervene, introducing regard to the 
safety of others as an essential part of duty. On this account, 
involuntary impulse ceases to rule, and voluntary determination 
is made to depend upon law regulating the play of natural 
impulse. 

SBLP-RBALISATION. — The Hegelian formula of moral 
obligation, springing out of a scheme of rational evolution. 
“Be a person.” Hegel, PhUosojfhie des Rechts, sec. 36. 

“Realise thy true seif,” Being a Person, realise by exercise 
of will the idea of Personality. “I am morally realised, not 
until my personal self has utterly ceased to be my exclusive 
self, is no more a will wdiich is outside others’ wills, but finds 
in the world of others nothing but self. ‘ Realise yourself as 
an infinite whole,’ means ‘ Realise yourself as the self-conscious 
member of an infinite whole, by realising that whole in your- 
self.’ ” Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 73. “ Hence, that all will- 
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ing is self-realisation, is seen not to be i 
morality.” Ih., p. 77; cf. Essay ii., passim, 
mena. to Ethics, passim. 

SEMI-CIEOULAR CANALS.— A th: 
canals, situated within the inner ear, having 
wards the utriculus, or wider central chamber 
there is a widening of the opening at one end. 
ture of these canals is hone. Within, there ; 
structure, floating in clear fluid. By these car 
rotatory motion is secured. Calclerwood, Mmd , 

S!H]NSA.TIO!N.-~~The experience resulting 
on any part of the sensitive organism, fr( 
contact of an external object wdth any sensory 
nerves. Sensation is the simplest element i 
With this we must begin as the primordial fac 
By reference to the special senses, we have d 
tions, such as smell-sensations. All sensations 
known in consciousness. 

‘^The capacity for receiving representatio 
through the mode in which we are affected by < 
Kant, Pure Meason, Meiklejoh; 
That which in the phenomenon corresponds t 
I term its matter.” Ib. 

The physiology of sensation, molecular action 
fibre, clearly shows that sensation does not s 
likeness of an object, and does not in itself 
presentation of an individiiaT object. The chil 
a sudden gust of wind, -the sting of a nettle, 
mosquito, illustrate experience for which such 
not required. There is a ‘‘false descrintive nsvc 
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tlie object cognised comes to being a simple quality, like ‘ hot/ i 

‘cold/ . , . the more the state of mind approaches pure sensa- ! 

tion.’V ik p* 1. 

The error of Locke, developing into the scepticism of Hume, 
ivas the treatment of sensations as if they were single and i 

separate ^ as if Ideas passed into the mind along the sensory I 

fibres. Hence the language of Hume. “All events seem \ 

entirely loose and separate. One event follows another; but ] 

we never can observe any tye between them. They seem 
joined^ but never conneetexV^ hiquiry, sec. vii. part 2. Kant j 

has rendered special service to philosophy by setting about the 1 

inquiry, what is meant by conjoined ^ Green has dealt f 

very fully with Hume’s position as to “ unrelated impressions.” I 

Intro, to Hujne’s Works^ voi. i. p. 19. *■ 


BENSATIONALISM. — The theory which makes sensation 
the sole origin of human kno wledge ; and regards sensibility as 
the source from which all mental power is developed. Its 
formula is — nilul est in intelleciu, nisi prius fuevit in sensn, 
Locke says: — “All ideas come from sensation or reflection.” 
This is the type of theory to which the evolutionist is shut up, 
who would maintain that mind has been evolved from matter. 
Its leading positions are these : — -That sensation and conscious- 
ness are the same, — that sensations repeat themselves, so as to 
become familiar,-— that recurring sensations become associated, 
and thus afford the conditions of rational life, assuming the 
different aspects of intellectual, volitional, and emotional experi- 
ence. Its perplexity lies in the contrast between scnsus and 
%ntellectuSyr^m the regard to present and past, in the com- 
parison of impressions, and in the generalisations and inductions 
which atohe products of intellectual action. 

Leibnit4^|^|i ,, — Nihil est in intellectu^ etc nisi ipse 

mtellectiis, * Kational School holds that Intelligence is a 
distinct power,' inexplicable by reference to sensation, while 
sensory experience is inexplicable save by exercise of Intelli- 
gence on principles original to the rational nature. After 
Locke and Hume, see Herbert Spencer, Psychology ; James 
Mill, Analy$isj J. S, Mill, Exam, of Hamilton' s Philos, ; Bain, 
Senses and intellect ; Cyples, Process of Human Experience. 
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and SPBOIAL.-Th6 physical 
t on the action of sensory nerves. General, 
s to the fibres spread over all parts of the 
;s that connected with a distinct terminal 
to impressions of difierent kinds, such as 

Oder Experimental Pmjeliology. George 
'■■ys of Knowledge; Thomson (Lord Kelvin) 
nowledge; Nature, vol. xxix. 438, 462- 
e Child, “The Senses and the Will.” ^ 
(to aurOgTLKov). — Used in two senses. (1) 
ing to the nerves of sensation. This is 
ensation. (2) Capacity of feeling belono-- 
lonal susceotibilitv.” a® t. ® 
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“Common sense” is & vox signata of the Scottish School, 
signifying “common knowledge ” lying at the basis of acquired 
knowledge ; axiomatic or universal truth, self-evident. This 
significance appears in the works of Reid j Dugald Stewart ; 

Hamilton. 

SENTIMENT. — Applicable to all phases of feeling depend- 
ing on iiitellectual appreciation of cjuality. Conventionallyj 
synonymous with opinion. This misapplication of the word 
has arisen from the fact that the individual view of the man 
determines the feelings arising spontaneously in consciousness. 
Hence we often say '^my sentiments” as equivalent to ‘‘my 
opinions.” According to the nature of our opinions are the 
sentiments swaying conduct. 

“ The word sentiment in the English language never, as I 
conceive, signiiies mere feeling, hui judg7nent aecmipaniecl with 
feeling, ... We speak of sentiments of respect, of esteem, of 
gratitude * but I never heard the pain of the gout, or any other 
severe feeling, called a sentimenV^ Eeid, Active Poioers, Essay 

V. ch. vii. 

The word expresses “ those complex determinations of the 
mind which result from the co-operation of oui* rational powers 
and our moral feelings.” Dugald Stewart, Essays, not% e, 
Hamilton’s ed. 

The Moral Sentiments are those phases of mental sensibility 
consequent on measuring personal responsibility in view of 
moral law. These include self-esteem, shame, and remorse ; 
esteem of others for their well-doing, and dislike of evil-doers. 
These sentiments depend on the exercise of intelligence, when 
dealing with the relations of conduct to la^v. Whether our 
sentiments are true to nature, depends on the validity of the 
Judgment pronounced. 

SIG-HT. — The sensations in consciousness resulting from 
stimulation of the retina by the action of light reflected from a 
surface of a size suited to the terminal organ of vision. The 
organ being, by a variety of muscular arrangements, capable of 
adaptation to varying conditions, its capacity is not fixed by 
absolute size of the object, but rather by relative distance fi’orn 
the oiqect. The efiect of light is focused on the back 
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is solidarde. They rest on a Humanitarian basis, insistinj^ that 
the human race constitutes an organised whole, and that ail 
effi^rts, as all results, should be for the common good. Under 
this theory, ‘^Capital” is the object of special antipathy 
on the allegation that it stimulates selfishness. Carl llarx 
Capital^ a critical Analysis of Gapitalist Production ; Lavelaye^ 
Le soeMisme corifmijwrcim, 6th ed., 1891; Kirkup, History of 
Socialism; SchafEe, Quintessence of Socialism; Fahian Essam 
on Socialism; Hicholson, Principles (fPolUical Economy^ i. 426 

Booth, Saint Simon and Saint Simonism; Booth, Robert Owen *• 
Hyndnian, Historical Basis of Socialism in England; Bax, Ethics 
of Socialism ; Ritchie, Bai^winism and Politics; E. Caird, The 
Social Philosophy of Comte; Lot2e,PmcAPMos.,Ladd’s Tr.,' 113 ^ 

T. E. Brown, Studies in Modern Socialism (Appleton, 
York). Bihliograpliie des Socialismus und Coimnunismus, hv 
Joseph Stammhammer, Jena, 1893,— a very full guide to 'the 
literature of the subject,— pp. 303. 

SOCIOLOG-Y.— Social Science, treating of the laws of the 
social development and organisation of the human race. 

^ Herbert Spencer, regarding society as an organism evolyinr. 
like other organisms, seeks to ascertain the laws of its evolutiont 
Principles of Sociology, Benjamin Kidd, Social Evolution, 
SOMNAMBULISM {sommts, y amlmlo, to walk). 
—Sleep-walking. The state in which the sleeper prosecutes 
active exercise, with observation of external objects, and 
definite purpose in his efforts. In this state, the eyes are 
commonly open, though bearing no evidence of exercise in 
perception. Aet external objects are recognised, and are 
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]>e endeavours to conceal from examination by' , 
hy some ambiguity or other unfairness in the m 
Taylor, Elements of Thought. 

truth, but for disputation. It is constructed so a 
_vairant the conclusion, which it does not, but is 

sec 33“°-R^Tr“*’ Pllementa T 

^ , Eeid, Account, of Aristotle’s Logic, ch. v s, 

Sophisms are distinguished from 
are involuntary mistal^ 
intentionally fallacious 
deceive.^’ 7 
SOPHISTS, 
ceding Socrates, 

The Sophists 
sophy. 


paralogisms. 

fees in inference, while the 
arguments, whose object is 
^otze, Logic, § 249, transL, p. 291. 

The philosophic teachers im 
against whom he largely 
cannot be prop ' 

Under the common i 
teachers of special departm 
and also rhetoricians, as well 
speciaUy to philosophy. The most r-'" 

Gorpas, Hippias, Prodicus. See Dio<. 

Pio%om of Plato; ZeUer, Pre-SocTaiic 
and Soeratic Schools ; R: 

Hegel, Geschichte der PI 
viii. 474 ; Perrier, Greek . 

—Lewes, History of Philc 
SORITES (crtopos, a h 
indeterminate number of 
predicate of the first becc 
predicate of the second th 
the conclusion is reached, ^ 
with the predicate of the'h 
SOUL {ipv)(fi, mima, 1 
closely to the primary meai 
unfolding of mean in «• U' 


nmcdiatoly pro- 
exerted his influence, 
as a school of philo- 
lame were included those who were 

ente of knowledge-grammarians 

as those who devoted themselves 
- prominent are Protagoras, 

°hUosophy, —Socrates 
A-iicient Philosophy j 
’’ PP^story of Greece, 
ence of the Sophists, 

-An argument composed of an 
)sitions, so arranged that the 
Le subject of the second, the 
ect of the third, and so on till 
unites the subject of the first 



leiigtli “soul” IS equivalent to mind in the fulness of rational 
activity. Homer uses the term to designate the departed spirit 
as Shakespeare uses “ghost.” Out of these differences has 
come the tripartite view of human life, which has become 
popular, without being philosophical. 

The history of philosophy carries an interpretation of tlmv-n. 
According to Plato, the soul includes the rational, the irascible, 
and the appetent. This is the advanced Psychoio< 3 -y of the 
Fourth Book of the Republic, 439. o 

In Aristotle’s treatise Anima, Ilept “souP’ is taken 
in the widest sense, including the nutritive or vegetative soul, 
the sensitive, the appetitive, the rational. 

In later usage, e,g. Plutarch, “soul” is the cause of motion, 
“mind” is the source of order and system.' In this case, 
stands for the former ; Trv^v^a, for the latter : soul is often 

placed in contrast with vov^, the principle of intelligence. 

When, among modern philosophers, a distinction is taken 
between (Seele) soul and Trv^vfm (Geist) sp)irit, soul is an in- 
ferior phase of our intelligent nature, spirit is the purely rational. 
The nature of the Ego, HolFding, Psychology, 136 . Metaphysi- 
cal conception of the soul,— -Lotze, Metaphysic, bk. iii. c. 1. 
SOUL OF THE WORLD. — F^Vi<3 Anima Muxdi. 

SPACE Place. Extension in three Dimensions. 

The place occupied by extended objects, or the relation of such 
objects to each other; the conception wliich the mind has of 
such relation, constituting the common form under which ail 
extended existence is known. 

Leibnitz disputed the doctrine that space is a distinct entity, 
holding that the term expresses no more than the relations of 
coexisting extended bodies. Kant carried this further, findirn^ 
in our conception of space, a form of the mind used in com 
templation of the relations of extension. “ Space is a necessary 
representation a priori, which serves for the foundation of all 
external intuitions.” It “does not represent any property of 
objects as things in themselves, nor does it represent them in 
their relations to each other.” .... “ Space is nothing else 

than the form of all phenomena of the external sense, that 
is, the subjective condition of the sensibility, under which 
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Kant, Pure Reason, 


alone external intuition is possible.” 

Meildejobn’s Tr., pp. 23-26. 

Hamilton, JfetopA., lect. xxiv., ii. 114,191; Spencer, 
Pnnaples pt. ii ch. m.; Shadwortb Hodgson, Time and Space, 

134, Hofldmg, Outhrm of Psychology, 190. 

The conditions required to bring spatial subdivisions into 
consciousness are these : “that different points of the surface 
hall differ in the quality of their immanent sensibility : ” a 
capacity for partial stimulation,” such as favours discrimina- 
lon; and “a feeling of motion over any of our surfaces.” 
Janies, Principles of Psychology, ii. 167. 

SPBOIBS.— A group of individuals agreeing in some 
common character, and designated by a common name In 
to^?ma«fs’”"'^°“''” has sometimes been used as equivalent 

In Imlogical science, distinction oi species is founded on form 
structare, and function. The principal characteristic of snenes 
in animals and vegetables, is the power to produce beings like 
themselves, ivho are also productive. 

The hypoth^is of evolution carries a denial of the fixedness 
of species. “ Certainly no clear line of demarcation has as yet 
been drawn between species and sub-species,— that is tU 
forms which, in the opinion of some naturalists, come very near 
to but do not quite arrive at, the rank of species; or again 
betweeen sub-species and well-marked varieties, or between 

bl3 differences. These differences 

_ lend into each other by an insensible series ; and a series 
impresses the mind with the idea of an actual passage'’ 
DarT^ins Oiigin of Species, p. 42. 

speculative {speculor, to regard attentively).— The 

characteristic of rataonal exermse, when contemplating purely 
exerci'se^m specially applicable to rational 

the solnir'^rl^^i experience, and seeking 

the so ution of the higher problems of Being, by use of the 

general principles of the understanding. 

thought s opposed to thought concerned with the 
praehcul, and to ^enmental or inductive inquiry, ‘^peculatica 
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metaphysics, concerned with the 
Sp’trtt "r observation and experien 

“ndS” The equivalent c 

Snh^’l material substance; 

Spmtual Life is that whose distinctive function 
^lhen a tripartite division of human nature i 

S Zl “o »' 

“Does nature itself imply a spiritual principl 
hxnomemlorjy of Spirit, trarisl. Harris; Jolr 
PMos., vol. 11 . 94; Green, Proleoa^nencI to Et 
Calderwood, Evolution and Manh Place in Natu 
Ihe distinctively spiritual, may be stated as tl 

of m“m»Tmmd” and “man-mind.” Lauri 

0 / Mimahon, 55 and 57 

SPONTANEITY (sj^onte, feeling).-The charac 
act springing from the single and immediate opera 
‘eigy, without design or purpose of the agent 
stands contrasted with uniform sequence under fixe, 
physical world, and with voluntary activity in the s 
t IS also used to designate action which com. 
deteimmation of an agent, independently of pn 
another,— .yjonte. •' ^ 

inenfn”*! ^'^P^mus “ rp, 

2 dependence of our actions or 

Aaiit attributes spontaneity to Understanding .as 

^eceSvTf 

■ P y of the mind for impressions, in so far 
some way affected, and, on the other hand, we call 
of spontaneously producing representations, or the 
of copition, understandhigp Pure Reasm, p. 45 ]\ 
traiisL ’ ^ ’ 

STIMULUS.— Power which provides for ex 
vital energy. By aimuTus in Physiology “is meant 

pressure) applied to a 
{e.O., the hand) which it is capable of exciting to act: 
word may be extended so as to include all excitant 
a * ivi y. Sully, Outlines of Psycholoav, d. 35 
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STOICS (from o-roA, a porch), “philosophers of the porch.” 
A school of philosophers led by Zeno, who founded the school 
towards the close of the third century before Christ They 
were avowed followers of Socrates. Zeno's chief disciple“s 
were Cleanthes, Chrysippns, and Panatius. Stoicism found a 
■ favourable reception at Rome, where the chief Stoics were 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 

The Stoic philosophy was in its main features ethical. Its 
ethical formula was oixoXoyovixivm rfj <f>v(r€L ‘Ho live 

agreeably to nature ; ” and its interpretation of “ nature ” carried 
lu It expressly this rule, that intelligence must govern, and that 
feelings should be brought into complete subjection, even to 
the extent of apathy. In its earlier stages, the school followed 
on the hues of the Aristotelic discussion concernin- “the 
proper work of man ; ” and thence diverged, in disregard of 
the mean, to require the suppression of desire, and the sub- 
ordination of the human will to the recognised order of thiims 
in the universe. The practical effect appears in the populL 
phrase 'HStoical indiifereiice.” ^ ^ 

Diogenes Laertius, Zeno, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius- 
Zeller, Mstonj of Gr^h PhUosopTiy, Stoics, Epicureans, and 

S t^arisl., voU. 

pp. 185-200; Sohwegler, History of PMosophy, pp. 123-131 • 

Pol ock, “ Marcus Aurelius, and the Stoic Philosophy,” iJid 

^ ^ 

SUB-OONSCIOUS.~Applicable to any phase of mental ac- 
tivity clearly implied by results within consciousness, though the 

SUBJECT {miyaceo, to throw under; to lie 

under) The conscious-self, regarded as the thinking power, in 
contrast with the object, that about which it thinks, and which 
may exist apart from the mind. This is the strictly philosophic 
use of the word ; that which is the basis of all experience ; the 
underlymg intelhgenee which is the condition of conscious life. 

opularly, it is that about which a remark is made, or of which 
a discourse treats. 

With Aristotle moKtiii&ov signified the sulkei of a proposi- 
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tion and also substance. The Latins translated Jf subjeetiim. In 
the Middle Ages mhject meant substance, and has this sense in 
Descartes and Spinoza. Kant and Fichte iiaTe given direction 
to philosophic usage : subject is the mind which knows — object 
that wliich is known. 

“The subject is properly id in quo; the object, id circa quod: 
Hence, in psychological language, the subject, absolutely, is the 
mind that knows or thinks, i.e,, the mind considered as the 
subject of knowdedge or thought— the object, that which is known 
or thought about.’’ Hamilton, Reid^s Works, p. 221, note. 

SUBJECTIVE. — Belonging to the conscious life, thus 
including all mental phenomena. In Epistemology, the sub- 
jective element is that having its source in the mind itself, 
independently of senssory impression. By this, distinction cer- 
tain phenomena of consciousness are classified as original to 
mind. This is the distinction upon which the Intuitional 
School founds, in its theory of knowledge. 

In the wdder sense, “ the subjective ” includes the 'whole of 
the self-conscious life, — the inner in human history. This 
“ subjective world ” is distinct from the outer world, which has 
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neither predicated of any subject, nor is in anything underlying 

1, e.y., a man or a horse.” Categories, 5, 2a, 11; Compare 
Metaph.^ xi. and xiii. ^ 

Descartes conceived the universe as consisting of two sub- 
stauces— res cogitans and res externa. Spinoza resolved these 
into attnbutes of God— the unica Substantia. His definition of 
IS that which is in itself, and is conceived through 
Itself. Locke returned to the Cartesian doctrine of two sub- 
stances-the material and the thinking substance, which he 
conceived as substrata. Berkeley, criticising Locke’s view of 
Material substance, urged the superfluity and the contradicto- 
riness of supposing any such “support” of qualities which 
because they are sensations, require no other “support” than 
the mmd which perceives them. Hume extended this criticism 
to Spiritual substance, which he resolved, equally with matter 
into a “ bundle of sensations.” To this criticism of the notion 
ot bubstance there were two replies— that of Kant, showino-its 
necessity as a ^tegory of thought, providing for the unity of 
the qua ities themseKes; that of the Scottish philosophers 
holding that the conditions of knowledge imply that both the 
Subject-in-itself and Objeet-in-itself are Substances or Sub- 
strata of qualities manifested. 

SUFFICIENT EBASON (Doctrine of).— The principle 
of sufficieM reason as a law of thought is stated by logidiis 

ground or rIasom”“^“'''* """ 

. is 

order to proceed from mathematics to natural philosophy 
another principle (besides Identity) is requisite (L I have 
0 serve in my Tlmdiccea), I mean the principle of the suijkient 
r„«.; thing happen, trithon. . „L, whlTrS 

he TO, Bilhei llTOh othemlTO.” See Eeih, Acli«, eJi 

IV. eh. IX. ; Hamilton’s Discussions, p. 603. ^ 

of Thought, 3rd ed., p. 281 
le prmciple of suffwient reason is not a law of thought but 
only a statement of the necessity of some law or other ’’ 
Mansel, Prolegomena Logiea, 2nd ed,, p. 229. ' ‘ 
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i^chopeiiliauer, Ueher die vierfaclm Wurzel des Scdzes vont 
zurekkmden Grinide, 1813. ‘‘Fourfold Root of the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason/’ Bax’s Transl.; Bosanquet, Logic, ii. 212. 

SUMMUM BONUM. — Vide Bonum. 

S"Y^IjIjOG’IS!M (cruAXoytcr/xos). — A putting together of judg- 
ments or reasonings. ’ ^ 

The word occurs in the writings of Plato, in the sense of 
judging or reasoning. 

“A syllorjUm is a speech (or enunciation, Xdyos) in which 
certain things (the premises) being supposed, something 
different (the conclusion) follows of iitcessitij ; and this solely 
in virtue of the suppositions themselves.” Aristotle, Frior. 
Analyf., lib. i. cap. i. sec. 7. 

SYMBOLIC LOGIC regards the Judgment as an Equa- 
tion, and Inference as the substitution of equivalent quantities, 
and adopts Algebraic symbols to represent these qualities. De 
Morgan introduced the method ; Venn developed it in detail, 
applying it to the various parts of logical doctrine. Venn, 
Symholm Logie, 

SYNTHESIS ((Tvv$€(rL<s, crvvrLOTjfjLL, to put together). — (Com- 
bination of partSj as interpreted by the laws of their coherence. 

Experience is a synthesis of the manifold impressions on the 
sensory. The purpose of philosophy is to ascertain the condi- 
tions under which this synthesis is realised. 

Natural synthesis is the process in accordance with which the 
unity of consciousness is maintaiiied, however great the variety 
of phenomena included. Procedure in mind supplies the fun- 
damental problem in mental philosophy. Philosophic Synthesis 
is the correlative of Analysis. The latter is an artificial sever- 
ance ; the other an artificial recombination or reconstruction. 



wuu ttaicn piiuosopiiers ot every school may aclmowleclge. 
Herbert Spencer has worked on this cue, in his building up of 
a “ Synthetic Philosophy,” in the service of Evolution. The 
modern form of the philosophic problem is synthetic. 

“ The synthesis of apprehension ” “ merely lumps the manifold 
together into^ a siiUTiltaneous possession or consciousness. . 
Order comes in with the second form of connection, the stmiliesis 
(f perception, with figures in space, and succession in 

time, in which induddual impressions take up definite and non- 
equivalent positions.” Lotze, Logic, § 20, transl., p. 28. 

Kant, Otitique of Pure Reason; Hegel, Ugic ; Herbert 
bpencer, Pnmiphs of Psychology; Cyples, Process of Human 
Expenence; Bam, Emotions and Will; Lotze, Logic; Bradley, 
^ogio ; Logie. ^ 

_ synthetical JUDGMBNTS._“ln an analytical 

judgment, I do not go beyond the given conception, in order 
to arrive at some decision respecting it. . . . In synthetical 
judgments, I must go beyond the given conception, in order to 
cogdate, in relation with it, something quite different from that 
which was cogitated in it, a relation which is consequently 
imver one either of identity or contradiction, and by means of 

me2 f ^ cannot be discussed 

merely from the judgment itself.” Kant, Pure Reason ; System 
of Principles, sec. 2, Meiklej'ohn’s transl., 117. 

TABULA RASA (a tablet made smooth).— The ancients 
wrote upon tablets covered with soft wax, on which the ivritin<v 
was traced with the sharp point of the stylus. When the writ 
mg had served its purpose, it was effaced by the broad end of 
the stjdus being used to make the wax smooth. The tablet 
was then tahula rasa, ready to receive fresh writimr In 
opposition to the doctrine of innate ideas, the mind of man has 
been compared to a tahula rasa, and to a sheet of white oaper 
having at first nothing written upon it, but ready to receive 
what may be inscribed on it by the hand of experience. This 
view IS maintained by Hobbes and Locke. 

^ibnitz, speaking of the difference between Locke and him- 
eelf, says ‘The question between us is whether the soul in 
Itself 18 entirely empty, like a tablet upon which nothin. 
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been written, tahula rasa^ according to Aristotle, De Anima^ 
lib, iii. cap. iv, sec. 14; and the author of the Emay on 
Human Understanding^ bk. ii. ch. i. sec. 2 ; and whether all 
that is there traced comes wdiolly from the senses and ex- 
perience ; or whether the soul originally contains the principles 
of several notions and doctrines, which the external objects 
only awaken upon occasions, as I believe with Plato.'' 

The point in dispute is whether the mind supplies the 
conditions of experience. Plow much this involves may appear 
from the following quotation. The comparison of the soul to a 
tahula rasa “means only that as the tabula rasa is a book 
potentially but not actually, so human reason is at first not 
actually, but potentially cognitive ; or thought possesses the 
universal notions within itself in principle, so far as it is capable 
of forming them, but not in actuality, not definitely developed.” 
Schwegler, Hist, of Philos.,^ transl. Hutchison Stirling, p, 115. 

TASTE. — Sensibility of the palate; sense of the beautiful ; “a 
kind of extempore judgment.” Burke explained it as an instinct 
which immediately awakes the emotions of pleasure or dislike. 

“ In order to distinguish whether anything is beautiful or 
not, we refer the representation, not by the understanding to the 
object for cognition, but by the imagination (perhaps in con- 
junction with the understanding) to the subject, and its feeling 
of pleasure and pain.” Kant, Kritik of Jmlgmerib imnA. 
Bernard, 45. “When the question is if a thing is beautiful, 
we do not want to know whether anything depends, or can 
depend, on the existence of the thing, either for myself or for 
any one else, but how we judge it by mere observation (intui- 
tion or reflection).” J?;., 47. 

Gerard, Essay on Taste; Sir Joshua Eeynolds, Diseotirses 
before Royal Society ; Burke, On the Suhlirne and Beantiful ; 
Hume, Essay on Taste, Essays, pt. i. xxiii ; Green's ed., i. 26G ; 
Dugald Stewart, Philos. Essays, pt. ii. ; Hamilton's ed., v. 189 ; 
Thomas Brown, Philos, of Mind, lects. liii.-lvii. 

TEACHING, ART of. — The Art of Teaching is spoken of 
in two senses — the actual practice of teaching in the School and 
Methodology, or the Rules of Method for teaching all subjects, 
and fo-'" Moral and Religious training. These Rules of Method, 
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m so far as they are general and scientific, rest on Psycholoar • 

iiml. llie pnneiples of growth yield the principles of educa*^ 
, and constatute It a Science in the same sense as Political 
Economy, Jurisprudence, &c., are spoken of as Sciences. 

H e hesu available books, apart from text-books are Ascliam 
SMmas(e,-;Mvlcaster,Posiiionsy Locke’s T/iou^Mg onEducl 
Eh,,- '^'^'>^dergtan(ling; Herbrn-t Spencer on 

«ac/««9- Lam, Edwcdion as a Samice; Professor Pavne’. 

wTod o^r^T-"’® Linguistic Method; Calder- 

Yood on Pmctegr; its Eleana and Ends : Compayre HUorv of 
Pedagogn, translated by Payne. ^ ^ 

tTese mt; btt;efinr^i 

»d Svii^pSbSr",” *” 

Bernard 259 “ In or,l,.r f *’ 5’’**^^* Judg,mnt, transl. 

ih., p. 461. Pure Eemm, Tr. Meiklejohn, 420. 
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Socrates, Xenoplion’s Memorabilia^ i. 4, 4 ; iv. 3, 3 ; Aris- 
totle, ix. 8. Epicurus, holding the eternity of atoms, 

rejected a teleological doctrine; Diog. Laertius. Zeller's Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics. Hume objected to the doctrine as 
transcending the limits of experience, Dialogues on Natural 
Religion. Final Caims ; Theism, Anti-Theistic 

Theories.; E. Caird, Philosophy of Kant, vol. ii. 493, 518. 

''Conception of the world-aim, "—Lotze, PMlosopliy of Religion, 
c.viii. p. 114. "Darwinism and Teleology,” — Lange, Hist of 
Materiahsm, bk. ii. sec. 2, c. 4. " How we come to assume an 

aim in Hature,” — Hartmann, Philos, of the TJneonsdous, Tr., i. 
p. 43. 

TEMPERAMENT (fempero, to moderate, to season). — 
"Prevailing bias of disposition, whether natural or acquired. 
The balance of our animal principles.” Reid, Active Potvers, 
Essay iii. pt. ii. ch. viii. " The sum of our natural inclinations 
and tendencies.” Feuchtersleben, Dietetics of the Soul; cf. his 
Medical Psych ology. 

TEMPERANCE {iemperantia, <T(j>(j>po(Tvvr }). — Moderation 
as to pleasure; regulation of Impulse by Reason. Socrates said : 
— " Temperance is the foundation of every virtue.” Xenophon’s 
Memorahilia, i. ch. v. Plato describes it as "a sort of order 
and control of certain pleasures and desires,” implied in a man 
being "master of himself.” "It is of the nature of symphony 
and harmony.” Reptihlic, bk. iv. p. 430. This virtue he ranks 
as one of the four "cardinal virtues.” 

Aristotle, N. Ethic., lib. iii. cap. x., confined it chiefly to 
bodily pleasures. By Cicero the Latin word iemperantia was 
used to denote the duty of self-government in general Tern- 
perantia est guce ut in rebus expetendis aut fagiendis rationem 
sequamur monet, 

TERM (opos, terminus, a limit). — A term is a concept 
expressed in language. Every proposition consists of two 
terms, the Subject and Predicate, united by the Oopula. The 
Subject and Predicate are called Teimis, because they form the 
first and last members of the proposition — its extremes ; and 
every \vord or combination of words which can alone form the 
subject or predicate of a proposition is called a Term. 
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m moral goodness, as the author of all thinC'^^raiflSf 

"’™nSv <1^ Wo?""’ 

-A vSStf’ or justification). 

[i. :tr““^r 

^^eoIogialfaZZ: 

Sion of Ethics tL t. ""i !i an essential divi- 

Sophie accompaniment thThnmdedg^of at ilLd g' ’ 
and of his relation to the Universe. ^ Governor, 

“Natural theology infers the attributes anrl tL» » ■ * 
an author of the world from the ! !•! . o^isience of 

and unity .Wabl.ll Z woL" ““"p"' ““ »">» 
Meiklejohn^s Tr d n ■ -i -v Iieaso7i 

logy, k 369 Mill % Theo: 

Systematie Theolog,. ’ mTifZ ^ir 

Hog, Philosophy mdTjJlnftf ^^fr^’~Hotchison Stir- 

i«f i *. ci„i; 

-Inch ““ZZ.?.!*"? T *!*“ “ nWanl-Sod- 

himself can never be an oWet nf*” *? ns, and even to 

fully avoid attribut;„„ f intuition, we care- 

.«cUim;i2tSe^!lZ ““°‘‘‘" “pass 

thought, which alwav * i ? ^^^^^tion must he, and not 
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I idil^UfoOFHX {@€09, God ; o-o^/a, knowledge),— T7^m90i% 
is the speculative side of IlysHcism, The latter is primarily 
ethical and religious : the former eiahorates a theory on which 
the practice of the mystic is based. 

“ The theosophist is one who gives you a theory of God, or of 
the w’-orks of God, which has not reason, hut an inspiration of 
his own, for its basis.” Vaughan, Hours with Mystics, i. 45. 
bee j\Iartensen^s JcLcoh iBoelujie. — -Vide AIystioism, 

THESIS (Oicrig, from ndyfAt, to lay down). — A proposition, 
the truth of which requires proof. 

In the schools of the Aliddle Ages it was especially applied 
to those propositions in theology, philosophy, law, and medicine, 
which the candidates for degrees were required to defend. 

^ Kant, in attempting a reconstruction of Epistemology, recog- 
nised the philosophic problejn as synthetic. Taking Thesis as 
that which is given by the sensory, the problem is to account 
for the manner in which intuitions are interpreted, by the 
synthesis which is the distinctive work of the understanding, 
Eichte represented Thesis, Antithesis, Synthesis as the 
three moments in knowledge, involving the original self-affir- 
mation of the Ego, its opposition by the non-Ego, and the 
synthesis of Ego and non-Ego in the unity of the Absolute. 

In the Hegelian Logic, these are the names for the three 
moments which constitute every movement of thought. They 
are affirmation, opposition, combination by absorption, involving 
annihilation of the contradiction.” 

Kant, in Dialectic, calls the Antinomy of Pure Eeason a 
natural antifdietio; ‘‘the self-contradiction of seemingly 

dogmatical cognitions {thesis cum antithesi), in none of which 
we can discover any decided superiority.” Pwrc Reason, p. 263, 
Meiklejohn’s Tr. This antithetic is here unavoidable ; because 
the synthesis of the two opposite statements — thesis and anti- 
thesis — is unattainable : if it is adequate to the unity of 
reason, it is too great for the understanding ; if according with 
the understanding, it is too small for the reason. Hence Arises a 
mutual opposition, which cannot .be avoided, do w'hat we will.” 

THING-IN-ITSBLF. — KanPs expression for the thing as 
a art from the sensory impression induced; the object as 



Ig to a certain mystical unity in the objective world 
vhat we call the ‘thing itself,’ as distinct from its 
Hofiding’s Psychology, 164. 

ING-.— The exercise of intelligence or understanding, 
lements of our experience, forming conceptions S 
ming from premises to conclusions, and reaching 

truth. The power of comparison is its distinctive 

e. 

rise of Modern Philosophy in Descarte.^^ with use 
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of liis formula Oogito, ergo mm., “Thought” has been taken as 
the distinguishing characteristic of Mind. This has resulted 
from Descartes’ use of Doubt, and his clear recognition of the 
need for satisfying the “ reason,” rather than from an exact 
definition of Thinking. 

By cogitatio, pemee, is used to comprehend “all 

that in us of which we are immediately conscious. Thus all 
the operations of the will, of the imagination, and senses, are 
Resp. ad Sec. 01^ In reply to the question. 
What IS a thing which thinks? he says, “It is a thing that 
doubte, understands, conceives, affirms, desires, wills, refuses, 
that imagines also and perceives.” Medit, ii. Accordingly all 
existence in the universe is classified by him as res eogitans, or 
res externa. 

“ Without the sensuous faculty no object would be given to 
uSj and without the understanding no object would be thought. 
Thoughts without content are void ; intuitions without concep- 
tions blind.” Kant, Fim Reason, transl by Meiklejohn, p. 46. 

Thought is “ the act of knowing or judging of things by 
means of concepts.” Mansel, Prolegom&m Logica, p. 22. It is 
“ the reaction of the mind on the material supplied by external 
influences.” Lotze, Logie, p. 1, Bosanquet^s transl. Again, it 
is the surplus of work over and above the ciuTent of ideas ” 
Ih., p. 5. 

When we speak of ‘‘ trains of thought,” “ the only images 
intrinsically important are the halting-places, the substantive 
conclusions, provisional or final, of the thought.” When the 
penultimate terms of all the trains, however differing inter se, 
finally shoot into the same conclusion, we say, and rightly say, 
that all the thinkers have had substantially the same thought. 
It would probably astound each of them beyond measure to be 
let into his neighbour’s mind, and to find how different the 
sceneiy tliere was from that in his own,” tTames, Princijples 
of Psijcliology, ii. 269. 

TIME (t^yus ). — Succession of events as known in the 
order of exl^rnal occurrences, or of phenomena in consciousness. 
From this, we come to measure duration of existence, tested by 
some standard of relation j the more durable affording a ground 
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In its etymological sense, truth signifies that which the 
speaker “trows/’ or believes to he the fact. 

Truths in the strict logical sense, applies to propositions and 
to nothing else ; it consists in the conformity of the declaration 
made to the actual state of the case. It thus implies two 
things, — the trustworthiness of our experience ; and the 
adequacy of our interpretation of what our experience contains. 
Truth is thus a matter of the understanding. Its attainment 
implies that the understanding is self-critical, being equal to 
the task of the verification of its own results, by return upon 
the facts involved. Truth in the highest sense is Necessary 
Truth, independent of facts ; self-evident to intelligence, so as 
to require no verifi.cation. As a matter of knowledge, the 
discovery of truth is more or less difficult according as know- 
ledge is mediate or immediate. Immediate knowledge admits 
of no doubt ; mediate knowledge is beset with special risks of 
misunderstanding, giving wide scope for hasty assumptions. 
Our difficulties increase as we become more deeply concerned 
in the exercise of thought. 

UNCONDITIONED. — ^Absolute Independence. Applic- 
able to the One Being independent of all being besides ; to the 
Self-existent alone. The Unconditioned is existence for which 
there is nothing antecedent, that is, the Absolute. 

Stated in terms of cognition, the Unconditioned is “that 
the conception of which does not require the conception of 
another thing, from which it must he derived.” This is one 
side of Spinoza’s definition of the one only substance. In 
harmony with this, is his definition of God : “ By God I under- 
stand the absolutely infinite being, that is, the substance 
consisting of infinite attributes, each of which expresses an 
eternal and infinite essence. 

“ This term (Unconditioned) has been employed .... in a 
twofold signification, as denoting either the absence of all 
restriction^ or more widely, the absence of all relation. .... 
The only legitimate meaning which can he attached to the 
terms Unconditional and Absolute, is freedom from all restric- 
tion.” Calderwood, Philosophy of Infinite^ 3rd ed., p. 177. 

Unconditioned is not infrequently used in a relative sense, 
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commonly 


JAant, representing Keason as seeking « to attain to complete- 
ness in the series of premises/’ describes the absolute totality 
of the series ” as an “ unconditioned,” while granting that 
“ the absolute totality of such a series is only an idea.” Pure 
Reason, transL Meiklejohn, p.. 261. “It is very manifest 
that the peculiar work of reason, in its logical use, is to find 
for the conditioned cognition of the understanding, the uncon- 
ditioned whereby the unity of the former is completed.” 
/&., p. 217. 

Hamilton brings the infinite and the absolute under the 
unconditioned, — “ the infimte being the unconditionally un- 
limited, the absolute the unconditionally limited^' “Philosophy 
of the Conditioned.” Hamilton’s Discussions, 13, 

UNCONSCIOUS CEREBRATION. Unconscious 
Activity. — Vide Latent Mental Modifications. 

UNDERSTANDING*. — The intelligence acting as a com- 
paring and as a reasoning power ; the intellectual activity ob- 
taining knowledge by comparison and combination, so as to 
form conceptions. 

“ The faculty of thinking the object of sensuous intuition, is 
the understanding. Neither of these faculties has a preference 
over the other. Without the sensuous faculty no object could 
be given to us, and without the understanding no object would 
be thought.” Kant, Reason, transl. Meiklejohn, p. 45. 
“It is from the understanding alone that pure and tran- 
scendental conceptions take their origin ; the reason does not 
properly give birth to any conception, but only frees the con- 
ception of the understanding from the unavoidable limitation 
of a possible experience, and thus endeavours to raise it above 
the empirical.” — IK, p. 256. 

“To understand anything is to apprehend it according to 
certain assumed ideas and rules.” Whewell, Elements of 
Morality, Introd. 

“ The understandmg is the medial faculty, or faculty of means, 
as reason, on the other hand, is the source of ideas or ultimate 
ends. By reason we determine the ultimate end ; by the 
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understcmdiiig are enabled to select and adopt the appro- 
priate means for the attainment of, or approximation to, 
this end, according to circumstances.” Coleridge, Notes on 
English Div. 

“I use the term understanding^ not for the noetio faculty, 
intellect proper, or place of principles, but for the dianoetic^ or 
discursive faculty in its widest signification, for the faculty of 
relations or comparisons; and thus in the meaning in which 
Verstand is now employed by the Germans.” Hamilton, Dis~ 
cussions, p. 4, note. 

UNITY (mMW, one). — Singleness of being; combination of 
the manifold, by the harmony of parts constituting a whole or 
system. 

When it is said that unity is the end of philosophy, what is 
meant is that the thinking view of things must seek harmony 
in a single system. To search for the explanation of anything, 
is ultimately to seek the explanation of all things coexisting 
in relation. The end of p)hilosophy does not lie anywhere 
short of the Universe as a whole. 

Whatever dispute arises between Monism and Dualism, be- 
longs to the sectarianism of philosophy. In itself and by its 
nature, philosophy seeks the explanation of all finite things as 
they are brought to unity in a system. 

A monistic scheme, such as that of Spinoza, or that of Hegel, 
is so far in harmony with the Dualism which seeks the expla- 
nation of the universe of finite existence in the Absolute Self- 
existent one. These theories are agreed in this that the finite 
universe, as combination of matter and spirit, does not carry its 
explanation in itself ; but has its explanation behind, if not 
beyond itself. Natura naturans is the key to natum naturata. 
The Idea is the adequate cause and explanation of the mani- 
festation evolved in history. But, so far as thought is con- 
cerned with Being itself, we must ultimately think all things 
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between the Realists and Xominalists ; having its root in the 
aitterence between Plato and Aristotle as to Ideas. 

Univetyah have been divided into Metaphyseal, Plu/ScM 

o,nd Lor/itrcL " * 

By the first are meant archetypal forms or ideas: by the 
■second, common characteristics, shared in by many; by the 
third, general notions predicated of many forms of existence 
_ Iieahds give prominence to miiversals in the first and second 
signification. Kominulisfy hold that the true meaning of 
versMs IS that assigned hi the third sense. While coneeptuallSs 
iioid an intermediate view. 

_ This temi ” universal ” expresses the uniform basis appeariim 
in the history of any type of existence. “It is variously 
ileseribed as the universal in the individual ; the durable amid 
change ; the rational amid the sensible ; the unit amid plurality ; 
the self-identical amid the diverse.” Martineau, Tmes of 
Ethical Theory, 3rd ed., voi. i. p. 26. 

UTILITARIANISM. — Tlie ethical theory wliich finds 
the ba,sis of moral distinctions in the uHlity of actions, that is, 
in their fitness to produce happiness. The greater the happi- 
ness, the greater the riglitnc.ss. The ultimate test is “the 
grea,test happiness of the greatest number.” Egoistic Hedonism 
having given place to Alfruum, a regard to the good of others 
IS accepted as the true ethical end. The theory has been 
carried still further by J. S. Mill, who introduces a regard to 
the qualities of pleasures as higher and lower, and requires 
that the ’general maxim be read in view of this difference — 
quality, not quantity, being the test of Utility. For criticism 
“Utilitarianism and Evolution,” Muirhead, Mlemente of Efkici 

llie Ethical theory, that the conduct which, under any given 
circumstances, is objectively right, is that wliich will produce 
the greatest amount of happiness on the whole.” Sido-wick 
Metlwd of Ethics, bk. iv. c. i. p. 407. Mill, Utilitananimn] 
btepneii, Science of Ethics, — Vide Happiness Theory. 

VIRTUE, {virtue, strength ; vir, a man ; goodness ; aaery 
excellence). Moral excellence. In ancient times, it was lar'iely 
used to describe bravery, as true manliness. Plato, Repullic 
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iv. 429. In modern usage, it designates any disposition liar- 
nionising with moral law, and having the force of fixed habit 
ill the life. Its 02)posite is Vice. ^^Yirtue signifies a moral 
strength of Will.^^ KanUs Abbot’s Tr., 316. 

‘‘ The virtues ” are the whole excellences required by moral 
law, organised in character, — “ the health and harmony of the 
soul.” RepuUie, 

A doctrine of Yirtue ” is a philosophy of the intellectual and 
practical conditions under which virtues are attained. These 
include thought, purpose, effort, failure and self-reproach, suc- 
cess and self-approbation, all of which are essential to the 
development of a moral life. Character depends on “an 
energy of the soul according to reason.” Aristotle’s N, Etliicin, 
i. vii. 14; and ii. i. 4; and hi. v. 22. 

The distribution and classification of virtues must be accord- 
ing to the rational demands of moral law. YHiatever the 
notion “right” can be held to cover in the s]phere of motive, 
that must be included among the excellences of moral character. 
\Yisdom, courage, temperance, and justice, were enumerated 
l)y Plato as “the cardinal virtues.” EepuUic, bk. iv. 428; 
Bradley, Ethical Studies^ 250 ; Green, Proleg. to Ethics, 264. 

VOLITION {volo, to will). — An exercise of wdll ; a deter- 
minate purpose formed with a view to immediate action, and 
causing action. Yolition “is an act of the mind knowingly 
exerting that dominion it takes itself to have over any part of 
the man, by employing it in, or withholding it from, any par- 
ticular action.” Locke, Essay, bk. ii. ch. xxi. sec. 15. 

Though there cannot be volition without intelligence, purpose 
is largely swayed by imjmlse. Yolition under passion is still 
self-chosen activity, for which the agent is responsible. The 
moral agent aware of the need of reflection for rational con- 
duct, and theri can be no abatement of responsibility if he 
neglect it. Aristotle’s iY* Ethics, iii, i. 2. Y^ill has governing 
power only in the use of intelligence. 

WEBER’S LAW.--^The law first noted by Weber, after- 
wards confirmed by extended observations of Fechner, and 
expounded by Wundt, concerning the ratio of sensibility as 
related to the ratio of #txi^uiation. Stimulation miist increase 
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in geometric proportion in order that sensibility may advance 
m arithmetical proportion. E. Weber, MnsMlLcgL;, im 
Band 111 .; Wagner, Ilandwmierhuch der Phydolonie; Fechner 
f <^<^r^liophydk ; Wundt, PhydoL P,ych., i. 330 ; 

WILL.~The power of self-control belonging to rational 
Me, cognisan of the relation of means to enefs, and of to to 
conduct, and capable of using means for execution of de- 

contrast WH A voluntary act stands in 

Z! t f or mechanical action. Hoff- 

of P’''®®"PPo®es knowledge of laws 

wbw'"*'°^’® '‘® “tliaf the principle of 

which IS m the agent himself, when recognising the eireum- 

Aristotle “eon- 

tents himself nuth the practical assumption of freedom for 
man. Grant, Andofle’x EtUicc, i. 284. 

wl'- “*^^-** conscious of a power to determine, in thin'^s 
which he conceives to depend upon his determination. To tlds 
power we g^^e the_ name of ^iUP Eeid, Actire Po.er., Essay 

On the' anything.” Edward.s 

^tihouM ’ ■ <5°- “voluntarily,’’ 

without happiness.” IM, UtiUtananmn, ^ 2 . 

sequence distinct eiXid mu generU” 
ed , Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 3 rd 

“'VVo now most commonly apply the term ‘Will’ to the 
diiection of the conscious self to action.” Green, Proley., 148. 

Unly the shaping of our own mind, and not that of the 
outward world, stands directly vuthin our control.” Lotze 
OiahnesofPmd.PMk,s.,l% . ’ 

acting according to 

conception of laws, that is, according to principles, i.e., have 
a will. Ivant, Plmory of EiUes, Abbott’s Tr., p. 29 “ Ee.ason 

.7. ' 0 / Ethics, ^^ple’s Tn, p. 18, 3rd ed 
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but it is a necessary condition of goodness/'’ Green, Pwleg.^ 
109. ‘‘ The rational self in the form of will.” Bradley, Ethical 

Studies^ 30. 

The will’s struggle in ethical life is to free itself from 
dominion of passion, so as to establish dominion of reason. 

The particular man has to make that his.” Bradley, Ethical 
Studies, 

Tiie leading problem here concerns the relation of "Will to 
motive forces. Modern Philosophy has no ]place for “ liberty of 
indifference.” ‘‘ Motiveless choice ” is a contradiction. A man 
sets “clearly before himself certain objects.” Green, Pwle- 
gomena to Ethics, 109. 

The Libertarian theory maintains that Will controls motives 
through guidance of the understanding. The Necessitarian or 
Determinist theory maintains that volitions are determined by 
the nature and circumstances of the agent. 

The Libertarian doctrine is thus stated by Kant : — “ Will is 
that kind of causality attributed to living agents, in so far 
as they are possessed of reason, and freedom is such a property 
of that causality as enables them to originate events independ- 
ently of foreign determining causes.” Metapli. of Ethics, 
Semple’s Tr., 3rd ed., p. 57 ; Abbot’s Tr., p. 65. 

The Determinist doctrine is thus stated by J. S. Mill : — 
“Volitions follow determinate moral antecedents with the 
same uniformity and with the same certainty, as physical 
effects follow their physical causes.” Exam, of Hamilton, 
3rd ed., p. 561. Cf. Utilitarianism, 22. 

Of Hegelian thinkers, Green may be quoted as a representa- 
tive. “ Pree-will is either a name for you know not what, or it 
is included, is the essential factor, in character.” Green, Prole- 
gomena, p. 113. This is the Deterministic Theory; while “the 
champions of free-will,” it is erroneously said, commonly sup- 
pose that a man “makes a choice which is not itself determined 
by any motive.” P. 107. The motive is intelligently “de- 
termined.” 

Por the explanation of human conduct, the Libertarian points 
to Thought ; the Determinist, to Character. For the former, 
the ultimate explanation is Thought concerned with facts and 
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principles or rules of conduct. For the latter, the 
explanation is Character, environment,” outwar 
stances suited to call internal incentives into action.” 

On the Libertarian side, 

Leibnitz, Letters to Glarh 
Fradical Reason 
Fichte, Gruncllage dei 
semdiaffsleJire ; Dugald Stewart, 

Hamilton. 


Aristotle, AT. Ethics^ bk, iii,; 
:e; Kant, Meta}^!, of Mthiesy mil 
Eeid, Adive Powers, Essay ii. and Essay iv. ; 
!-s JSaturredits nadi Frmeipien der WA*- 
tldive mid Moral Poicers; 
Metaidu, ii. 410; Mansel, Lirnits of Religious 
Fhoiiglit, lect. v.; Chalmers, Moral PldJosopIif/, ch. iv . ; Tappan, 
On the Will: IsPOo^-i^ Method of Divine Government ; Calder- 
wood, Handhook of Moral Philos., part iii.; Porter, Elements of 
Moral Sdence ; llmlmQm, Types of Ethical Theory, 3rd ed*, 
vol. ii. pp. 37-41, and p. 87 ; Laurie, Metaphysica Nova et 
Yetusta, and Etkica. 

Determinism, — Spinoza, Ethics, part ii,; Edwards, On the 
Will; Hobbes, Leviathan, part i. c. 6 ; Hume, Treatise 07 i 
Human Nature, bk. ii. pt. 3 ; Essays, ‘‘Liberty and Necessity”; 
Mill, Exam, of Hamilton, ch. 26 ; Eain, Emotions and mil, 
p. 246 ; Sidgwick, Method of Ethics, bk. i. ch. 5 ; Leslie 
Stephen, Science of Ethics, c. vii. div. 2 ; Sidgwick, History 
of Ethics, 253. 

For Human Freedom and Determinism according to Hegelian 
thought, — Hegel, Phdnomonologie des Geistes, indicating the 
stages through which spirit passes in its manifestation, until, in 
view of “ absolute knowledge,” “ from the chalice of this realm 
of spirits, intlnity pours foaming forth.” Hutchison Stirling, 
Secret of Hegel; Wallace, IlegeVs Logic; Bradley, Ethical 
Studies, Essay i.; Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, bk. ii.; Muir- 
head, Elements of Ethics, bk. ii., under “Moral Judgment,” pp. 
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an idea. For, for the very reason that it is the id( 
necessary unity of all possible aims, it must be for all 
exertions and endeavours the primitive condition anc 
rule which, if not constitutive, is at least limitative 
Ptire Pea^on^ Meilvlejobn’s Tr., p. 229. 

WORTH. Relative excellence either of condu 
character, in view of moral law. An action done on 
has its moral worth, not from any purpose it may i 
hut from the maxim according to which it is determ 
it depends not on the effecting any given end, hui 
principle of volition singly.” Gwundioorlc of Metapli c 
Semple’s Tr., 3rd ed., p. 11. 

The essence of all moral worth in acting, consists 
that the moral law he the immediate determinator of tl 
Semple, 3rd ed., p. 109; Abhott’s Kemfs Theovu o 
p. 164. 

True ethical worth is “ the fore-realised divine ideal 
faith the particular man has to make that his, to ideni 
self therewith, behold and feel himself therewith id 
and his own self-consciousness have the witness of it.” 
Ethical Studies^ 296. 
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ence, 95 ; demonstration, 97 : dia- 
’ elementary, 123 : 
eatelecliy, 128 ; exoteric and eso- 
teric, 1^0 ; ^sence, 135 ; happiness 
end, 139 linal cause, 158 ; 
orm, lo9 ; habit, 167 ; hypothesis, 
lio; induction, 200; justice, 219 * 
225 ; the great-scleci 
n . 111 , 22/ , matter and form, 230 ; 
The IJeaii, 231 ; method, 237 * 
philosophi.a prima, 259 ; desire 
Ao ; peripatetic, 267 ; danger of 
the living oi pleasure, 272 ; rule.s 
of_ prudence, 281 ; quality, 287 • 

; substance’ 
3 1 , temper.ance, 327 ; time, 332 
the voluntary, 339 ’ 

Art, 32. 

Asceticism, 34. 

Assertory, 34. 

Association, 35. 

A.ssumption, 36. 

Atheism, 36. 

Atomic theory, 37, S6. 

Atrophy, 39. 

Attention, 39 ; ^‘selective,” 146. 

Attribute, 39. 

Authority, 39. 

Automaton, 40. 

Autonomy, 40. 

A\'erages, 41. 

Axiom, 42. 


Bacon, on apliorisnis, 24 • art • 
axioms, 4 ; empWcs’ oT ’ dog-’ 
matists. 112 ; experiment, 147 ; idols, 
ISp philosophy, 270. ’ 

Bagehot, oanking, 274. 

Bam, conscience, 76 ; pleasure, as a 
rule of conduct, 169 ; morality 170 - 

"st'? P ’ P'lnishmcut; 

, voluntary action, 339. 

Baldwin, method, 237;’ motive, 245- 
objects of vision, 314. ' 

Ba^lfoiir, A. J., Evolution of Belief, 

Beattie, “ common sense/* 67. 

<^etiiiition of, 43; 

Bein^ 44.’ 

Belief- Grounds of, J. g. Mill, 40 • 
evolution of, 40. * 

Benevolence, 45 ; now a subject of law, 

'extksbnoff^.”' “ 

97 ; happiness, 
1* ; duty. 170 ; notion, 254. 

Berkeh'y, impossibility of conceiving 
separately what cannot exist 
separately, 4 ; cause, 60 ; externality, 


14S ; idea, 178 ; o.ansatiuu in the 
universe, 193. 

Biology, 46. 

Body, 47, 230. 

Boeliine, 120. 

Eoniim, 48. 

Bradley tlic end of action, 50; 
iallibility and certainty, 62 • 
dialectic method, 106; “oimht to 

21/ , reality and ideas 291 • reasoTi- 
iug, 292; self-realisation’, 809; 
ethical worth, 342. 

Brain, 50. 

Brain excitation, inducing delusions, 
io/. ’ 

Brown, Samuel, Atomic Theory 37 
Biwn, Crum, A., Atomic Theory, 

Burlamaqui, rule, 302. 

Butler, ^ ajipetite, 27 ; approval of 
conscience, 29 ; benevolence, 45 
conscience, ^- 74 ; oiir perception of 
htness, lo9 ; consciousness and 
Identity, ISS ; interest, 212 ; moral 
tamilty, 242; rational resentment, 


Cfdianis, the brain secretes tliouglit,. 

Camd, Edward, a priori, 30 ; nature,, 

Calculation, as characteristic of the- 
happiness theory, 169. 

Capacity, 56. 

Capital, 315. 

Cardinal Virtues, 56. 

Carpenter, ideational, 185; iincom 
scions cerebration, 223; organic 
apparatus, 261. y oi^anic 

Casuistry, 56. 

CVategorical Imperative. 57. 

Category, 58, 133. 

Cause, 59, 277. 

Cerebellum, 52. 

Cerebrum, 53. 

Certainty, 61. 

Chance, 63. 

Chastity, 64. 

Choice, "64. 

Cio^ on anticipation, 21 ; appetite, 
2/; argumentation, 32; on The 
Good 48; moral, 137; innate 
cognitions, 203 ; justice, 219- 
temperance, 327. ’ 

Clarke, Samuel, chance, 63; fitnosN, 

Classification, 65. 

plnlosopliy, 
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ClilTord, three kinds of room, 110 • 
eject, V2d. ’ 

Cognition, 6G. 

Coleridge, on conception, G9 ; moraUty, 
242 ; collectivism, 314 ; understand- 
ing, 336. 

Colligation, 66, 

Common Good, as related to etliies, 
13S. 

Common Sense, 66, 313, 

Communism, 6S, 

Comparative Intelligence, 210. 
Comparison, 69. 

Comprehension, 69. 

Comte, Ptmth'Isrn, 279 ; law of the 
three state.s, 275. 

Conception, 69. 

Conceptions, transcendental and em- 
pirical, 14. 

Conceptualism, 71. 

Concrete, 71. 

Condition, 72. 

73 ; hiologically considered, 

Coniiict of motives, 245. 

Congriiity, 73. 

Connotation, 73. 

Conscience, 74 ; authority of, 293. 
Consciousness, 78 ; indnhitablc, 79 ; 

stream of, 126. 

Consent, 79. 

Conservative Faculty, SO. 

Constitutive, SO. 

Constructs, 293. 

Contingent, 81. 

Continuity, 81. 

Contract, *82. 

Contradiction, Law of, 83. 
Conti’adictory, 84. 

Contraposition, 84. 

Contrary, 84. 

Conversion, 85. 

Co-ordination, 85. 

Copula, 85. 

CoKsmogony, 86. 

Cosmology, 86. 

Cosmothetic Idealists, 87. 

Courage, 87. 

Cousin, apperception, 27 ; art, 33 ; 
consciousness, 79 ; eclecticism, 
119 ; ideal, 182 ; mysticism, 247 ; 
nominalism and conceptualism, 253. 
Graniology, 87. 

Creation, *88. 

Criterion, 88. 

Critique, 89. 

Gudworth, archetypal mind, 30 ; 
fatalism, 155, 

Custom, as contrasted with habit, 90 ; 
with right, 137, 


f Cynic, 90. 

! Cyples, co-ordinatit 2 n at the focal point 
in the brain, 85 ; time and ^pact^ 

' 115 ; pain, 262. 

Cyrenaie, 91, 

Dannqn of Socrates, 91. 

Darwin, C., on resemblances inaniimal 
structure, 14 ; antenmc, 19 ; on tlie 
grandeur of the view of creation 
under the Evolution Theory, 37 ; 
on possible evolution of the Golden 
.Rule, 46 ; on creation, SS ; ditiereii- 
tiatioij, 108 ; evolution, 143 ; pan- 
genesis, 143 ; descent of man, 144 : 
moral sense, 157; ganglion, 162; 
ought, 171 ; instincts few in the 
higher animals, 207 ; language, 222 ; 
niiiid, 238 ; pangenesis, 263 ; juir- 
tlieuogenesis, 265; self-preservation, 
309 ; distinction of species, 318. 

Dednetion, 92. 

JJe Facto and Jte Jure, 92. 

Definition, 93. 

Deist, 94. 

Deliberation, 95. 

Delusions, 95, 167, 1S9. 

Demiurge, 96. 

Demonstration , 96. 

I )eoiitology, 97. 

Descartes, at.tri])uti*, 39 ; conscious- 
ness, 78 ; eternal truths, 80 ; doubt 
as an instrunient, 112 ; emineiiter, 
124 ; power of .judging, equal in 
man, 134 ; source of error, 134 ; 
substance, 135 ; factitious, 149 ; 
idea, 177 ; imagniation, 191 innate 
ideas, 203^; body, 230 ; occasional 
causes, 258 ; im'ules of thinking, 
266 ; self-consciousness, 309, 

Design, 97 ; argument from, 158, 

Desire, 98 ; as related to the ideal, 
Green’s use of, 99. 

Determinism, 100 ; no theory of 
inileterrninism, 101. 

Development, 102. 

Dewey, intuitive knowledge, 215. 

Dialectic, 103 ; Plato’s usage, 103. 

Dichotomy, 107. 

Dictimi de omni et nuUo, 107. 

Dlelwn. SmjMciter, lO"]. 

Ditterence, 107, 

Differentiation, lOS. 

Dilemma, 108. : 

Diogenes Laertius, on the Stoics’ use 
of ’TTpoXijxfm, 21 ; Ka^Tjupv, duty, 
116 ; element. 124. 

Discursive, 109.’ 

Disjunctive, 109. 

Disorder, moral, 140, 308. 
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Disposition, 109. 

Dissolution, 110. 

Distance, 110. 

Distinct, 111. 

Distinction, 111. 

Distribution, 111. 

Division, 111. 

Dogma, 111. 

Dogmatism, 112. 

Doubt, 112. 

Douglas, brain, 50 ; experimental 
psychology, 283. 

Dreaming, 113. 

Dualism, 114. 

Duration, 115, 194. 

Dura.tioii-block, 115. 

Duty, 116 ; and rights, relation of, 
116. 

Dynamical, 117. 

Eelecticism, 118, 

Ecstasy, 120. 

Education, 120. 

Edwards, Jonathan, motive, 244 ; 

moral necessity, 251. 

Effect, 121. 

Efferent, 121. 

Effort, feeling of, 162. 

Ego, 121. 

Egoism, 122. 

Eject, 123. 

Elaborative Faculty, 123. 

Element, 123. 

Emanation, 124. 

Embryology 124 ; as isolated to bio- 
logy, 47. 

Emerson, belief, 45 ; genius, 164, 
Emineiiter, 124. 

Emotion, 124. 

Empiricism, 125. 

End, 126 ; as test of moral cpiality, 48. 
End-in-liimself, 127. 

Energy, 127. 

Entelechy, 128. 

Enthusiasm, 128. 

Eiithymeme, 129. 

Entity, 129. 

Entoptic, 129. 

Environment, 129. 

Envy, 130 ; in the dog, 130. 
Epicheirema, 130. 

Epicureanism, 130. 

Epistemology, 131. 

Episyllogism, 133. 

Equation, 133. 

Equity, 133. 

Equivocation, 134. 

Error, 134. 

Esoteric, 134. 

Essence, 185. 


Eternity, 136, 148. 

Ethical perplexity, 140, 308. 

Ethics, 137. 

Ethnology, 138. 

Eudsemonism, 138. 

Evidence, 139, 

Evil, 140 ; Spencer on, 130. 

Evolution, 141 ; Herbert Spencer’s 
definition of, 108; differentiation, 
108; dissolution or disintegration, 
110; environment, 129; early 
appearance of the conception, 142 ; 
heterogeneity, 173 ; mind, 239. 
Excito-motor, 294. 

Excluded Middle, 144. 

Exoteric, 145. 

Expectation, 145. 

Experience, 145. 

Experiment, 147. 

Extension, 147. 

Bye, 149. 

Factj 149 ; Lewis on, 149. 

Factitious, 149 ; Descartes’ use of, 
149. 

Faculty, 149. 

Faitli, 150. 

Fallacy, 1.50. 

Family, 153. 

Fancy, 154. 

Fatalism, 155. 

Fecliiier’s Law, 156. 

Feeling, 156. 

Felicific, 157 ; the standard of morals, 
13. 

Ferrier, essence, 136. 

Fichte, moral philosophy, 243 ; mys- 
ticism, 247 ; consciousness, 252 ; 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, 
329 ; followed by Hegel, 329. 
Figurative conception, 157. 

Final cause, 158. 

FitnCvSS and unlitness, 158. 

Flint, association, 36 ; secularism, 
306. 

Focal point in nerve centre, 85. 

Force, 159. 

Form, 159. 

Fowler, connotation, 73. 

Free-Will, 160 ; its meaning, 160; not 
liberty of indifference, 160. 
Friendship, 162. 

Function, 162. 

Gallon, genius, 164. 

Ganglion, 162. 

Generalisation, 163. 

Generic images, 163 ; Sally on, 5 ; 

James on, 5. 

Genius, 163. 
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l^emis, 164. 

Genii-plasiii, 164, 

Gnosticisrii, 164. 

God, 165. 

Godj as ‘‘world-builder,” 96; his 
existence “ timeless,” 136. 

Goltz, use of intelligence, 211 . 

Good, 166. 

<,lood. The, as the test of moral action, 
48.' , . ’ 

Gosclien, G. J., Foreign Exchanges, 

,'■27 4., : 

Grammar, 166. 

Grant, Aristotle’s nse of esoteric, 
135 : Aristotle’s ¥iew of freedom, 
339. 


Green, T. H., on the relation of the 
one divine mind to the human soul, 
2 ; the end of action, 50 ; on cfiuse, 
60 ; use of “desire,” 99 ; free-will, 
161_, 340 ; impulse, as distinct from 
desire, 198 ; monistic scheme, 241 ; 
relatiop of desires to motive, 245 ; 
knowledge of necessary truths, 251 ; 
ethical end, 257 ; the real, 290; 
motive, 308 ; Hume’s account of 
unrelated impressions, 311 ; will, 
339. 


Grote, Jo., when action is moral, 8; 
imagination, 192 ; moral philosophy, | 
242; rightness as the first ethical! 
ideal, 302. I 

Grotius, laws of nature, 83. I 


Habit, 167. 

Hallucination, 167. i 

Hamilton, u.se of absolute and infinite, ! 
1^; use of 7rp6\7p//ts by Stoics and . 
Epicureans, 21 ; argumentation, 31 ; ; 
authoi’ity, 40; belief, 45; “eoinnioii| 
sense,” 67 ; conception, 70 ; com i 
ditioned and unconditioned, 72 ; 
law of^ contradiction, 84; pleasure 
and pain, 85 ; cosrnothetic idealists, 
67 ; definition, 93 ; Ego, 121 ; im- 
pression, 1 98 ; logic, 225 ; dis- ' 
tinction between ideas and notions, ; 
254 ; quantification of the predicate, ' 
288 ; subject, 321. i 

Happiness, 168 ; ambiguity of term, ' 
• 168. 

Happiness Theory, 1 68 ; the measure- i 
meut it implies, 157, i 

Harmony, 171. | 

Hartmann, evil, 141 ; instinct, 207 ; | 
pessimism, 268. j 

Hate, 171. ‘ ; 

Hedonism, 171. i 

Hedonism, egoistic, and altruistic, 13; ! 
the measurement it implies, 157 ; I 


monists, 241 ; law of parcimony, 
264 ; perfection, 267. ^ 

Hegel, use of idea, 2 ; beauty, 43 ; The 
C^ood, 50; the imperative of morals, 
57 ; the categories, 58 ; the abstract 
and the concrete, 72 ; law of contra- 
diction, 84 ; cosmology, 86; dia- 
lectic, 105: “ought to be,” 117; 
essence, 136;.evjl, 141 ; use of contra- 
diction, 145 ; figurative conception, 
157; theory of will, 161; belief in 
God, 166 ; idea, ISO ; idealism, 184 ; 
innate ideas, 206; logic, 226; 
moment, 240 ; montstic scheme, 
241 ; moral pbilosophy, 243 ; 
nature, 250; obligation, 257; self- 
realisation, 267 ; person, 268 ; re- 
, liglon special to man, 299; self- 
knowledge, 307 ; self-realisation, 
309 ; a spiritual principle in naturcl 
MO; free-will, 340. 

Heredity, 143, 171. 

Heterogeneity, 173. 

Heteronomy, 173. 

History, philosophy of, 173. 

Hobbes, laws of nature, S3 ; desire the 
rule of conduct, 169 ; religion special 
to man, 298. 

HofMing, function, 162 ; psychology, 
282; evolution as related to psy- 
chology, 282 ; contrast between 
psj^chology and epistemology, 291 ; 
the thing itself, 330: thinking, 
331. 

Holiness, 174. 

Homogeneity, 174. 

Homologue, 174. 

Homotype, 174. 

Humanity, religion of, 174. 

Hume, how a particular idea becomes 
general, 4 ; anthropomoiqdiisin, 20 ; 
cause, 60 ; experience, 146 ; idea, 
* 178 ; consciousness and identity, 
188; inqn-essions, 198; conscious! 
ness, its implications, 252 ; passion, 
265 ; power, 277 ; proofs, 279 ; 
sensations and ideas, 297 ; no 
scepticism as to moral distinctions, 
304 ; sensations are loose ami 
separate, 311. 

Huxley, oh the indubitable, 62 ; 

protoplasm, 280. 

Hylozoisni, 174. 

Hypnotism, 114, 1S9. 

Hypotbe.sis, 175, 

Hypothetical, 176, 
liypothetical Dualist, 177. 

Idea, 177 ; Hegel’s use of, 2. 

Ideal, 181. 
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instinct, 207 ; i 
personal interest. 


intelligence, 211 ; 
I- V 212; introspec- 

tion, 21o ; the relation of kiiowiiio- 
221; langnage, 222; memory, as 
related to brain, 230 ; memory and 
attention, 232 ; memory and think- 
ing, 232 ; metaphysics/ 236; evoln- 
tion and mind, 239 ; tlie impulsive 
m conscioits!iess,24;) ; neeessarvand 
eternal relations, 251 ; number" ‘^55 
physiology of pain, 263 ; ia6ii'ent’. 

,1’. Sensational consciousness, 296 ’ 

' .self-interest as concerned witli tlie 
body, o09 ; power to luctiire objects, 
oiU ; sensation and perception,* 310 • 
does the mind sleep, 314 ; snacial 
sensibility, 318 ; trains of thought 
331 ; past time, 332. ° ’ 

Judgments, analytic, 187. 

J ustice and equity, 133. 

Kant, Reason’s attemjit to reach tlie 
Absolute, 2 ; use of “ mstlietic ” 11 • 
criticism of Hume, 12 ; the agnostic 
horizon, 13; conceptions, transcen- 
dental and empirical, 14 ; “ analogies 
of experience," 15; anticipatfon, 
^1 , antinomy, 22 ; apodeicti. , 24 • 
apperception, 26 ; apprehension, ’ 
o 29 ; architectonic, 31 : 
art, 3o ; assertory, 34 ; association, 
3d; autonomy 41 ; the beautiful 
43, 325; belief, 44; difference 
between good and ideal, 48 ; relation 
of end to fliity, 49 ; categorical 
inq^erative, 5/ ; tlie categories, 58 : 
certitude, 63 ; cognition, 66; con- 
ception, /O ; concrete, 71 ; con- 
science, 77 ; _ constitiitiye, SO ; law 
or contradiction, 84 ; criterion, 89 • 
critique, 89 ; theology, 95 : ’ on 


Idealism of Germany a.s related to the 
Absolute, 2. 
ideation, 184. 

Ideatiim, 186. 

Identical Proposition, 187, 

Identity, 187. 

Idiosyncrasy, 189. 

Idol, 190. 

Ignorance, 190. 

Illation, 190. 

Illicit, 191. 

Illumination, 191. 

Illusion, 191. 

Imagination, 191. 

Immanent, 193. 

Immaterialism, 193. 

-Immediate, 194. 

Immortality, 195. 

Imperative," 197. 

Impression, 198. 

Impulse, 198. 

Indefinite, 199. 

Indeterminism of will, no such theory 
promulgated, 101. 

Indifferent, 199. 

Individualism, 169, 200. 

Individuality, 199. 

Induction, 200. 

Infinite, 201. 
lufiuent, 293. 

Inhibition, 202. 

Innate, 203. 

Instinct, 207. 

Intellect, imperfections of, 210. 

Intelligence, 209 ; comparative, 210 • 
instinct, 211, ’ 

Intention, 212. 

Interest, 212, 

Introspection, 213; Comte’s oritieism, critique, 

Intuition, 213. argument 

^ 104 ; dog] 

James, on the automaton tlieory, 40 ; thL’^it 
delusions of the imsaue, 96 ; differ- 12?“ “Vi- 
entml discriminations, 108 : nosition 1 UQ ■ 

in fpace 110 ; contrast ' Sve?u coLfc 

douht and dishelief, 113 ; dreams, ‘ 

114; dualism and monism, 114 - 
succession, 118 ; empirical self, 122* 
mstmctive reaction and emotional 
expession, 125 ; experience, 146 • 
outer, what is felt by the senses' 

148; ,meof «feelmg,"i57?rSlon 

of volition to action, 162 ; langnage, 

’ reourrence of 
,, states, 1/9 ; ideation, 185; muta- 
^ psycholoa-i.st’s 
attitude, 194; inhibition, '203- 


TOO • 1 1 7 ^ -'v-.cc, J., , , i7 , lueai, 

J»2; Ideal legality, 182; idealism 
183; imagination, 192; immanent, 
iyd ; imperative of morals, 197 • 
innate, 205 ; interest, 212 ; intuitive' 
knowledge, 214 ; judgment, 217 * 


, judgment, 217 
^ ; logic, 226 
; matter and forn 
; maxim, ill morals 


knowledge, 221 
mathematics, 229 ; 
in know! edge, 230 ; 
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230 ; metapliysie, 235; mind, 239: 
nioral pliilosopliy, 242 ; motive, 
244 ; nature, 250 ; uoiimenon, 255 • 
obligation, 257; ontology, 259; 
opinion, 260 ; organism, 261 ; 
paralogism, 264; sensibility ami 
tliouglit, 266; phenomenon, 269; 
postulates of the practical reason, 
27b; practical reason, 277 ; pure 
reason, 287 ; reason, 292 ; regulative, 
295 ; transcendental ideas, 296 • 
relativity of knowledge, 297 ; re- 
ligion and pure reason, 299 ; rever- 
ence, 301 ; schema, 304 ; self- 
knowledge, 307 ; radical evil in 
himian nature, 308 ; sensibility, 
310* space, 317; spontaneity of 
understanding, 319 ; synthetical 
judgments, 324 ; teleology, 326: 
natural th.eolog}’’, 328 ; thing-in- 
itself, 330 ; time, 332 ; transcendental 
and transcendent, 333 ; inulerstand- 
iug, 335 ; will, 339 ; wisdom, 341 ; 
worth of action, 341 . 

Kejnies’ logical method in political 
economy, 274. 

Kidd, Benjamin, social evolution and 
religion, 298 ; sociology, 315. 

Knowledge, 220. 

Knowledge of the Infinite, possibility 
of, 2. 

Ladd, ideation, 185. 

Language, 222. 

Laplace, on probability, 64; origin, SS. 

Latent modifications of mind, 223. | 

Laurie, categorical imperative, 57. 

Law, 223 ; ancient law, 275, i 

Leibnitz, a})perception, 26 ; fate, 155 ; i 
pre-establislied harmony, 25S ; ' 

optimism, 261 ; sensationalism, | 
311 ; spontaneity, 319 ; tabula rasa, ' 
324. 

Ijewes, G. H., i>svcho-staticaI eon- 
<litions of action, 102 ; externality, 
148 ; metempirical, 236. 

Lewis, G. C., authority, 40 ; opinion, ! 
260. ‘ i 

Libertarian, 224. ! 

Liberty of ludifierence an incon- j 

sistency, 199. i 

Local signs, 224. j 

Locke, how the mind makes particular 
ideas to become general, 4 ; cause, 
60 ; duration, 115 ; denial of a priori, 
126 ; idea, 177 ; consciousness, 188 ; 
polemic against innate ideas, 204 ; 
intuitive knowledge, 214 ; know- 
ledge, 221 ; maxims and axioms, 
230 ; eternal verities, 250 ; notion, 


I 254 ; opinion, 260 ; principal actions 
r of mind, ^ 266 ; person, 268; long 

1 d^hberations, hovr accomplislied, 

i qualities, 278; pro- 

I bability, 279 ; power, 277 ; reflection, 

i ^94; sensations and ideas, 297* 

I volition, 338. ’ 

i Logie, 225, 

I Lore, 227. 

Lotze, on nature of physical action, 
b ; averages in social liistory, 42 ; 
conduct, 73; consciousness, 79; 
knowledge of self, 122; will-power, 
Ibl ; criticism of Kant’s theory of 
free-will, 161 ; measure of happiness, 
Ibb ; ideal of law, 223 ; maxims of 
morality, 224 ; local signs, 224; 

272; reality and ideas 
290 ; reflection, 292 : sophisms and 
paralogisms, 316; synthesis of 
apprehension, 324 ; things-in-them- 
selves, 330 ; will, 339. 

; M‘Cosh, analogue as used in biology, 

I arclietypes, 31 ; lioniologue, 

: 1/4; imagination, 192. 

1 Macrocosm, 227. 

I Magnanimity, 227. 
i Magnetism, 227. 

1 Magnitude, 227. 

I Maine, on contract, S3. 

I Major, 227. 

i .Malebranche, on authropomorphism, 

I Manichmism, 223. 

jMansel, conception, 70; definition, 
i 93 ; contradictioii and excluded 

I imddlc, 144 ; intuitive knowledge, 

1 21o. , ’ 

: Marshall, motives for saving, 273 * 

I normal value, 273, ’ 

I Martineau, Spinoza’s certainty, 186 ; 

! intuition, 215 ; Maniclueism, 228. 

! Materialism, 228. 

' Mathematics, 229. 
iVlatter, 230, 

5faiiriee, entelcchy, 128. 

Maxim, 230. 

Mean, 231. 

l^redulla Oblongata, 52, 231. 

Megarics, 231. 

Memory, 232 ; loss of, in old age, 189 
Memory -image, 116. 

Mental Philosophy, 233. 

Merit, 233. 

Mesmeric Sleep, 233. 

Metaplij^sics, 233. 

Metempirical, 236. 

Metempsychosis, 236. 

Method, 237. 



INDEX, 


5 Nicholson, the economS view 

snoT;’ 

loyc, lo9 ; e\il, 141 ; exi:)ectatioii, Xhhiiism, 252. 

140 ; observation and experiment, Nominalism, 253. 

5 S^neral proposition, 163 j pro- Norm, 2,53. 

]iortion ot happiness, 170; and Notion, 253. 

morality, 170 ; hypothesis, Notiones Communes, 254 
1.;,*-* » .1(8 ; hope of a liiture Noiimeuon, 254. 

life, 196 ; induction, 200 ; canons Number, 255 
i justice, 220 ; language, 

^22 ; logic, 226 ; Manielueism, 228 ; Obiect, 256 
inathenmtics, 229^; moral philo- Objective, 256. 
sophy, 243 ; mysticism, _ 247 ; deter- Obiigation, 257. 

r/pl’ moral obligation, 257; Occasional Causes, 258. 

Jjro. Pltia.siire, Olfactory Nerves, 258. 

2/^, wealth, 2/0 ; political economy, Ontology, 259 131 
• ^ j reason- Opinion! 259. ^ 
m|, -9L ; social effects of religion, Opposition, 260. 

298 ; sanction, 302; determinism, Optic Nerves, 260. 

Tvf’ 3 oo" Optimism, 261. 

f/n 261. 

Organism, 261, 125. 

Molecule, 240. Organon, 261 . 

nSf ^k“0 notions, 203. 

monau, 24 a Oughtness, 262. 

Monism, «4i. « , Outness, 262. 

Monkey, language of the, 222, 

Monotheism, '2 41. 262 

SS;26|- 

Moral dynamic, 117. Paradox 264 ’ 

Moral Faculty, 242. oVi 

Moral Kiilosopliy, 242. ‘ Parciiumiy.’tovof, 264 

Moral Sense, 244. . ParthenniiYA«ic. o«r 

More!!, apprehension, 28 ; belief, 44. PaLfioCier ’ 

Morg,an, Lloy.l, constructs, 293. Passive, 265. 

MotTO° III’ 30S ■; conflict of motives, 

“Motiveless action,” S40. pSimtlac ^67. 

Mufr^d o’„||-to be,” 117. PeS.?ra%“8?“''-’“‘ 

Kte5Les,lS9. 





I Quality, 287. 

I Quantity, 287. 

I Qiuintifieatioii of tlie predicate, 288. 

^ Rationalism, 289. 

I Real, 290. 

I Realism, 291. 

I Reason, 292 ; in its practical aspect, 
! 2 / / , 

I Reasoning, 292.’' 
i Reeept, 292. 

Receptivity, 293. 

Rectitude, “293. 

Redintegration, 293. 
i Reduction, 293. 

I Reflection, 294. 

I Reflex Action, 294. 

! Reflex Sense, 295. ^ 

Regulative, 295. 

Reid, on the aftectioiis, 11 ; appetites, 
27 ; axioms, 42 ; the beautiful, 43 ; 
“common sense,” 6*7; conceidioii, 
70 ; conscience, 76 ; idea, 178 ; 
cause, 277 ; primary qualities, 278 ; 
common power of reason, 292; 
sentiment, 313 ; tem])erament, 327 ; 
will, 339. 

Relation, 296. 

Relativity of Knowledge, 296. 
Religion, 298 ; social ettects of, 
298. ’ 

Remembraiiee, 300. 

Itesentment, 300, 

Responsibility, 300. 

Restraints, 301. 

Reverence, 301. 

Reynolds, Josliua, art, 33. 

Ricardo, currency, 274. 

Right, 301. 

Ritter, e.yoturic and esoteric, 134. 
Roman law of contract, 82. 

Romans, reeept, 293. 

Room, three kinds of, Cliflbrd, 110. 
Rule, 302. 

Ruskin, artistic execution, 34. 

Sanction, 302. 

>Scepticism, 302, 

Schelling, absolute reason, 187. 
Schematism, 304, 

Schleiermaclier, on Bmmon of Socrates, 

■ 92. . ' ' 

Scholasticism, 71, 291,305. 
Scliopenliauer, evil, 141 ; in. perfections 
of intellect, 210 ; pessimism, 268 : 
reality, 290. 

Seliwegler, on atomists, 37 ; ecstas}', 
120 ; emanation, 124 ; intuitive 
knowledge, 215 ; metaphysics, 234 ; 
tabula mm, 325. 


i:ito, on ideas and Tlte Good, 2; 
intellectual vision, 9 ; true art, 10 
the world a living soul, 17 ; absolute 
beauty, and good, 30 ; atheism, 36 ; 
the beautiful and the good,' 43 ; 
courage, 87 ; dialectic, 104 ; evil, 
140 ; God, the autlior of good only, 
141 ; belief in God, 165 ; idea., 179 ; 
ideal, 181;. immortality, 195; 
justice, 219 ; remiuiseence, 233, 
300 ; nietenipsyeliosis, 236 ; myth, 
248 ; opinion, “ 260 ; th 
265 ; the soul, 317; • 

327 ; cardinal virtues, 338 
341. 


rie irascible, 
temperance, 
, wisdom, 

Pleasure, the stvandard of right, 
131 ; nature, degrees, and qualities, 

Plutarcl), “ soul ” and “ mind,” 317. 
Political Eeoiiomy, 273. 

Political Philoso])hy, 272. 

Pollock, on S}»ino'/a’s use of certainty, 
186 ; of imagination, 192. 
Polytheism, 275. 

Pons Yarolii, 52. 

Porphyry, tree, 275. 

Port iloyal Logic, extension of an 
idea, 148. 

Po.sitivism, 275. 

Postulate, 276. 

Potential, 276. 

Power, 276. 

Practical, 277. 

Predicate, 277. 

Pre-estabiished Harmony, 278. 
Premises, 278. 

Primary Quality, 278. 

Principle, 278. 

Probability, 279. 

Problematic, 279. 

Proof, 279. 

Property, 280. 

Proposition, 280. 

Protagoras, “man tlie measure of 
things,” 63. 

Protoplasm, 280. 

Prudence, 280. 

Psychic, 281. 

Psycho-physics, 285. 

P.syeho-stalical conditions of action, 

102 . 

Psychology, 2S1 ; experimental, 283. 
Psychometry, 285. 

Punishment', 286. 

Pure, 287. 

Purpo.se, 287. 

Pythagorean view of virtue, 97, 
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Spatial sensibility; 
opliy, use of Species, 318. 

Speculative, 318. 

^Jerbert, on our relation to 

■finifp wUnU ^ ^ association, 35 ; 

^bmte ^\liole, conscience, 76 ; co-ordination, 85 • 
emnronment, 129 ; evolution, 142 ; 
ethics, 143 ; long deliberations, 161 ; 
conduct, 170 ; heredity. 172 ; hetero- 
geneity, 173; instinct and reflex 
action, 208 ; origin of intuitions, 

o Jo ! 222 ; nature, 
249, pain, 262; phenomenon, 269- 
social compulsion, 287 ; religious 
emotion, 299. 

Spinoza, definition of substance, 1, 135 ■ 
properly described as an aeosmist’ 
not as an atheist, 7 ; use of “adequate 
^ j on aiitliropomorpliism 20 • 
f^tZ 47; e«’nce; 

a , uot the loo ; eternity, 136 ; objects to “final 
®nses,” 168; idea, 178: ideatuin, 
ioD , intuitive knowledge. 214 * 
mode, 240 ; nature, 249; iiaiitheism,’ 

Spirit, 319. 

Idealism, Spiritual principle in nature, 319 

Spontaneity, 319. 

tive sensi- St|hen, Leslie, necessary truth, 

my neigh- Stewart, Dugald, fancy, 154 • qAnti 
I altruism, meiit, 313. 
stianity in Stimulus, 319. 

Hutchison dialectic, 106 ; 

0 • moral’ = “o™enon 



INBEX 


“of ■“'■’'i'**’ f>™'‘ Voitch, Descai 

Teiuperameiit, S-JT. ^ Immionv 17 

X.uq.c—827. Vision, ofl^cts 

■ Volition, &. 

TheS^AVrls. If- , 

Thesis, 329. ^^allace VV. (] 

Tlhiig-in-itself. 329 iiiimediate ki 

Tliinl'dng, 330.' ’ Ward, analysis 

Thomson, on inalogy, 15; «,nvVn-/, 30 ; 

Time 137, ill* ’ Jistrilnii 

Trains of thought, 3S1. wlitl'dl ehoio 

Transcendent, 332. Vw 

Transeendentiil, 332. i ^ 

28. wi Sr ’ ' 

Iiiith, 3or.. ^ iletenninh 

■= .'^o^seious- iLessiS" 

OThskn^’ f ‘ Pl; WMom, ^1. 

law of wntrad'iotion,'’l45 ;' hypothe! ""thedo^^m 

Unconditioned, .334. Wordsworth, fancy, 155 ; : 

&Sun“tf 96' 

IJnftv ^*¥? • 'V 01 til, oil. 

Utilitarianism , Worth, ethical, 3^12. 

i ^ 5 >^3 concerned 

™!‘L*^“Soo<lofotlicrs,14 ; criticism Xenojilianes, on the uuif 


definition. 

‘xperieiice, 


; (Conscience, 7 
dialectic, 10; 


1, niystic-s, 320 ; theosophist, Zdlev, .Stoic, apathy 
" , tjyrenaic, 91 ; Ech 



mDEX OF GREEK TERMS. 


’Aya^os. 48. 

(tyvom, 1%, 

9 , 

^eia-Brjcret^ Ttvv Betoi/, 9. 
ah)]jaa, 276, 
ftiTia, 59. 

*kKa^i]}xia, 5 . 

14 . 

dvaXoyia, 14. 

'AvaXvTiKa, 16. 
dvafwt]<rL<3^ 233. 
dvdoeia, 87. 
dvri(l)a(n<s, 83. 

d^toifjLu, 42. 

d()eTij, 32, 337. 

ccpid^d^ i<TUKL<s tcro^f 219. 

8i 59, 278. 

dpxv t77? kW;(T€W?, 59. 
aM TO KoXdu, 10, 179. 
avTofxarov, 40, 

yvu)Bi creavTov, 281. 
yvMort^, 12, 164, 220. 

SaipovtoVf 91. 

Old dyvoiav. 190. 

^taipccTL's, 111 . 

^taXiJKTlKV 'T-OYi/)/, 103. 
Otutfota, 210 , 
t^iatpopdj 107. 

^LKaLocrvvijy 218. 

OLXOTofiim, 107. 
ovmp.t9, 8, 56, 117, 127, 27^ 

eOoff, 137. 

elcrayooyy^ 275. 

eiotoXoif, 190. 

eKa-TaariSf 120 . 
ep.’rr^tptai 145. 
ei/e>Ye£«, 8, 127, 276. 
ffOTeXe'xeta, 8, 128. 

i^torepiKOUf 7. 


167. 

effsr TOO 8eoi/Tos, 97, 

eTietKeia, 133. 

e7rto-TjJ^i?j 131, 306. 

6cr(WTepi/coff, 7, 134. 
ev^ouXia, 2S1. 
ebBatpovia, 138, 168. 

» 

vSovj, 138, 168, 171. 
ildiKa, 137. 

6€o's, 94, 165. 

Idea, 177. 

KadT]Koifj 116. 

KaXoKayadia, 10. 

KaraXipf/L^, 7. 

Kari)yopla,J>S. 

A”aTo/)0w/ia’ 293. 

KOLvai ewoiai, 254. 

Kotvi) aiardjjcn^, 66 , 212 . 

Kocrjtxo^^ 7. 

K6o‘p.ov,efj.\l/i,x(w, 17. 

Kpaviov^ 87, 
ic/)m5/Oioi/, 88. 

fiejyov, 231 ; to pearoTij^. 231. 

p.<;TpoV, dvBpCD'JTO^;, 200, 

fiuffrrjpia, 246. 
i^0V9j 210, 237, 317. 

Ofio\o^o6/j.euu>^ -nj J, 7 „, 153 ^ 

ovata, 58, 135, 321. 

Xp7)p,drtov ficrpoi,, «o6/jto7ras‘, 

vtoTTL^, 44, 165. 

ntpoaipeffi^^ 65. 
rpdXyif/ig^ 20 . 


i 



INDEX, 


TrpoTcpou 7rp<k' oO. 

'rrporrtpo!; Tp (pOcreL, 00 . 

TTpwT); (ptXoarofpLU, *230. 


-TO ciaXeyetrOat, 103. 

133. 

TO KOfXLKOV^ 133. 

TO ode IX 7j KLUfjcris, 59. 

TO di/Ta9 oix, 44. 

TO So eo€Ka teal to dy ado v, 60. 
TO t/ fjv eto«t, 59, 135. 

9X7J, 59, 140, 230. 

OTTo'OfCrt?, 175. 

vTTocTTaai'Sf 135. 

(pauiofievov, 269. 

<pavTa(Tia^ 154. 

d/oyf}, 316. 


(Tofpiu, 56, 283 , 
TTOLxelov, 123. 

Tvi/<i\\aypa, ”82. 
(rVV€LSp(jL<,\ 74. 
(TooBecTL^, 323. 

Tweppocruvt}, 34, > 


T££ dfiecraf 42. 

Texvv ypapaarua'i, 166. 
TeXos, 127, 158, 326. 

TO uyadol/, 43. 

TO (dcrdl)TtlColf, 312. 


INDEX OP LATIN TERMS, 


Absolutiirji, 1. 

Abstractio, 3. 

Absiirdus, 5. 

Adffiqiio, 9. 

Aitenvs veritates, 250. 

A ibrtiori, 12. 

Amor benevoIeiitiiE, 46 
Anima, 239, 316. 

Aaima numdi, 17. 

Animus, 239. 

Aiitieipatio, 20. 

Autioipationes, 254. 

A parte ante, 23, 136. 

A parte post, 23, 136. 

A i)Osteriori, 145. 

Appetitus, 27, 

A i)riori, 29. 

Aptitiido rerum, 158. 

Arcbieus, 17. 

Argumeiitatio, 32. 

Argunientum ad iiominem, 32 : ignor- 
autou, 32 ; .iuilioinm, 32 ; populnm, 
32 ; verecundiam, 32 ; ex concesso 
62 ; per impossibile, 32. 

Ars, 32. 

Bencvolentia, 45. 

Bonum, 4S. 

Capax, 56. 

Oaiisa, 59. 

Causa elUciens, if9; ftiialis, 60: Ibr- 
malis, 59 ; niaterialis, 59. 

Certuni, 61. ’ 

Oirculus in deflniendo, 94, 152. 
Cog'itatio, 331. 

Cogito; ergo sum, 281. 

Cognitio, 220. 

Cognosco, 66. 

Communes notitiaj, 254 
Comprehensio, 7. 

Oouceptio, 70. 

Conceptus, 70. 

Conscieutia, 74, 78. 

Consiietudo, 90. 

Contradictio, 83. 


Coiivenienter uaturm vivere, 158 
Criterion, 88. 

Batuni, 92, 106. 

Be facto, 92. 

Be jure, 93. 

Beus, 94, 105. ' '* 

Bictum de omni et nullo, 107 
Bictum simplieiter, 107. 

Bifferentia, 107. 

Bilemma quasi, 109. 

Bispositio, 109. 

Ego, 121. 

Elementa, 123. 

Emiueuter, 124. 

Ens, 44. 

Ens entium, 2, 95. 

Ens originarium, 95. 

Ens realissimum, 2, 95. 

Ens summuni, 2. 

Eutitas, 129. 

Equivocatio, 14. 

Esse formale sen proprium, 132. 

Ksse objectivum sen vicariurn, 132. 
Essentia, 135. , 

Experientia, 145. 

Experientia vaga, 146. ■.*; 

iallacia accentus, 151; accident4>«15i * 
mquivoeationis,151 ; compo^iVis’ 
151 ; divisionis, 161 ; 
tionis, 151; ignoratibaM. eienchi, 
; non causa pro .cam 152 ': non 
tak. pro n^Aera pro 

vera, lo2 ; petitmids -^incipiL 152 * 
_ plunum interrogationum, 152. 
Fatum, 155.-' . '' ' 

Fiducia, 44. 

Fons et principium, 56. 

Genus, 164. 




Habitus, 167. 
Hereditas, 171. 
Homo mensura, 200. 
Humanitas, 45. 



INDEX. 


Weatimi, 186. 
i'l circa quod, 321. 
id in quo, 321. 
Ignorantia, 190 1 j 
190. 

Ill eoucreto, 71, 179. 
■iiuliictio, 200. 

Ill esse, 201. 
luiiatus, 203. 

In posse, 201. 
intellectus, 210. 
liitelligentia, 210. 

Jiirispriidentla, 217. 
Jus, 218. 

Jus naturale, 220. 
Justitia, 218. 


Prirria materia, 230. 

Principia cogiioseeiidi, 278 ; essendi, 
278. 

Principium, 278. 
i Propositiones proemissiu, 278. 
Prudeutia, 280. 

Qualitas, 287. . 

Quidditas, 59. 

Quid xu'o quo, 82. ^ 

Quod est in actii, 8. 

! Eatio, 292. 

i Realitas olijectiva, 257. 

I Rediictio ad absurdimi. 5, 32, 294. 
j Religio, 298. 

I Res cogitans, 148, 230, 263, 322. 

I Res eonipletai, .5. 

Res exteiisa, 40, 148, 230, 263, 322. 

, Revereiitia, 301. 

Scientia, 306. 

Scientia Entis quateiius Eiitis, 259. 
Secundum quid, 107. 

Sensiis communis, 66. 

Sigmim, 314. 

Spatium, 317. 

Spiritus, 319. 

Substantia, 321. 

Summuui bomiiu, 48 ; supremum, con- 
suminatiini, 50, 16(), 243. 
Suppositum, 188. 

Syllogismus eoniutus, 109. 

Sj'iithesis speciosa, 305. 

Tabula rasa, 324. 

Temperantia, 327. 

Tempus, 331 . 

Tiieologia revtdata, 95. 

Tlieologia ratioualis, 95. 

Thesis cum antitliesi, 22. 
Transceiideiitalis, 332. 

Transcendens, 332. 

Uni\'ersalia ante res. 291 ; in rebus' 


Materia, 140. 

Maxima propositio, 280. 
Membrum dehniens, 93. 
Membnun tietinitum, 93. 
iMens, 237. 

J\Iodus, 240. 

Modus ponens, lOS ; tolleus, lOJ 
IMoralis, 241. 

Natura naturans, 249. 

Katura naturata, 249. 

Notiones communes, 254. 
Noumenon, 254. 

Numerus, 255. 

Oppositum, 256. 

Origimirium, 50. 

Origo, 262. 

•S* ?" 

.•Papium, 83. 

’rarcimonia, 264. 

I\A^^^shnuni, 50. 
Per^afi,j^64. 

Phen<!>men4ii';-255, 269. 
I^liilosdphiajurinia, 259, 
PoKtulatimrjSrO. 
Pra?notiones',i254, ' ... 




INDEX OF GEEMAN TERMS AND ENGLISH 
EQUIVALENTS, 

ImIvxIuuj common words in tltcir philosophie acceptation {loith extra 
refercneea to Kasits GoUcetcd JVo'rhs, as edited hy Uoscyihranz). 


ALslrakt, 72, that wliicli is regarded 
in separation from its concrete 
conditions. 

Absieht, purpose, as contempJated and 
determined by the agent. 

Aehtuug, respect, regard, reverence, 
oOl ; Achtung fiir Gesetz, reverence 
for the moral law,— for the right 
in conduct. Eeine Achtung, pure 
respect, reverence singly — :^ant, 
Werke, viii. 20. 

Athetik, 72 ; in Kantian usage, 
belonging to the sensory, or to 
sensible experience. 

Ampbibolie, confounding of conditions 
of knowledge, with qualities of 
things, ii. 214. 

Anschauung, intuition, 213, 254 
AnMcipation, 21 ; die Anticipation der 
wahrnehmung, '7rp<>Xjp//tg, a pre- 
existing condition of knowledge, 
vlorecasting possible perception. 
Apathie, lack of feeling, as with the 
, btoics, 23 j but also used by Kaut, 
as Starke, strength in control, ix. 
257 , . , . . t 

ApodiMische, certain, as in axiomatic 
or universal truth. Apodiktische 
philosophische Gewisslieit, apo- 
deictic philosophic certainty. 
Apprehension, 28 r instantaneous coo-- 
nition in sensation j taking place in 
der blossen Empfindimg in einem 
Augenblicke, ii. 146, in the mere 
sensation, in a twinkling. 

. Assertorische, 84 ; applied to a 
judgment which aifirms reality of 
, existence, in contrast with elements 
; . in consciousness which are onlv 
^ ' regulative* ■ ' , . 


Aiilklarimg, 191, intellectual enlighten- 
ment, illumination. 

Autonomie des Willens, Autonomy of 
that eharacteristfc of the 
Will by which it is a law to itself, 
viii. 71. * 

Bedlirfniss, want. 

Befremdlich, strange, unfamiliar to 
ordinary thought. 

Bestimmnng, end, distinction. Die 
liochste praktisolie Bestimmnng,— 
practical destination of 
the ^ill, viii, 15. 

Begriff, 69, 253, 254, conception. 

Bewusstseyn, 26, 78, consciousness. 

Ich, Das iiicht"Ich ; Ego and noii- 
Hjgo, 121, — the dualism, in conscious- 
ness. 

Daseyn, determinate being, — Bein<^ 
there and then (Hegel). "" 

Dialektik, 103-105. Kantian usage, • 
illusory employment of logical 
lorms,— Transcendental Dialectic. 
Hegelian use, the combination of 
categories which is involved in the 
movement of thought. 

Ding-an-sich, the thing in itself, 330 ; 
the object as apart from our recog- 
nition of it. 

Dunkel, 16, implicit in a judgment : in 
contrast with klar, explicit. 

Eigenschaft, property, quality. 

Emfluss, influence coming from 
without,— -experienced impression. 

Empfindung, sensation, 30; blosse 
Empfindiing, mere sensation. 

Erfahrung, 145, experience. 




brkenntnisstheorie, theory of kiiow- 
h'dge, 1-31, 221 . In popular lan^:uai?<* 
W eislieitsk'hre, pliilosophy. 
Lrst'heinung, 25, aj>pearaiK;e, hut not 
illusory ; a pheiionienou. 

Goist, spirit. 

Geuiiitb, 239, rnmcl, spirit. 

Gewissen, conscience, 74 ; gewiss, sure, 
siclier. 

Ghaibe, 44, belief, faith. 

Gliick, happiness ; Gllickseligkeit, 

^ blessedness, viii. 18. 

Grund, basis, fouiulation, reason for a 
conviction. 

Gute, das, 48, The Good, bonum, 
distinguished from Wolii, weal. 

Handlung, action, as in morals ; 
conventionally, ‘‘ trade,” 

Idealism, 183. Kant’s usage applies 
to conditions of knowing, not to 
existence of things. It is Kritischer 
idealism, iii. 51. 

Tmperat’^' kategoriscli, 57, the direct 
command of the moral law. 

Kategorienlehre, 133, a science orloo'ie 
^ of tlie categories. ” 

Ki’itik, 89, an analysis of human 
Icuowledge (c priori. 

Moment, a single element in the 
movement of thought (Hegel). 

NaturphUosophie, 249, a rationalised ! 

view of nature. I 

Neigung, inclination. | 

Nothweudigkeit, necessity. Used by i 
Kant as applicable to the notion' 
Duty. . I 

Objektiv, objective; applied to the! 
moral law, das Oesetx, as autliori- i 
tative in itself, viii. 20. I 

Pflieht, duty ; aus Piiicht, for duty’s 
sake ; Pflichtiniissig, conformable to 
duty, viii. 17. 

Praktiscli, 277, practical, distingnislie<I 
from spekulativ on the one hand, 
and from pathologisch, concerned ‘ 
with feeling, on the other. i 

Piccht, morally right, ’ ! 


I Paiinij Space. 

Regulativ, 295, concerned with 
direction of iutelligeiice. 

Satz, station, position ; a proposition 
; ^ in a course of reasoning. 

I Scliein, appearance in the widest 
' sense, distinct from phenomenon, 
Erscheinung. 

Seyn, pure being, 44 (1), in contrast 
with Daseyn, determinate being. 

Transcendental, transcendental, 14, 
an element in consciousness iinex 
plained by experience. Transcen- 
dentale Pliilosophie, a philosophy of 
the transcendental, that is, of the 
characteristics of «‘our faculty of 
knowledge,” 333, Erkeiintuissver- 
mbgen. 

Unmittelbar, immediate, 191 ; in 
contrast with vermittelt, mediate, 
derived. 

Fermmft, Beason ; used by Kant 
sometimes as equivalent to human 
intelligence, die menscliliche Ver- 
lumft (Prei; to Kritik der reiiien 
jernunft) ; commonly as the name 
for the faculty of knowledge (t 
pnoTu Vernimft is also the 
practical facultj', viii. 15. Vermuift- 
begriff, a rational conception, 
coming from reason itself; selbstge- 
^wirkt, selfGvroiight. 

Verstandj 335, the power of distiii- 
guishing, of luiderstandiug, of de- 
^ lining. 

Vorstellum 


ig, representation, a figu- 
rative coneeption, a thought'picture. 

Wahrheit, truth, 333. 

Wahrscheinlichkeit, probability, <iu 
appearance of truth. 

Wdle, the Will. Bin gnter Wille, a 
Good. Will, viii, 11 ; a Will making 
the ri^ht its supreme end. ’‘Princip 
des Wollens, the law of the Will. 

Wolil, das, weal, %velfare. 

2ieit, time— Baum xtnd Zeit, — space 
and time are the two sources a 
pnon, rendering intuitions possible. 
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PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES 
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By Peof. 0. SOHEADEB, of Jena. 


Translated from the Second German Edition by 

F. B. JEYOISrS, M.A, Litt.D., 

Principal of Hatfield Hall in the University of Durham. 


In Bb. Schrader’s great work is presented to the reader a most able 
and judicious summary of all recent .researches into the Origin and Histoiy 
of those^ Peoples, Ancient and Modern, to whom has been mainly entrusted 
the civilisation and culture of the world. 
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